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T was the morning of 
the 22d of January, 
1889, when the ‘‘ Eu- 
terpe,’’ a large and 
luxuriously furnished 
steamer of the Aus- 
trian Lloyd, after 
three days’ passage 
from Brindisi, reach- 
ed safely the harbor 
of Alexandria. 

The most 
effective 
and favora- 
ble impres- 
sion of 
Alexandria 
PILLAR OF POMPEY, ALEXANDRIA. 15S gained 

during the 
first few moments of the ship’s entrance 
into the harbor. In the centre the innu- 
merable masts of the anchored vessels, 
plainly visible upon the light background 
formed by the whitewashed houses of the 
city ; to the left the majestic edifice of 
the vice-kingly castle Ras el Tin ; and to 
the right the beautiful mountain ridges 
crowned by villas and palms. 

As soon as the steamer reaches the 
quay one’s attention is held by the pictur- 
esque multitude that await her arrival. 
In irregular confusion one perceives a 
veritable sample-card of Oriental and 
European costumes, and all- possible and 
impossible combinations from both; an 
attractive mixture of differently colored 
people, beginning with the white color 
of the Turk and European, until the 
darker tints of the Arab, the Fellaheen, 
the Bedouin, down to the ebony of the 
woolly-headed negro. 
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The sanitary transactions, which must 
precede everything else, do not take 
very long; for the ‘‘Euterpe’’ has on 
board her own physician, who assures 
the authorities officially that every one is 
in perfect health. 

No sooner is she made fast than the 
waiting crowd rushes over the little draw- 
bridge. In this critical moment it is of 
supreme importance to the traveier who 
has fetched the larger part of his bag- 
gage-pieces upon deck to keep them 
together, and to remain composed him- 
self. For quickly each passenger is sur- 
rounded by several of those brown or 
black-colored fellows, and their services 
as guide and carrier are offered him in 
a more or less fluent Italian, French, or 
English, and sometimes even in well-dis- 
guised German; at the same time all 
take hold of the different pieces of his 
baggage, which, at intervals, to empha- 
size their offers, they tear from each 
other’s hands ; as they push, puff, press, 
fight, and blaspheme in the choicest se- 
lections which their native language, rich 
in gutturals, affords. 

In this battle it often happens that the 
traveler gets grasped by his arms or 
clothes from two or three different direc- 
tions, and there is nothing else to do but 
to consider one’s self in a condition where 
self-defense becomes absolutely necessary, 
and belabor the nearest and most impu- 
dent ones with a cane, and thus get rid 
of them all. 

Then the chosen one, whose services 
have been engaged, seizes the baggage 
and carries it triumphantly to one of the 
numerous wagons waiting near the quay. 

In contrast with the animation of the 
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above described scenes and the impres- 
sion produced by the beautiful scenery 
lying before one’s vision upon entrance 
into the harbor are the sights presenting 
themselves to the tourist, when stepping 
upon the streets of Alexandria itself, the 
portal to the land of the Pharaohs. 
Whoever expects to find here monu- 
ments and ruins of older and mighty 
cities, which may recall to the mind 
the wondrous deeds of the great Mace- 
donian, must prepare himself for a severe 
disappointment ; the only monument still 
existing, the so-called Pillar of Pompey, 
does not even date back to the time 
when older Alexandria stood upon the 
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summit of its magnificence and power ; 
but was erected during the administration 
of Diocletian, to whom it was dedicated, 
by a prefect named Pompeius. 

After centuries of splendor under the 
Ptoilemus and a long row of Roman em- 
perors, the once great and beautiful city, 
famous for its learning and commerce, 
slowly lost its former influence, and with 
it its nmmerous inhabitants, until at last 
it became an insignificant town, contain- 
ing about five thousand people ; its envi- 
ronments became covered by morasses ; 
its monuments by sand and ashes. 

This was partly caused by battles be- 
tween the Byzantines and the Califs, and 
partly by the rivalry of Cairo, the prin- 
cipal city of Egypt. 
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The Alexandria of to-day, however 
is a modern creation of Mehemet Ali’ 
the founder of the present vice-kingly 
dynasty, and in part built upon different 
ground from where the antique city 
stood. 

To receive a collective impression of 
the city it is only necessary to take a 
walk through the main streets of the 
Arabian quarter, and also through the 
part occupied by the European element. 
The latter, which lies east from the first, 
still shows the traces of the destruction 
caused by the Arabi insurrection and 
bombardment of the English men-of- 
war, especially in the Mehemet Ali 
square, the centre of Alexandria com- 
merce. In the same stands entirely in 
contradistinction to usual Mohammedan 
custom, a statute of the modern founder 
of the city. 

Oriental street life and African vegeta- 
tion can be observed here in its most 
primitive manner, but to find them in 
highest perfection one has to pay a visit 
to Cairo. 

The train, which leaves Alexandria at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon offers an op- 
portunity to tourists. It makes a journey 
of five and a half hours through the 
fruitful plains of the Nile delta before one 
reaches his destination. Such Egyptian 
railroad is, however, not quite the same 
thing as an European one ; but still it is 
of sufficient excellence, when one‘ re- 
members that the country is only semi- 
civilized. The depot, erected in 1855, 
and built in imitation of the French 
style, is to-day, as far as its conveniences 
and sanitary condition are concerned, in 
that state which is generally acquired by all 
Oriental public buildings; they are erected, 
but afterward no one makes the slight- 
est effort to keep them in decent order. 
Only as regards the railways themselves, 
this is not applicable. They are looked 
after carefully and receive every atten- 
tion possible. There are no flagmen be- 
tween stations, nor any guards to prevent 
accidents. Still one never hears of de- 
lays and collisions, and everything seems 
to run along smoothly and serenely. 

The European only can use the palace 
cars, as they alone are kept clean; the 

















well-to-do Arabian travels second class, 
whilst the poor Egyptian generally uses 
third class. The palace cars are fur- 
nished with something of refinement ; 
beveled mirrors grace the coupé-walls, 
and the chairs are covered with red 
leather ; the personnel is very polite and 
the most of them speak French. 

The landscape through which the train 
carries the traveler is a most charming 
one, and perfectly level, and bears the 
appearance of extraordinary fruitfulness. 
On all sides can be seen splendid fields of 
wheat and barley, clover and lima beans. 
January is the second month of the win- 
ter period of cultivation, whose com- 
mencement (Sowing) falls in December, 
and whose end (harvesting) in April ; for 
there are three different periods during 
the year in Egypt when the soil gives up 
its riches to the industrious rustic. One 
also may notice here and there some 
superb fields of cotton; slender date 
trees, tamarisks, and sycamores or fig 
trees singly throwing their shade upon 
the field, and only found combined in 
groups and small woods in the proximity 
of. villages and towns. 

Numerous’ water-ways and_ canals, 
partly inclosed by dams, flow through the 
country. They seem well filled with 
water, and did not indicate that during 
last autumn the Nile had proven exceed- 


ingly niggardly with its fructifying 
waters. ‘The most striking and largest of 


these canals is the Mamudijo Canal, thus 
named after Mahmid, the former Turkish 
Sultan. It was built by Mehemet Ali 
for the purpose of furnishing a sufficient 
supply of water to the city of Alexandria, 
and also to connect the various parts of 
the interior of Egypt. ‘The railroad 
travels along this canal for the first fifty 
kilometres, sometimes very close to it 
and again at a much greater distance. 
Frequently the former runs over smaller 
canals, which divide from the larger, to 
carry its waters to the distant fields. The 
roads, especially near villages and cities, 
are animated with pedestrians, riders on 
donkeys, and camels. The villages, built 
always on low hills, or at least upon spots 
protected by their elevation against the 
regular Nile floods, present an entirely 
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different aspect from those in European 
lands. 

The huts—for one can hardly call them 
houses—are built of unbaked bricks, man- 
ufactured from the mud of the Nile, which 
is the same material used yearly as man- 
ure for fertilizing the fields. This, from a 
distance, makes the villages look like large 
and wide mounds, with small holes for 
doors, for other openings the dwelling of 
the Fellaheen does not possess. Some- 
times, where the villages lie close to the 
railway, one has an opportunity to gaze 
into the huts from above, for the four 
walls out of which they consist are very 
low, inclosing generally only one room, 
and have in most cases only a defective, 
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flat roof of straw. This is the habitation 
of the Fellaheen, the agriculturist, whose 
fate it is even to-day, as it was during the 
reign of the mighty Pharaohs, to till the 
marvelously fruitful soil in the sweat of 
his brow, without gaining for himsel‘ any 
other reward but a meagre sufficiency for 
his daily wants. 

The houses in cities which are touched 
by the railway present a more solid ap- 
pearance ; especially is this the case with 
Tanta, a city lying midway between Cairo 
and Alexandria, and one’s attention is at- 
tracted there by a vice-kingly castle and 
a clean-looking mosque. 

Cairo, or in Arabian, Masr-el Kahira, 
with its four hundred thousand inhab- 
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itants, is the largest city on the conti- 
nent, where the Arabian language is 
spoken; and after Constantinople, also 
the largest one of the Turkish empire. 
Its climatic conditions are highly favora- 
ble, the effect of its geographical and 
topographical situation. 

Wedged in between the right side of 
the Nile’s river bank and the Sahara 
desert, Cairo receives a large part of the 
high average temperature of the Sahara 
and also of its always clear sky. At the 
same time does the proximity of the 
ocean tend to diminish materially the 
great differences between the heat of the 
day and the chilliness of the night, 
which are the peculiar property of the 
desert. Rain but rarely visits this city ; 
and all cultivated land lying southward, 
and especially the narrow Nile valley, re- 
ceives the necessary moisture needed for 
the numerous gardens and fields exclu- 
sively through the yearly floods of the 
Nile. 

It is self-evident that with such a 
charming climate the greater part of 
public life takes place in the open air. 
It is in this, and also in the great variety 
of elements composing the populace, 
where lies the indescribable charm _pro- 
duced upon every European gazing on 
the street scenes of this city. Arabs, 
Fellaheens, Bedouins, Turks, Berbins, Ne- 
groes, Kopts, Levantines, Europeans 
may be seen on every side. One sees 
them on foot, upon horses, upon donkeys, 
upon camels, and upon all kinds of carts. 
And what is seen is so odd, so intensely 
different from anything one has seen be- 
fore ; now comical, now serious; and 
then again one perceives forms and 
scenes just as they are at home—in short, 
it isan exceedingly vivid representation 
of the most picturesque intermingling of, 
human activity. 

The centre of all is formed by the 
streets and public squares surrounding 
the Ezbekieh garden. The most promi- 
nent of these streets is the ‘* Muski.’’ 
Upon it are nearly all of the great Euro- 
pean salesrooms, and it also forms the 
entrance to the Moslemic eastern quarters, 
with their inextricable intermixture of 
alleys and narrow streets. 


The other principal highways of com- 
merce are: The Boulevard Mehemet Ali, 
leading to the Citadelle ; the Sharia Abi- 
din, which leads to the palace bearing the 
same name in the southern part of the 
city, now the residence of the present 
Khedive ; the Sharia Kasren Nil, leading 
to the great Nile bridge; the Sharia 
Billah, leading to Billah, the former har- 
bor, and the Sharia Kantarat ed Dikke, 
which leads to the Alexandria depot. 
All of these streets, upon which activity 
continues even during the first hours of 
the night, although in a lessened degree, 
have their gas illumination, the same as 
every other large European city. Nor 
are water-works lacking. Through them 
it has been made possible to beautify a 
large part of Cairo with its wonderful 
tree and garden vegetation, whose pecu- 
liarity and splendor, next to the pictur- 
esqueness and restlessness of the people, 
attracts the most attention from the Eu- 
ropean. 

It is a remarkable fact that this splen- 
did vegetation, forming as it does a ma- 
terial part of the country, like the char- 
acter of Cairo, and which no doubt will 
in time influence the whole of Egypt, has 
been mainly a creation of the last two 
decades. 
this century endeavors were made by the 
vice-kings Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim to 
ornament the bald and barren squares, 
streets, and ways of the capital and its 
environments with shade-giving trees. 
But the lack of experienced advisers 
made success a matter of impossibility. 
The first to prove successful was the 
father of the present ruler. He engaged 
the services of the French garden-en- 
gineer Barillett, under whose skillful di- 
rection, during the years of 1869 to 1874, 
the largest part of these beautiful gardens 
were called into existence, that form at 
the present date the principal ornament 
and attraction of the Egyptian capital, 
the Ezbekieh garderi and the beautiful 
plantations upon the islands Rhoda and 
Gezireh ; the tree avenues in the new city 
of Ismailia and those upon the left bank of 
the Nile leading to Schubia, Bulak-Dakrur, 
and to the Pyramids of Gizeh. Ismael 
at the same time stimulated the desire for 


Already in the first half of 
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building by giving away building-lots to 
persons of means, making it a condition 
incidental to this transaction that a house 
should be erected there inside of eighteen 
months. In consequence of this we have 
to-day, under the name Ismailia, a 
charming little city that shows in many 
places an elegant architecture, and which, 
through the unfoldment of a luxurious 
tropical vegetation, in tastefully laid out 
gardens, gives genuine pleasure to the 
cultivated observer. 

Let us begin our wanderings through 
the capital, near the Ezbekieh square. In 
the middle of this square lies the already- 
mentioned magnificent park. Its length 
and width are about three hundred and 
fifty and two hundred and fifty metres ; 
its surface, therefore, nearly nine hectares. 
The botanist may find here a rich field 
for his studies ; not only the numerous 
kinds of the domestic date tree, but also 
a great variety of acclimatized trees and 
shrubs, all of them grouped with much 


taste and giving shades to the many 
travelers upon the park-roads. Nor is 


here a lack of restaurants and cafés, or 
theatres and concert rooms, where every 
afternoona military band performs; or 
of artificial grottoes, and of gondolas for 
a row upon the clear waters of the pond. 
Broad streets, well shaded with trees, sur- 
round the park, and _ hotels, public build- 
ings, apothecaries, the opera house, 
French cafés, American saloons, German 
beer gardens form their most conspicuous 
feature. 

‘The liveliest spot upon these streets is 
the southwest corner of the square, right 
where the latter widens itself out and be- 
comes the Place de l’Opéra. Here it is 
where the two largest and busiest streets 
of Cairo meet and the confusion thereby 
occasioned is at times indescribable. 

Let us stand still for ten minutes and 
try to observe what takes place before 
our eyes. Scarcely have we stopped here, 
and are looking around us, when from 
the donkey place three, four, five half- 
grown youths are seen running toward 
us, each of them leading a gray animal by 
the bridle. From the streets to the right 
and left two or three more are coming. 
All shout in the loudest tone of voice, 





praising the qualities of their animals, 
‘*yood donkey, sir;’’ ‘‘ bon bandet, 
baron ;’’ ‘‘serr gutter esel, Madame,’’ 
* * %* ‘Thus we are surrounded with 
shouting boys and docile jackasses, and 
there seems to be no hope to get rid of 
them during the next few hours. But 
now approaches salvation in the form of 
a policeman. ‘* What do you wish, sir ?’’ 
he asked us in fluent French. ‘* Which of 
the donkeys would you prefer to retain ?”’ 
And like lightning the elastic stick of 
that gentleman falls down upon the 
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hardened backs of the boys and we are 
free once more, 

An elegant carriage now comes from 
the Blah Street, turning into the Ezbe- 
kieh Place, its occupant being a gentle- 
man dressed in European fashion. About 
ten steps in advance of it run two Sais 
(runners), strong and clever fellows, 
clothed in that picturesque garb which is 
customary for this class of servants: over 
the white shirt with wide sleeves is a 
close-fitting short and colored vest with 
rich gold embroidery ; short white panta- 
loons, tied below the knee; a bright 
colored cloth around the waist ; legs and 
feet entirely bare ; for head-covering the 
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fez, and in the hand a staff. Every one 
makes way for the carriage, but the Sais 
‘* insist upon demanding free passage for 
their master’’ in as loud a tone as 
possible. 

Three Arabian women pass close by us, 
apparently belonging to the aristocratic 
classes, as indicated by their dresses and 
the eunuch who follows in their wake. 


They wear a mantle with exceedingly 
wide sleeves made from a very rich silk 
fabric ; a dense black veil hides the face 
from the eyes downward and reaches to 
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the feet ; it is held firm by a little metal 
stick, fastened upon the forehead; the 
head is covered by a piece of black silk 
cloth. Beneath the hem of the mantle 
are visible the wide light-colored silk 
pantaloons, which are tied around the 
ankles; and the feet are clad in bright 
velvet shoes, embroidered with fanciful 
designs in gold and silver. It is not a 
beautiful view which they present in 
their formless covering. Only by the 
elastic step and the sparkling eyes one 
may perceive that two of them must be 
still young and possibly attractive. The 


tall fellow, their servant and guard, who 
follows them, moving along with his un- 
naturally long legs and arms in an awe- 
inspiring manner, is black as a coal from 
head to foot—black of skin, black hair, 
dressed in a black well-buttoned coat 
and black trousers—and only upon his 
head the red turban or fez. 

From the Abidin Street comes a rider 
upon a camel, an Egyptian soldier, hold- 
ing in his hands a large map, apparently 
an orderly, who transmits the orders of 
his superiors. He leads his animal with 
a single rein fastened to its nose, and the 
camel’s rapid pace quickly removes him 
from our view. 

A carefully-dressed Arab now passes 
us with majestic steps; over the brown 
silk kafton he wears a many-folded 
wrap made out of gray camel-hair goods ; 
the feet are covered with white stockings 
and red-leather shoes; the trousers are 
tied around the calves. Upon the head 
he carries a carefully-folded white turban. 
He meets another in similar garb; the 
two seem to know each other, for they 
favor each other with the elaborate cere- 
monial of the Arabian greeting: the 
right hand moves to the forehead and 
then over the breast, when it crosses the 
left one, and then again to the mouth ; 
one hears the sound of a kiss from the 
lips and an expressicn of deep and sin- 
cere devotion speaks from the eyes of 
both as they bow deeply at the same 
time. All these movements happen dur- 
ing the meeting with such dexterity, one 
might say, graceful dignity, that our 
European manners seem stiff and wooden 
in comparison. 

Then follow mutual questions in their 
own language, which are politely an- 
swered, and they separate with a repeti- 
tion of the same ceremonial which 
formed the prelude to their meeting. 

Now approaches a small caravan of don- 
keys. Foremost ride two women dressed 
in simple garb and enwrapped in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Mohammedan 
religion. They sit very far on the back 
of their animal, and the stirrups are so 
high that the knees nearly touch the hip. 
They hold the reins with the left hand 
and upon the right arm each one holds a 
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baby. Two animals follow, one carrying 
a large and a small boy, whilst the other 
is heavily loaded down with a multitude 
of house-furnishing goods. ‘The conclu- 
sion is formed by the turban-crowned 
husband upon the family donkey, which 
is much stronger and larger than his four 
companions, and which need not carry 
anything but the proud burden of its 
lord and master. 

Here comes along a poorly-looking cou- 
ple in the simple dress of the Fellaheen. 
He wears a blue shirt, a brown wrapper, 
a pair of short pants, and a felt cap upon 
the head ; she a long, blue coat, the veil, 
and, as ornament, copper foot-rings around 
the ankles. Upon her shoulder sits rid- 
ing her child, a little naked boy about 
two years old, but festooned in the same 
way with a foot-ring around his tiny 
ankles. 

Now comes three English soldiers upon 
donkeys, in short, red coats; the small 
caps covering the head, after the manner 
of German students, upon the left ear ; 
the short little stick, which they are per- 
mitted to wear after service, gracefully 
held in the right hand, and the noses 
high up in the air. 

A troupe of domestic cavalry comes 
riding in fast gallop from the railway 
street ; behind it, in an elegant carriage 
two gentlemen in ‘‘ Stambulino”’ dress 
(European black coat, with one row of 
buttons and stand-up collar, upon the 
head the turban) followed by a few other 
carriages with occupants. One of the 
gentlemen in the first carriage responds 
to the salutes of the public upon the 
streets. Upon inquiry we were in- 
formed that ‘‘this was the Khedive, 
who had returned from Helnan and is 
now ‘upon the road to the Castle Abidin.”’ 

As we pass through the park, a Bedouin 
offers to us date-sausage stuffed in skins ; 
a Fellaheen boy antiquities, whose genu- 
ineness he affirms with many oaths, and 
another boy tobacco pipes and things of 

similar character, and all at the very 
lowest prices. Upon our refusal to pur- 
chase, each one of them puts out his 


hand and says, ‘‘ Bakshish,’’ the equiva- 
lent for a small Egyptian coin. 
We soon 


reach the spot, where the 
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Muski meets the Ezbekieh square ; right 
in front, to left, stands a great Greek 
coffee-house, known as such by the sign 
above the entrance ‘‘ Kafenion,’’ and 
also through the great number of Greek 
guests passing out and in. European 
demands for cleanliness find here no sat- 
isfaction. We therefore ‘go on further 
and arrive at a not very large and rather 
narrowly extended square, called Atabet 
Kadra, upon which Fellaheens offer for 
sale various kinds of fruits, vegetables, 
food for animals, and especially fresh 
clover. But only at the other side of this 
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square begins the Muski proper, the prin- 
cipal vein of the commerce of Cairo. The 
entire street is only six to seven metres 
wide, and after the deduction of the 
pavements only four to five metres re- 
main for the use of carriages, carts, ani- 
mals, and men carrying heavy loads, as 
is customary in the Orient. 

Every house has a salesroom upon the 
first floor, and sometimes also on the 
second, containing wares of every imag- 
inable character, European and Eastern. 
One notes clothes, furniture, medicines, 
watches, victuals, optical and mechanical 
instruments, books, writing and drawing 
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materials, and thousand others, and in all egress of the purchasing public. In ad- 
these stores an uninterrupted ingress and_ dition to this there are numerous sales- 














men upon the street itself, who offer their 
various wares with much energy and per- 
sistence; from time to time a water- 
carrier, carrying upon his back, in a goat 
skin or in an earthen vessel, drinking 
water, and making this fact known by 
the incessant beating together of two 
_metal disks, making a sound sufficiently 
strong to call the attention of all to his 
presence. 

One soon perceives the impossibility to 
obtain a quiet spot for the purpose of ob- 
servation in this ever-moving ocean of 
men, women, donkeys, and carriages ; and 
that it would be much better to remain in 
motion, moving along with the throng. 
But this method also insufficient 
and _ unsatisfactory, and is happy 


seems 
one 


finally to be able to secure the services of 


a donkey and its driver. Once upon the 
back of the gray animal, one can swim 
with pleasure and ease through this 
Oriental confusion. The pleasurable sen- 
sation experienced in the donkey ride 
through the streets of Cairo cannot be 
" excelled anywhere. 

Bright and clever fellows are the 
donkey-boys or Cairo, who follow close 
upon the animal’s heels. ‘Though their 
knowledge of the European languages is 
exceedingly limited, yet they are always 
prepared and even anxious to converse 
with their passengers, to become his cice- 
rone, and to teach him in all quickness a 
little of the Arabian vocabulary ; and 
they are highly gratified when they think 
their efforts have been crowned with suc- 
Their animals also possess quali- 
ties that deserve the fullest praise. Not- 
withstanding their smallness, they are 
strong and enduring, are always docile 
and bright, a great contrast to their ob- 
streperous companions in Europe, and 
withal easily fed and kept. A few hand- 
fuls of clover are sufficient to keep them 
on the go for the whole day. 

In this way we hurry through the 
Muski in a rapid but comfortable man- 
ner. Behind us we hear from time to 


cess. 


time the voice of the boy to whom our 
progress seems too slow, ‘* Chah—chah 
—chah :” or if he wants his donkey to 
quicker : 


move still ‘* Chirgah—chir- 


? 


gah! 
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We arrive at a second street corner. 
Suddenly the throng of human beings 
stop and we see a Moslemic funeral ap- 
proaching us. Six poorly dressed men 
singing loudly, form the advance guard ; 
they sing in constant repetition the most 
important verse of the Mohammedan 
code of belief: ‘* Illaha ill Allah, Mu- 
hammedan rasulah ’llah’’ (‘‘ There is 
no other god but God, and Mohammed is 
His Prophet’’). Then follows a number of 
male mourners and next a few boys, 
singing; one of them carries upon a 
cushion made out of palm leaves, the 
Koran. Then comes the corpse, inclosed 
in a coffin consisting of rough wooden 
boards, and carried by the nearest rela- 
tions and friends, who change off at in- 
tervals. 

Behind the corpse follow the mourn- 
ing women, recognizable as such by their 
loud weeping, and also by a strip of blue 


silk wound around their heads. Blue is 
here the color of mourning. The con- 


clusion forms a number of hired mourn- 
ing women, who emit peculiarly disagree- 
able sounds. ‘The funeral moves ahead 
of us slowly toward the city gate, where 
Muski ends. We turn in the next street 
to get rid of this obstacle, and find our- 
selves in the ‘*Suk en Nahhasin,’’ or 
Market of the Coppersmiths. This 
street is still narrower than the Muski, 
has no pavement walks, and its houses 
bear an altogether Oriental stamp. 

About two hundred metres trom the en- 
trance to this street, or rather alley, upon 
the left side, stand three somewhat decrepit 
but still stately looking mosques. They 
were erected in the thirteenth century by | 
the Sultans Kalafin, Nasir, and Barkuk and 
named after them, which names they 
still retain. The Kalaftn mosque was 
really a magnificent hospital, in which at 
present metal-workers have taken abode, 
and only the burial-room of the erector 
serves to-day religious purposes. Its 
portal of black and white marble is es- 
pecially conspicuous. The same com- 
bined with the marble portals of the two 
other mosques forms a most attractive 
picture, which is still heightened by the 
many minarets rising from the roofs. 
The private buildings show also by 
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their wall and wood architecture the un- 
mistakable character of Oriental creation. 
In great variety repeated one notes here 
the wooden lattices or grates at the upper 
windows, from behind which the women 
can unobserved watch the scenes upon 
the streets. This grate work offers to the 
Moslemic artist the richest opportunity 
to demonstrate his skilland taste in the 
most manifold ways; his compositions 
are always charming and well executed, 
and prove him an artist of no mean order. 

In this ‘*Suk en Nahhassin’’ the 
crowds are still more condensed than in 
the Muski. Carts and riders pass along 
even here without hindrance. Even 
camels are at times driven through, 
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although this has been forbidden for 
some years in the Muski. 

A peculiar picture painted upon the 
wall of one of the houses fetters our at- 
tention. The thing resembles the primi- 
tive art-production of European chil- 
dren. A railway train, a steamer, both 
to be known as such principally by a 
great cloud of smoke which escapes from 
the chimney. Camels, donkeys, lions 
* * * all painted in the most simple 
and childish manner. We came across 
similar productions later on in other 
streets. Upon inquiry we were told that 
these pictures represented incidents in 
the journey of a pilgrim to Mecca, and 
that houses ornamented such wise were 
inhabited by Hadschis—?. ¢., Pilgrims. 

Before one arrives at the before-men- 
tioned three mosques, a little, narrow 
alley is seen which forms the entrance to 





the ‘Chau el Challilli.”’ This is the 
name of that part of the city where are 
congregated the principal Oriental ba- 
zaars. A main alley and _ numberless 


smaller ones make up this quarter of 


commerce, nearly all of them covered 


over as a protection against the rays of 


the sun ; sometimes boards are used and, 
again, only matting, and enough open- 
ings are left to permit the necessary light 
to fall through. The width of these 
alleys is rarely more that three metres, 
generally only two metres, and often still 
less than that. Nevertheless, riders upon 
donkeys pass along. Nowhere can one 
learn better than here how little room is 
needful to suffice for public convenience. 

Right alongside of these alleys are the 
shops of the merchants, one close to the 
other, and all opening up to the alley ; 
the tables upon which their wares are 
spread are low; very little higher than 
the seat on the inside, upon which the 
merchant squats with crossed legs and 
serene dignity. 

Some of the alleys end in yards, upon 
whose sides are located the storerooms 
of carpet and silk merchants. 

The small area of space offers a good 
opportunity to observe the Orientals in 
their behavior and intercourse. Here 
one purchases whatever seems desirable 
to be taken home: carpets, silks, em- 
broideries, jewelry, metal goods. Many 
of the merchants, especially the Kopts, 
speak French and English, and even a 
little German. If one purchases of an 
Arab who knows no other language, an 
interpreter is quickly produced. But 
this always raises the value of the wares 
about ten to twenty per cent., which dif- 
ference is received by the agent. 

Extortionate prices are asked by every 
one, by the Mohammedan as well as by 
the Kopt ; one can, therefore, not evade 
trying to beat down the price as much as 
possible. The best way is to find out 
the true value and offer it at once, with- 
out minding the merchant’s protesta- 
tions. But if one does not know it, 
quietly offer half of what the merchant 
demands, or at least that much, as to 
permit an increase, to reach the amount 
one intends to pay from the first. 
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We r= return to the entrance of the 
Cha:: ei-Challilli, and through the Suk- 
en-Nahhassin back to the Muski. ‘There 
we perceive also upon the other side of 
the street a genuine Oriental narrow 
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ing a most tasteful architecture. We also 
notice here private houses ornamented 
in true Oriental style; and the noisy, 
restless street life, compressed into an 
incomprehensibly small space. 


Here are 

















*“UPON HER SHOULDER SITS HER LITTLE CHILD.’ — Page 13. 


alley, called the Gurye. We discover here 
also the peculiar picturesque perspectives, 
proud mosques from which rise graceful 
minarets, and in their neighborhood the 
sebils, which are water-fountains, unfold- 





the different markets for traders ; a mar- 
ket place for books, one for dried fruits, 
one for shoemakers, and numerous others. 
We ride through a number of them and 
only the twilight reminds us of the fact 
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that it is time to move homeward. The 
dawn lasts but a short time in Egypt; 
wherefore it is already dark night when 
we at last arrive at our hotel. 

To learn more of the environments of 
Cairo, we again hire two donkeys the 
next day and ride through the Muski 
until we reach the city gate; in a short 
time we reach the Hill of the Wind-mills, 
as it is called. Although its height is 
not very great, still a most wonderful 
scenery spreads itself out before our eyes. 
At our feet toward west and southwest 
Cairo, from whose mass of houses rise 
innumerable minarets and cupolas, here 
and there interspersed with gardens and 
groups of trees; beyond that the green 
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Nile valley, and touching the horizon 
the yellow shimmering heights of the 
Lybian desert—and lo! there in the 
southwest the three pyramids of Gizeh, 
the six-thousand-year-old monuments of 
Cheops, Chefren, and Mykerinus ; look- 
ing as clear-cut and fresh as if they were 
only built yesterday. 

The impression received at this mo- 
ment can only be compared with the 
sensation one feels when entering the 
Eternal City one first gazes upon the 
ruins of the Roman Campagna. And 
yet how young are these ruins as com- 
pared with the Pyramids! 

North lies the city Abbassiye, and the 
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luxurious green of the Nile delta, which 
here begins; also the numerous tributa- 
ries, shining brightly by their reflected 
sunlight, and many small villages and 
gardens; a dreary looking ridge of brown 
cliffs, the Mokattan Mountains, rises in 
the east and south, we perceive the forti- 
fication of the Citadelle of Cairo and 
also the Alabaster Mosque of Mehemet 
Ali. 

The valley between the Mokattan 
Mountains and our point of observation, 
the Wind-mill Hill, is like the latter, a 
plain of sand without the slightest trace 
of vegetation. The Egyptian capital 
touches here directly the Arabian desert. 
Nevertheless, this valley is not without 
life. Camels carrying great loads move 
along in single file near the railway, 
which cuts through the valley in its 
entire length. Even a village spreads 
over part of the valley, nearly a kilo- 
meter in length, and half as wide; it has 
a peculiar appearance, consisting only 
of small mosques, with graceful cu- 
polas and elegant minarets built in an 
artistically complete form out of the gray- 
brown material furnished by the near-by 
stone-quarries. 

Looking close upon each single build- 
ing, One perceives that many of them are 
in ruins, and that between these ruins a 
ill-looking Arabian crowd is moving 
around. These are known as the monu- 
ments of the Kalifs, and they proved in 
former times a sinecure to a great num- 
ber of priests and servants, who became 
intrusted with their preservation. 

We took leave of the ‘‘ Wind-mill’’ hill 
and followed a southward course, leading 
to the Citadelle ; we kept near a chain of 
ash-heaps, which accompany the walls of 
Cairo and sometimes even rise higher 
than they ; this enabled us to gaze into 
the houses lying near the city wall. This 
is one of the poorest of the Arabian 
quarters which we -are_ passing now, 
mostly built out of unburnt Nile bricks ; 
often the roof is full of holes and some- 
times lacking altogether, as miserable 
looking at the best as the poorest of the 
Fellaheen villages. At further distance 
from the walls the houses present a more 
solid appearance. Upon the flat roofs 
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people are busy. Peculiar looking affairs, 
with their opening to the north, serve as 
wind-catchers, and introduce fresh and 
cool air into the houses. ‘The city wall 
also isin a dilapidated condition; the 
best preserved of all are the gates. At 
the present time the Citadelle and the 
great armory near the Nile bridge are un- 
doubtedly the most important points of 
Cairo, occupied by the English. The 
guard permitted us to enter, and after 
we had passed a second gate, we found 
ourselves opposite the great Mosque of 
Mehemet Ali. First we step into the un- 
covered Tahu-el-Gami or court, but are 
compelled to put a pair of large slippers 
over our shoes before we are allowed to 


enter. 
This court is surrounded by three 
walls; in the middle of the exactly 


square court, each side about forty metres 
long, is the Hanefye, the fountain for 
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religious ablutions, which all believers 
must use before entering into the inner 
rooms of the mosque. Upon arriving 
there, we notice the praying niche in the 
southeast wall, at its right side the pulpit ; 
further on the already opened ‘‘Koran,”’ 
upon a low desk; the ‘: Dicke,’’ a small 
wooden elevation, from which the 
preacher’s assistants repeat what has been 
read ; and a great number of lamps and 
candles hanging down from the ceiling. 
The whole makes quite an impression 
upon the European mind. 

We have here for the first time an op- 
portunity to observe the religious Moslem 
during his prayer. His face turned 
toward Mecca, he lifts his arms to Allah, 
bows down low, falls upon his knees, 
bows still lower until his forehead touches 
the carpet, and then rises, only to repeat 
these movements as before, whilst pious 
devotion speaks from all his features. 


LINES. 


BY EVA SPOTTISWOODS LEMOINE. 


| astoherane was over. Hiram Powers 

came out to the long line of non- 
descript vehicles tied under the horse- 
shed and laid his hand on the rein that 
secured his team. They were old, brown 
farm horses. The wagon they drew had 
piously traveled in to the little church 
on such occasions as this since the days 
when Hiram had sat in a little red, 
straw-seated chair at the driver’s feet, 
from which he could just see over the 
dashboard the great backs of the horses. 
In the years since then, Hiram had suc- 
ceeded to the broad, black-leather seats 
of command, and in place of his old 
father, bed-ridden now, was charioteer 
to his ‘‘ women-folks.”’ 

It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
The little congregation gathered for the 
second time that Sunday to hear the 
noted divine who had chanced this way, 
came soberly out into its soft radiance, 
and lingered, the women, for a moment’s 
chat, while the horses were brought up. 

Hiram glanced back at one of them, a 
tall, very fair girl, who stood a little 
apart from the rest, with a long riding- 





skirt thrown over her arm. Her young, 
delicate face, upturned in the moonlight, 
had not yet lost the reverent look with 
which she had been listening to the ser- 
mon. Hiram watched her worshipfully 
from the shadow under the shed; then 
he turned from his own team toa big 
horse, near them, whose broad back bore 
a sort of side-saddle, and, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly led him away to the horse-block 
before the white gate of the church-yard. 

The girl in the porch saw him and 
blushed slightly as the other girls glanced 
at her and tittered. Nevertheless, she went 
down at once to the block and mounted 
its steps to the top, which was almost on 
a level with the back of the horse. . The 
skirt she had carried she spread over the 
saddle, then turned about and sat down 
on it, composedly buttoning the habit 
around her. Hiram still held the reins ; 
he gave them to her now without a word, 
and with a shy murmur of thanks, she 
jerked the horse’s head out toward the 
road. As the animal moved away from 
the block, her feet slid over the top and 
dropped against his side, at which he 
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commenced a sober jog-trot. Her father 
mounted and rode after her, and Hiram 
turned back for his own team. 

His sisters and aunt were waiting 
somewhat impatiently. Hiram sat gravely 
in his place, while the three women 
climbed by hub and wheel-tire into the 
old vehicle, then he, too, turned into the 
street. They were soon out of the little 
town, and winding along the homeward 
road which they had all to themselves 
now, except for the old man and his 
daughter just ahead of them. 

Letty Powers, who sat with her brother 
on the backless front seat, swung her feet 
over it into the wagon that she might 
face the other two and join in their talk. 
She and her sister were middle-aged 
women; they were fifteen years older 
than Hiram. Flat-chested, Western farm- 
women, who never thought of dress as a 
means of adornment ; whose gowns, cut 
by the same pactern year in and year 
out, lay over their breasts in broad 
creases from shoulder to shoulder, the 
Misses Powers, at thirty-five, still dressed 
alike to express the fact that they were 
twins as artlessly as they had done at 
fifteen. 

For the twenty years between, their 
slow-moving lives had seen no impor- 
tant incident. ‘They went nowhere ; 
they read nothing: their educations lay 
back in the dim past, having been em- 
phatically ‘‘ finished ’’’ long ago. Never- 
theless, their days knew no conscious 
lack. They passed over their heads so 
lightly as to leave no trace in lines or 
wrinkles ; the ‘‘ Powers girls’’ had only 
aged as flowers do, by fading. 

Aunt Martha was a rather grewsome 
old lady of seventy-five or more, and 
proud of her remarkable preservation. 
Through the gaps in her teeth her 
words whistled incessantly. To-night 
she had mastered the congregation as 
thoroughly as the sermon, and the chat- 
ter in the back of the wagon was without 
a pause for most of the way. 

Hiram heard nothing of it. Round- 
shouldered in his driver’s seat, with his 
hat pushed well to the back of his head, 
he followed with his eyes the two figures 
riding on ahead. ‘The lad was very dif- 
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ferent from his people; kis mouth was 
sensitive ; his brown eyes thoughtful, and 
Aunt Martha once remarked that ‘Ef 
he’d bin a girl, she shud say ther was 
somethin’ kinder sweet about him.’’ 
Hiram was more than this. He was an 
unusually handsome fellow, but in a 
fashion too refined for the eyes about 
him, and he himself had caught no hint 
of it in the little looking-glass above the 
hand basin in the kitchen where he 
washed before sitting down to dinner. 
The old white horse, jogging on ahead, 
bore on his broad back the only being in 
the world whom Hiram recognized as 
beautiful. And Hiram loved her. 

This night for the first time he owned 
it to himself. For the first time heard 
the word ‘‘love’’ in his thoughts with- 
out striving uneasily to change them ; for 
the first time felt his vague impulse 
changed into purpose, and said over to 
himself her name and ‘‘ wife’’ together. 
Any one catching a glimpse of his still 
figure and then of the intense light in 
his eyes, of the strength in the hand that 
grasped the reins would have been star- 
tled. She had seemed so lovely to him, 
to-night, in the dim little church, that 
his heart had beaten faster, his thoughts 
had spoken out to him. Standing fora 
moment in the porch, his eyes had met 
hers, and he had not turned them away. 
Heretofore, at such a happening, he 
would instantly have moved aside, but 
to-night it was different, and he wanted 
her to understand a little. For the same 
reason, he had been bold to serve her 
when she mounted. Now he seemed to 
see himself teaching her lesson after les- 
son in the same knowledge. Some- 
time she would know it all, and he 
would know that she knew it, and after 
that— Hiram began to look on another 
side of it all; he must leave the old farm 
or work it toa greater profit somehow: 
the old house was full, there must be an- 
other— 

The horse turned in at the home-gate 
of his own accord, and Hiram turned 
his head to look after the shadowy fig- 
ures vanishing up the moon-lit road. 

A woman ran down the path to meet 
them, flapping her white apron excitedly. 
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‘«Come into the house, quick !’’ she 
cried, in a shrill whisper, ‘‘ Mr. Powers 
has be’n took with a stroke an’ I’m ’most 
scart to death here all alone with him.”’ 

She turned and flew up the path to the 
house again, and, too startled for words, 
they clambered down from the wagon 
and ran the rest of the way to the door 
and on to the ground bedroom. 

Poor old man! ‘The sort of twilight 
life he had been living in these past in- 
valid years was fast settling into night. 
‘They knew it when they looked at him. 
Hiram turned and went out to ride after a 
doctor. For the daughters, it was pitiful 
to see the calm of their natures broken 
up, and to see, too, the unexpected 
strength, strangely at variance with their 
almost childish shrinking and terror, with 
which they mastered their great grief for 
his sake. 

Two or three days remained to him, 
and they were as such days always are in 
the country. Aunt Martha never left her 
brother ; distant relatives gathered slowly, 
and, assisted by the women, Letty and 
her sister did all the thousand necessary 
tasks for the enlarged household, leaving 
nothing undone because of their trouble. 
The time to sit still with nothing ex- 
pected of them came only when the 
house was a house of mourning. ‘Then 
most of the women gathered in one room 
in the half-light of closed blinds, with 
their hands folded in their laps, and 
talked in subdued whispers. 

In the midst rocked Aunt Martha, and 
the steady thump, thump of her ancient 
chair beat time to her tearful sentences: 

“OQ Lawd!’’ she wailed, ‘it’s hard 
fer one to be took and the other left, an’ 
I can’t but feel it—lI’m the last. Not 
but what Thomas was five years older’n 
me, so ’taint nothin’ but what’s nateral. 
Thomas must ’a’ expected to go first. It’s 
a blessed thing ’t I’m spared to these 
pore children, so ’tis.’’ 

The women relatives rocked in silent 
sympathy, and the old lady’s thoughts 
took another turn: 

‘«Pore, pore Thomas! It’s some com- 
fortin’ to feel ’t I’ve jest be’n everythin’ 
to him. Lately, he aint never cared for 
eny other pickles ’cep’ing mine. Oh! 


To think ’t I won’t never need to make 
no more of them pi-hi-ickles !’’ 

The poor old soul’s voice broke in an 
aged sob, and one of the women crossed 
the room to pat her shoulder and whis- 
per comfort to her. Another of them 
breathed a long sigh and spoke, slowly, 
in a low monotone: 

‘The last time I ever see him,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ he was a-settin’ in this very room 
—well an’ hearty. ‘That was five years 
ago. ‘To see him, ye wouldn’t never 
hev looked forrard to this day.’’ 

An old woman sitting near Aunt Mar- 
tha cleared her throat, and said, with a 
mournful shake of the head: 

‘**’T'aint a year sence we see him last, 
Ah-a-h! To think where he is now.”’ 

A mild looking woman nodded assent, 
sadly, to this very natural observation. 
She spoke, in the same slow tone: 

‘*He was always good to mean’ mine. 
I guess his relatives an’ friends aint got 
nothin’ but what’s good to remember 
"bout him. An’ he was a professin’ 
Christian—well, well—all them things 
count now.”’ 

The hoarsely-spoken eulogy roused no 
interest in the sisters; apart by the win- 
dow, they held each other’s hands and 
were quiet enough in their grief. Aunt 
Martha called one of them to her: 

** Letty, child, come here. Where’s 
Hiram, do ye s’pose? I don’t wan’ him 
to make no mistake about pore Thomas’s 
coffin. I set my heart on his havin’ a 
itallic coffin—I guess ’t we are rich 
enough fer that,’’ she added, with a 
glance round the little circle, which mur- 
mured assent and approval. Aunt Mar- 
tha went on— 

‘*Not ez it’s a time for savin’, no 
matter how ye air. ‘The Powerses hey 
be’n right here in this county fer nigh 
about fifty years an’ I guess ’t jest about 
everybody knows us ’n’ is int’rested in 
seein’ Thomas buried han’some. There’ ll 
be a considerable followin’, I reckon. 
Some’ll hev teams ’n’ some won’t, ’n’ 
Hiram, he’s got to be ready fer ’em. 
There’ll be respeck shown, you’f see. I 
calc’ late 't there won’t be enough horses 
*thout we use some mules.’’ 

It was well for the poor old woman 
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that she could thus fill her thoughts with 
the last honors to be paid her brother, 
but it made their sorrow harder for the 
others to bear. Hiram was sent for to 
reassure her as to the coffin, and, very 
patient of her garrulousness, stood beside 
her chair while she poured forth a flood 
of directions and reminiscences. Sob- 
bing, she clung to his hand with both 
her own to keep him with her while he 
assented to her every wish. 

‘*An’, Hiram, you'll see to it ’t 
they sing ‘Beulah Land,’ won’t ye? I 
wouldn’t hev ’em overlook it, count o’ 
what pore Thomas said about it, ye 
know. I wish ’t I could see Mr. Lawler 
myself, a minit, an’ jes’ tell him. I want 
him to be sure an’ say, when he’s givin’ 
out the hymn, that the corpse picked it.’’ 

Yes, it was hard for Hiram, but a 
heavier burden waited for his shoulders. 

After the funeral, his father’s old desk 
had to be opened and his affairs care- 
fully gone over, and his father’s cousin, 
an old country lawyer, helped him at his 
task. 

‘*T always held, Hiram, ’t your father 
ought to let you into his affairs more, but 
he thought different. He never could be 
brought to think ’t you was a man yet, 
an’ then, spite of his always talkin’ 
about the end comin’, it reely was so 
gradual ’t he didn’t actually expect it, as 
ye might say. This mortgage ’s what’s 
hard on you. You'll hate to give up the 
farm—that’s natural, that’s natural.’’ 

The last words were spoken somewhat 
hesitatingly, for the lad before him looked 
so white that the old man was bewildered 
by a feeling of personal cruelty toward 
him. 

‘«T tell ye what it is, Hiram,’’ he said, 
‘*you’re not fit to talk business to-day 
an’ I’m just going back to town right 
now and not stay here to bother ye. 
Walk down the road with me; it’ll do 
ye good.”’ 

Mechanically, Hiram turned the key 
in the lock and moved to accompany 
him. Outside, the soft air, the breath 
of the clustered lilacs came helpfully to 
him. 

Mr. Winters talked on, kindly enough : 
‘¢ You'll come in to town, Hiram, an’ 


find somethin’ to do, easy. I’ve got 
somethin’ in my eye for ye, now, but 
time enough, time enough, to trouble ye. 
You ken get a small house an’ it’ll be a 
good thing for the girls, hearten ’em up. 
Poor things—it’s fort’nate they’ve got 
you to look to. Aunt Martha won’t be 
on your hands long, likely, but the girls’}! 
always make a home for ye, an’ that’s 
what a young man needs, I guess, some 
one to make a home for him. They’re 
kinder settled now, the girls are, ’n’ I 
reckon you'll always hev them with you. 

‘* Three women ’Il be somethin’ of an 
undertakin’ fer ye, Hiram; but things 
might hev bin worse—if you’d bin a 
married man, fer instance.’’ 

The old man put his foot into the stir- 
rup and turned for a last word. Real 
sympathy and well-wishing beamed from 
every line in his face. 

‘* Ves, Hiram; ye aint trammelled in 
any way, thank the Lord. I guess it’s a 
true sayin’ ‘that the back’s fitted to the 
burden ;’ well—well.’’ He bent down 
from the saddle and shook the younger 
man’s hand warmly. 

‘« To-morrow, ye’ll see me again, Hi- 
ram. Don’t let things bother ye too 
much. I reckon, if ye could look ahead 
ten years, ye’d see yourself well on your 
feet. There aint a man ’round here but 
thinks ye’ve got the right stuff in ye. 
I’m right with ye, an’ things might ’a bin 
worse. I guess ’t youthink ’t your work 
is pretty well cut out for ye, for some 
time to come, don’t ye ?”’ 

‘*T guess’tis,’’ answered Hiram, gently, 
as the old horse moved slowly off; ** I'll 
be ready for ye, to-morrow, Cousin Silas, 
fer I calc’late to do what I’ve got to 
do.”’ 

The old horseman’s figure dwindled 
slowly down the road, and Hiram leant 
upon the gate and watched it out of 
sight. His head sank upon the old white 
post for a moment: day was shut out 
from his sight, and in a flood of marvel- 
ous moonlight a giri’s face turned snyly 
toward his. 

Only a moment—then Hiram Powers 
lifted his head. It was day again and 
he turned resolutely backward ‘to do 
what he had to do.’’ 
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BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE. 





BY MRS. FRANK LEE. 
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RANCIS AVENUE was ¢he avenue 
of Marston. Much civic pride did 
Marston take in Francis Avenue, and 
well she might. Few cities, twice her 
size. boasted a prettier thoroughfare. 

Marston was a comfortable city, large 
enough for business activity, small enough 
not to need the atmosphere for build- 
ing purposes; young enough to be 
neighborly, but past the age of boast 
and boom, the ferment settled—the moss 
not yet grown. 

On the brow of the hill, over which 
Francis Avenue carried its double row 
of trees, stood two houses. They were 
so much alike, yet showing such happy 
architectural independence that a stranger 
usually inquired concerning them. At 
the date of our story, did his guide 
chance to be the veteran liveryman, 
Matthew Slater, who ‘‘knew Marston 
boy and man nigh seventy year,’’ the 
answer might have been like this: 

‘¢ Them two housen? Ha, yes. Look 
alike, don’t they? Builder come from 
way off, Lord knows where. Them’s 
the Francis brothers’ housen, street’s 
named after shem. One on em’s dead— 
Philip—smashed up first. Craven owns 
the house now.”’ 

And after a detailed account of both 
brothers, this conclusion : 

‘* Queer tenant Craven’s got in ‘57’— 
que-e-er lot. ’Tis a woman they say 
comes from the Injys, but there aint no- 
body seen her—not a soul.’’ 

Hanson & Barst’s Free Delivery came 
rattling up Francis Avenue, made a short 
turn opposite ‘‘ 57,’’ dashed fiercely for- 
ward, as if the iron fence were to be 
carried by assault, appeared to suddenly 
change its mind, and with another ab- 
rupt turn became motionless at the curb. 
The driver, a slim young fellow with 
restless, inquisitive eyes, dropped the 
reins over the dashboard, and surveyed 
the building from roof to foundation. 
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‘¢ There you are,’’ addressing it, “‘ and 
wouldn’t I give sixpence to know what's 
going on inside of you. I'd find out 
mighty quick, too, if it wasn’t for that 
brown heathen. ‘You wait by lit-tel 
gate,’ says he, ‘I come.’ You're a 
hard nut, old fellow, but J. Madison 
Slater 'll crack you yet.’’ 

Mr. Slater gave his knee a sounding 
slap, and elevated a foot to the top of 
the dashboard. 

‘¢« Three solemn weeks he’s been get- 
ting things. Who in thunder eats ’em? 
He can’t alone, and there’s no sign of 
anybody else. Oh! hurry up, you Hot- 
tentot! Ican’t wait hereallday. Now 
where in the name of sense did he spring 
from ?”’ 

For the person of whom he had been 
muttering stood before him not a dozen 
feet away. Plainly not an American— 
tropic suns had darkened the impassive 
face—the mystery of the East looked out 
from the deep unsmiling eyes. Jim 
sprang to the ground, said ‘* Good-morn- 
ing,’’ with business cheerfulness, and 
briskly set down the slow-spoken order. 
It ended with an item that made him 
spit out the straw he was nonchalantly 
chewing, and stare at the speaker in 
amazement : 

‘‘If you shall—to me bring—some 
smal] rat—mouse—dead—lI give money.” 

‘*Wha—at! Mice! Money for mice / 
Oh! come now, John Chinaman,” Jim 
grinned, expecting a joke, but seeing no 
answering grin on the serious face before 
him, turned sulky and answered, shortly: 
‘‘Hanson & Barst aint in the fresh meat 
business.’’ 

The stranger was silent a full minute. 
The youth, his order-book still open, 
found another straw and chewed it with 
an offended air as if Hanson & Barst 
had been insulted in the person of their 
representative. Presently his customer 
spoke with the hesitation of one who 
uses an unfamiliar language. 

‘‘In store—have you not many— 
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mouse? not sell maybe, but not want— 
vat—much tings. You catch in trap— 
I buy.”’ 

Jim’s face changed ; he saw an open- 
ing for private enterprise. ‘‘ You really 
want ’em? I'll tell our chore boy.”’ 

(N. B.—The chore boy was promised 
two. cents a head.) 

‘‘Many of ’em? I should smile. 
Bushels. Oh! I see.’ You've got a cat 
or something that eats’em. You folks 
aint Chinese, are you ?”’ 

‘«Some cat,’’ replied the other, gravely, 
ignoring the last question. 

‘«Old cat and kittens,’’ said Jim, re- 
lieved—he did hate to be puzzled; and 
then felt that the cloth cap he wore lifted 
quietly off. He said, ‘‘Hello!’’ and 
looked up to find a large black cat sit- 
ting on top of the gate post against 
which he leaned, sniffing daintily at the 
cap under her paws. 

‘«Well,’’ said the youth, rescuing his 
property, ‘‘that is some cat! I sup- 
pose the madam thinks a sight of her. 
She zs, madam, isn’t she? It’s mostly 
old maids that take to cats in this coun- 
try.”’ 

A pause, then the measured voice be- 
gan, ‘‘ When you shall—to me bring— 
mouse—’’ 

‘« 4/7 right. Anything else this morn- 
ing? Good-morning.’’ Jim slapped the 
order-book impatiently into his pocket 
and. turned away. ‘‘Hang him,’”’ he 
muttered, under his breath, “he always 
answers like that if you ask him the least 
question about the old woman.’’ Mr. 
Slater had: never seen the lady in ques- 
tion, but he feit sure she wore spectacles 
and a cap. 

As Hanson & Barst’s representative 
drove rapidly away, his strange customer 
spoke to the cat, uttering some low, coax- 
ing words in a foreign tongue. The 
creature responded by mewing and arch- 
ing its back, but refused to leave its ele- 
vated position and the man presently 
moved away. 

Margaret Francis crossed over from 
No. 58 to avoid a culvert in process of 
repair. She reached up a coaxing hand, 
against which puss rubbed her glossy 
head, and, while stroking the cat, Mar- 


garet’s gaze wandered to the pretty, si- 
lent house. 

About it hung the memories of her 
gitlhood—of her father—the father who 
had been all in all to his one, motherless 
child. When they bore him out from 
yonder door, the light died out of life, 
the very earth seemed shaken beneath her 
trembling feet, Héaven far away, and 
God ‘‘ within the shadows.”’ How dark 
it all looked still to Margaret. 

She had schooled herself to a quiet, 
which because it was neither resignation 
nor despair, failed her sometimes. Those 
bitter memories tore at her heart through 
all the busy day. Yet powerful is habit 
—her pupils knew no difference—felt no 
lack of interest or of care. 

Neither did Rob and Walter Lathrop 
hanging about her chair when the day’s ° 
toil was over. ‘‘ Cousin Madge’’ would 
always rather listen than talk. She lis- 
tened now by turns to them and to their 
mother, whose pleasant voice ran smoothly 
on, unchecked by the eager recitals of 
school victories or defeats. Mrs. Hon- 
ora Lathrop, widowed daughter of John 
Francis, Esq., and nominal mistress of 
‘*58,”’ felt much exercised by the non- 
appearance of the tenant across the way. 

‘* Not a sign of her yet, Madge. Is the 
woman amyth? I confess I am really 
very anxious to see Madam Fuhrpurze. 
Mercy—what’s that !’’ 

Only a handsome black cat that sprang 
lightly upon the window-sill, and looked 
about with a self-possessed mew. They 
had all been talking in lowered voices, 
for Alicia lay dozing upon the sofa, and 
Alicia was a bit of atyrant as became the 
family beauty. At her sister’s exclama- 
tion, she opened her eyes, and rose 
hastily. 

‘*A cat! A horrid black cat! 
Jack, take her! take her !”’ 

Big, shaggy Jack never had, to any 
one’s knowledge, injured a living crea- 
ture, but it was a fiction with the family 
that he could do terrible things’ if he 
chose. He came with a bounce and a 
growl from his mat in the hall, but Mar- 
garet already had the intruder in her 
arms. 

‘* Ah, no, please, Alicia. 
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to the people across the way. I saw her 
on the gate-post this morning. ‘This is 
a neighbor, Jack, and must be treated 
politely. Make friends, sir.’’ 

Thus bidden by the voice he loved 
best, Jack smelled his new acquaintance 
carefully over, finally licking the black 
coat with his rough tongue. The boys 
often rebelled at their aunt’s prejudices, 
which tabooed all pets save Jack and her 
canary, and they now triumphantly car- 
ried the cat kitchenward. Alicia sank 
back, yawning, among her pillows. 

‘¢Qur neighbor’s cat, is it? Who is 
our neighbor, ?”’ 

‘‘Trreverent, Alicia,’ reproved her 
sister. 

‘« What is she, then—if that suits you 
better ? No one has seen her or anything 
belonging to her, except a queer servant, 
and now this cat—a regular witch’s cat.” 


“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray,” 


murmured Margaret. 

“Yes, I’ve my doubts about a neigh- 
bor who remains only a name—with such 
attendants. No wonder neither Gertrude 
nor Christine will pass the house after 
dark.’’ 

Meanwhile, Gertrude perceiving her 
visitor, cried, ‘‘ A-a-ach!’’ and then 
‘¢Shoo !’’ Being persuaded by the boys 
and her own kindly heart, however, to 
extend hospitality, she presently sat 
down a saucer of milk with two straws 
neatly crossed over it. 

There floated up to Margaret, sitting 
alone in her room that evening, a voice, 
to which one moment she listened 
eagerly, . the next would fain have 
closed .her ears. Over and over it 
sounded Horace Secretan’s greeting after 
eleven years of absence. The eager, 
joyful ‘‘ Margaret !’’ that sank toa dis- 
appointed falling inflection “‘O Mar- 
garet!’’ when they stood face to face. 
And in that moment, she knew the 
change that time and sorrow bring, and 
felt herself grown old, and worn, and 
plain. Oh! the world looked dark to 
Margaret ! 

A stranger found her way through the 
halls. Something soft and _ purring 
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sprang into her lap. She held it close, 
and uttered broken words; did those 
black ears understand ? - 

The following afternoon, finding that 
puss was still perambulating the Francis 
mansion, to the boy’s delight and Alicia’s 
disgust, Margaret decided to carry the 
creature back to her supposed owner. It 
took all her courage. Not since passing 
down it in the bitterness of farewell had 
she trodden that path. 

At her ring, the door was opened bya 
woman whose appearance reminded Mar- 
garet that their new neighbor was said to 
come from the’ East. The dark eyes 
looked at her with the steady, grave stare 
of a child, the costume was peculiar, and 
the well-shaped feet were bare. 

To an inquiry for Madam Fuhrpurze, 
the domestic, for such she evidently was, 
made no verbal reply; but after turning 
her grave gaze from Margaret to the cat, 
she opened the door wide and courte- 
ously motioned the visitor to enter. Puss, 
mewing loudly, escaped from her bearer’s 
arms and disappeared down the hall, 
while Miss Francis paused in astonish- 
ment at the door of the room to which 
she was conducted. 

‘*Cats! cats! cats!’’ she counted a 
round dozen in easy chairs, on velvet 
rugs, in sunniest places. One particu- 
larly large and handsome tortoise-shell 
attracted her attention ; but at a touch, 
the great head flew up, the eyes turned 
glassy green, a spit, snarl, and suggestive 
burying of the claws in thecushion warned 
her to keep her distance. Wondering if 
the others were equally ferocious, Mar- 
garet sat down in a happily unoccupied 
chair. 

She was tired, the room still and warm, 
the sleeping cats affected her sympathet- 
ically. She roused suddenly with a start 
as qne does who has been guilty of nod- 
ding. Roused, but not to motion, her 
limbs seemed numb; her very eyelids 
would not open:wide. The room was 
filled with a low murmur, as if all the 
cats were purring together. As she lis- 
tened, the purring slowly changed to 
growling gutteral words, ‘‘ Such risks for 
those who strike or stroke you as it 
pleases them. Foolish and worse.’’ 
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The rolling hum fell to a softer note, 
‘*She is loving and is sad. I can help 
her and I will.” 

Margaret strained her narrowed vision. 
Before her in his easy chair, the great 
tortoise shell sat upright as a cat may ; 
opposite him crouched the black tabby 
she had just returned. 

Now the purring was like a: snarl. 
‘‘ Help her, what will she know or care? 
They forget each other—will they re- 
member you ?”’ 

‘* Margaret will remember—’’ With 
a desperate effort, Miss Francis lifted her 
heavy lids to the face of: a lady bending 
over her, a lady with intensely black 
hair, and very light hazel eyes. The 
black cat was nowhere to be seen; the 
tortoise lay as when she had first entered 
—no hair of him apparently had stirred. 
The stranger touched her forehead with 
a soft hand. 

‘* Pardon me. 
ing a long time.’’ 

‘*You are Madam Fuhrpurze,’’ said 
Margaret, dreamily. ‘‘ Help me—a cat! 
How can she, I wonder ?”’ 

Was it fancy or did the dark pupils 
looking down at her become narrow 
ovals, and the yellowish hazel rims grow 
strangely green? 

‘‘T am Madam Fuhrpurze.’’ The lady 
smiled, and the spell that held Margaret 
dissolved. She rose, blushing. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon. I must have 
slept. I am Margaret Francis, and live 
opposite. One of your pets came over 
to us, and I have just returned her—a 
beautiful black cat.” 

‘She is quite a wanderer. I thank 
you.”” The soft voice had a rolling 
sound like the echo of Margaret’s dream. 

‘« Pray be seated again, Miss Francis— 
you are my first caller. I cannot let you 
go yet. So you live in that pretty house 
across the street—the twin to mine ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ her visitor answered, ‘my 
father built this—my uncle the one yon- 
der. This used to be my home.’’ 

There was a faint deepening of the 
shadow ; some one passing on the side- 
walk caught her eye. Madam noticed 
both cause and effect. 

«‘That gentleman is a former neighbor 


I have kept you wait- 





of yours then—his grounds join these on 
the south. I understand he and his 
mother have recently returned after a 
long absence.’’ 

‘* Eleven years.”’ 

** Indeed—so long? I noticed a little 
door in the board fence at the rear. 
Probably the children of both families 
found it very convenient.” 

‘*We were together a good deal.’’ 
Margaret’s throat grew dry and choked. 
She was a child again, and a bright, 
flushed, boyish face looked through that 
little door. ‘‘It’s done, Madge. See. 
Why haven’t you been out before? I’ve 
been at it all the morning.’’ Then there 
rang across.that memory the disappointed 
cry, ‘‘O Margaret!’’ She looked up at 
Madam Fuhrpurze pitifully. ‘* People 
change in eleven years—women do. I 
have—’’ And felt like sinking through 
the floor. What would this stranger 
know or care? The frank, unconscious 
interest in Madam’s eyes quieted her. 

‘* He certainly has a pleasant face—’’ 
then the coversation drifted to other 
things. Margaret rose at last to go re- 
luctantly. It was strange how strong a 
bond of interest already existed between 
the new-comer and herself. 

** Ah,”’ Madam said, as leaning against 
the window, and tossing a curtain tassel] 
to and fro, she watched her visitor de- 
part, ‘‘I like you.’’ Then she directed 
the same old gaze—her eyes seeming to 
widen and contract at the neighboring 
house. A gentleman came slowly down 
the path before it, reading a paper. 
Madam swung the tassel faster; and her 
narrowed eyes grew keen. ‘‘ Young 
man, I must know you better.’’ 


II. 


HASTENING down street to. her daiiy 
duties next morning, Margaret found 
herself followed by her four-footed friend 
of the previous day. All attempts to 
drive it back proving fruitless, she picked 
the creature up and turned to retrace her 
steps, meeting Horace Secretan at the 
corner. 

They passed each other with the merest 
salutation these days, but instead of going 
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by, he stopped. <‘‘A follower that you 


can’t get rid of? My neighbor’s pet,. 


isn’t it? Let me carry her back for 
you.”” 

As he took the creature from her arms 
their eyes met with a mutual flash of 
memory. ‘*You haven’t forgotten, 
then, Madge,’’ and having hastily de- 
posited the cat on her own premises, he 
quickly : rejoined Miss Francis. ‘‘ You 
do remember the black kitten—a bribe 
for your society, you know. Ah! how 
hard you were to get acquainted with.’’ 

**T remember, indeed,’’ Miss Francis 
said, demurely, ‘‘ the startling vision that 
rose over the broad fence—a frowzled 
white head—a hand grasping a strug- 
gling black kitten.’’ 

‘*¢Q Madge!—when it was such a 
solemn moment to me. Why there were 
tears in my very voice as I said, ‘ L-little 
g-girl, don’t you want a k-kitten?’ Is 
this your street? I’m sorry.’’ 

It was not possible to return his frank 
expression of regret with anything less 
kindly. Life seemed less bitter to Mar- 
garet for that chance meeting. 

Hanson & Barst’s wagon rattled past 
her with Mr. Slater on the driver’s seat. 
Margaret, nodding kindly to the young 
fellow, wondered why he looked so sav- 
age. Jim himself gave the reason—his 
latest rebuff by the Marston mystery—to 
a knot of interested listeners gathered in 
the rear of the grocery. Jim felt that 
nature meant him for a detective or a 
newspaper reporter. Fate condemned 
him to a narrower sphere, but he did not 
intend that his talent should rust. 

‘‘Bet your bottom dollar I’ll pump 
that fellow dry yet,’” he concluded his 
narration. ‘‘If I could catch a glimpse 
of the old lady it would be plain sailing. 
I could pull the wool over her eyes easy ; 
old ladies always like me.’’ Jim settled 
his cap rakishly and rested his foot on a 
nailkeg. ‘‘Oh! yes; you let me get up 
to the house once and she’ll tell me who 
hung her grandfather. Darn that Chi- 
nese mummy !”’ 

No customers were in the store when 
Jim began his recital; one of the clerks 
now noticed a lady standing at the coun- 
ter near the door. ‘Style, aint she?’’ 
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said Jim, in an undertone, inspecting the 
new arrival. ‘‘ That’s never Marston, or 
I’m a sinner.”’ 

The clerk who had at first gone for- 
ward hailed him, ‘‘ Mr. Slater, this lady 
wishes to speak to you !”’ 

Jim winked at the others, and advanced 
with his happiest business manner. ‘lhe 
lady turned toward him. Was she young 
or old, handsome or homely? Certainly 
he had never seen that peculiar face be- 
fore. 

‘¢ Mr. Slater ?’’ a gentle note of inter- 
rogation. Jim bowed. She was hand- 
some. ‘*My servant made a slight 
mistake in the order he gave you this 
morning.’’ 

He looked at her questioningly, ‘Oh! 
yes, 57 Francis Avenue!” 

Comprehension flashed into Jim’s 
face ; then momentary horror. Had she 
overheard? He made the correction in 
the wrong place and she had to repeat it 
for him. ‘‘ Narayan’s English is not ex- 
tensive ; perhaps you better drive up to 
the house in future,’’ she said sweetly, 
but with a queer little smile. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Slater.’’ 

She was old and homely—that look 
convinced Jim. But he bounded over 
the counter and hurried to the door the 
moment she closed it, to see her enter a 
carriage which had as driver his solemn, 
baffling friend. ‘‘Style, by George!’’ 
said Jim, still gazing, ‘‘ style’s nowhere.”’ 

‘Going to pull wool over her eyes?” 
asked the clerk. 

‘« Naw,’’ was the short answer. ‘‘She 
don’t open ’em wide enough.’’ And 
though after that he had no difficulty 
about reaching the house, Mr. Slater 
never seemed anxious to meet Madam 
Fuhrpurze, though his interest in her 
affairs remained undiminished. 

The new arrival in Marston becoming 
at last a visible fact, Marston society be- 
gan to take her up—gingerly at first— 
with the thumb and forefinger as it were. 
But when it was learned that the Cravens, 
the Francis family, and others had al- 
ready called—also that the Marston Bank 
held to her credit an amount variously 
rumored, but at least as large as that of 
any other depositor, society forgot all 
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previous misgivings and extended th 
whole hand. 

Yet nothing but what was patent to 
every eye could be learned of herself or 
her household—personal questions were 
politely evaded or ignored. She received 
all visitors with charming courtesy, ex- 
cept, on one occasion, when one, among 
a group of callers, came, accompanied 
by a dog. Madam refused to enter the 
room and insisted that the animal should 
*leave the premises at once. She apolo- 
gized very charmingly to the owner, al- 
leging as her excuse, a morbid horror of 
dogs—later made the same excuse a plea 
for not returning many of her calls. It 
lost much of its force as regarded her 
immediate neighborhood, by a sudden 
and fatal epidemic which attacked the 
canines in that part of the city. Jim 
Slater ‘‘put two and two together,’’ 
and longed to prove his addition cor- 
rect. 

‘«T’ve heard,’’ he said, handing over 
some defunct mice to Madam’s taciturn 
assistant, and receiving the ‘chore 


‘ boy’s”’ dollar therefor, ‘‘they get up 


poisons in India that'll kill animals or 
folks and never leave any sign.’’ 

‘* Bag flouah,’’ said Narayan, gravely, 
*« dollah sugah—three pound rice—’’ 

‘*T only wanted to know if you'd 
ever heard of such things,’’ said Jim, in 
an injured tone. 

‘* Two pound coffee—pound peppeh,”’ 
concluded the Hindoo. 

Jim’s foot left the dashboard with a 
bang, and Hanson & Barst’s wagon 
bounced out of the gutter in a manner 
that must have tried its springs. 

Two of the neighboring households 
could not complain of neglect on Mad- 
am’s part. The Secretans kept no dog; 
Jack, of ‘58,’ still living despite the 
fatality which had befallen his compan- 
ions, seemed to be regarded with less 
abhorrence than others of his kind. From 
the first Margaret had been an especial 
favorite, and Alicia said, half-laughing, 
half-impatiently, that Horace Secretan 
was ‘‘ widow-bewitched.”’ 

‘But he isn’t any worse than the rest 
of you. You won’t find it so delightful, 
Mrs. Honora, if father brings her here to 


take your place, as he seems strongly-in- 
clined to do.’’ 

Here was an exception to the general 
favor with which Madam came to be 
regarded. Alicia detested cats, and she 
declared Madam exactly like one. 

‘*Her very eyes narrow and turn 
green like those of the black wretch that 
prowls about our house. I wish Jack 
would swallow her whole.’’ 

But Jack showed no disposition to be 
anything but friendly, and the black cat 
seemed to adopt her mistress’s prejudice, 
often climbing the boundary fence to 
visit Horace and Mrs. Secretan, or wan- 
dering about the Francis mansion, where 
she was petted by the boys and Marga- 
ret—regarded with awe by Gertrude and 
Christine. Jim Slater, entering the 
kitchen one morning on his usual errand, 
found her coiled up on the window-sill, 
very much at home. 

‘‘ Hello, here’s Madam Furzle’s cat,’’ 
attempting to pull her ears. Puss, re- 
senting the familiarity, sprang down 
and marched with dignity to the stove. 

‘¢ She wise cat—she will not have to 
do wid you,’’ laughed Gertrude, rattling 
the spoons in her clean, hot dish-water. 

‘‘ Of course, she has to do with you— 
witches always keep together,’’ said Jim, 
saucily. 

‘*Ach, pe still,’ Gertrude looked 
around alarmed. ‘‘It is not good 
luck to talk apout de vitch. Maype dey 
hear.’’ 

Jim liked to tease pretty Gertrude. 
‘‘Certainly dey hear;-you hear, don’t 
you? More eggs! Whew, Gertie, what 
a wife you’d be fora poor man. You 
got eggs yesterday.”’ 

‘‘Nein, nein,’’ with a positive shake 
of her head, ‘‘ not for tree, four days.”’ 

‘¢T didn’t say nine,’’ said Jim, pro- 
vokingly, ‘‘it was a dozen. Look here, 
I’ll'show it to you.”’ 


‘*It is one lie.’ Gertrude grew ex- 


cited. ‘‘I cannot read your English 
write. If it is dare, you haf dem your- 
self eat. I not tells you eggs, yester- 
day.”’ 


** You can tell a twelve when you see 
itanyway. Just look here,’’ urged Jim, 
and Gertrude finally flounced across the 
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room and stood on tiptoe to look over 
his arm at the unfamiliar characters. It 
was the opportunity he had been planning 
for. Snatching a kiss, he jumped _has- 
tily back through the window, followed 
by ascream and the dish-cloth. The cat, 
leisurely washing her face, paused with a 
paw behind her left ear, in a comical 
attitude of attention. But when Ger- 
trude, with very red cheeks, began rat- 
tling the dishes again, she finished her 
toilet sedately, and departed to visit her 
friends up-stairs. 

Once Alicia slyly put a bit of poisoned 
meat where puss would be likely to get 
it. Prompt attention saved Jack's life, 
and after another nicely-prepared morsel 
found its way into her canary’s cage with 
fatal effect, she confined herself to 
threats, and felt half inclined to adopt 
Gertrude’s sentiments. 





III. 

‘*SHE is so changed; you cannot re- 
alize seeing her now what she was in her 
early girlhood.”’ 

Horace Secretan found himself talking 
of Margaret to Madam Fuhrpurze rather 
frequently—of Margaret when they were 
boy and girl together. He never knew 
how it began, but the retrospection was 
rousing very strongly the desire of renew- 
ing their former intimacy. Often as 
both visited their neighbor, they seldom 
met. Horace almost began to suspect 
Madam of acting in collusion with Mar- 
garet to prevent it. 

‘‘Hers was a rare nature: shy, sensi- 
tive, but very loyal and tender. After 
we went away, as I grew older, I used to 
imagine what a charming woman she 
would make. I can scarcely believe this 
stately formal lady and my boyhood’s 
almost-sister are the same.’”’ 

Disappointment, regret, and a little bit- 
terness were in his tone. 

‘<It zs strange,’’ murmured the gentle 
voice of his hearer, ‘‘ the shy sensitive 
nature has had years of a lonely struggle 
with the world since then. Desolate sor- 
row, lack of sympathy, uncongenial 
work. Tender, charming. Yes; they 
would be apt to make her that.’’ 


Mr. Secretan gazed at the speaker and 
grew thoughtful. ‘‘She must be some- 
thing like her old self with you, Madam ; 
why does she treat me so strangely?’ 

After a little pause Madam’s soft voice 
repeated slowly : ‘‘ ‘ Wha grasps the nettle 
wi’ astrong hand will na feel its sting.’ ’’ 

Again Mr. Secretan stared, and again 
fell into thought. Sahib, the great cat, 
yawned, stretched himself, and leaving 
his chair walked gravely across the room 
to sit at his mistress’s feet. 

‘‘ Why is it, I wonder,’”’ said Horace, 
leaning forward to stroke the tortoise- 
shell, which received his advances with 
dignified calm, ‘‘that I never see that 
pretty black cat here. She visits’ us 
many a time, but is never visible when I 
return her calls.”’ 

Madam rose and began moving up 
and down the room. Moving—it is too 
solid a word—she floated. Her dress, 
always black and lustrous, never rus- 
tled or swayed heavily ; it seemed a part 
of herself, her very lightness. ‘It is 
going to storm,’’ she said, bending for- 
ward as if in expectation. 

‘*Tt invariably does storm when you 
say it will,’’ said Horace, watchiag the 
graceful noiseless motion with admiring 
eyes. ‘‘Do changes in the weather al- 
ways affect you ?”’ 

‘* Always. I can’t keep still.’’ She 
paused in front of him. ‘I am going 
to send you home, for the restless fit is 
strong upon me, and it must look absurd 
to see me walking up and down in this 
aimless fashion.’’ 

He went protesting. Watching him 
depart, Madam murmured to herself 
Puck’s contemptuous line: 


“Lord, what fools these mortals be !” 


Reaching the sidewalk, Horace found 
Mr. Francis talking with Narayan, who 
was superintending the planting of some 
trees. 

‘* He is such a capital gardener,’’ said 
the owner of ‘58,’’ enthusiastically. 
‘*Did you do this kind of work in your 
own country?’’ he asked the Hindoo, 
who bent his head in affirmation. 

‘In my own country,’’ he said, look- 
ing gravely at the gentlemen, ‘°I -learw 
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some plant tree. In China—I learn 
more.”’ 

‘In China ?’’ said Mr. Francis, inter- 
ested. ‘‘So you have been in China? Not 
with your present employer, I suppose.’’ 

‘* Much tree, I plant in my country,”’ 
said Narayan, seriously, ‘‘ our tree dif- 
f'ent, but I plant.’’ 

‘*You don’t understand me.’’ Mr. 
Francis really thought he did not. 
_‘*Were you with Madam Fuhrpurze in 
China?’’ 

‘* Trees ?’’ Narayan looked up at one 
under which they stood, ‘‘ yes, I can 
make grow. And rose—I make him 
grow also.”’ 

‘¢] didn’t ask about the trees,’’ Mr. 
Francis rejoined, pettishly, but here 
Horace drew him away, smiling. ‘‘ My 
dear sir, it’s useless. That mention of 
China was aslip. He will never answer 
your question.”’ 

There was one person in whom Nara- 
yan’s evasive replies only aroused deeper 
determination to penetrate the mystery 
he felt sure lay behind them. Small 
success had attended his efforts, but at 
every fresh rebuff J. Madison Slater set 
his teeth together and became more reso- 
lute. He cultivated the Hindoo’s ac- 
quaintance persistently, and rejoiced to 
find Narayan grow somewhat less taci- 
turn on other subjects. Lounging in 
his hammock Horace Secretan was an 
amused unseen listener to one of these 
interviews. 

Hanson & Barst’s messenger came 
down the walk, swinging a parcel by its 
string. Catching sight of Narayan in 
the shrubbery, Jim turned aside and 
joined him. The string of the bundle 
broke as he did so and a roll of cloth 
fell to the ground. Narayan picked it 
up and felt of it a moment. 

‘«Prettyish, aint it?’’ said Jim, re- 
introducing the goods into its wrapper. 
‘«What we call Cashmere. Nice and 
soft, yousee, and wide. Cheap, too, for 
the price.’’ 

‘* Yes, pretty,’’ replied the Hindoo, 
with his grave hesitation, ‘‘ but it speak 
not—it have no voice.”’ 

‘*Have a voice,’’ echoed Jim, be- 


wildered. 





Narayan explained. ‘‘Something there 
is—it shine. When you move like this,’’ 


shaking the folds of cloth, ‘it have 
voice.”’ 
‘‘Oh!’’ said Jim, comprehending, 


**you mean silk. We say it rustles.’’ 

The Hindoo nodded and returned to 
the vine he was training against an arbor. 
Jim stretched himself out at ease on the 
rustic seat beside him. 


‘¢Madam Furzle,’’ he never called 


her anything else, except when he spoke . 


to her, ‘‘ must be pretty well off to dress 
the way she does—silk and velvet all the 
time. Folks say India’s a great place to 
make money. She got hers from the old 
man, I s’pose.’’ 

Narayan deliberately fastened the 
branch he was holding. After waiting 
awhile Jim repeated the question. ‘I 
suppose old man Furzle had more bullion 
than you could shake a stick at ?”’ 

‘*T tell you something,”’ said his com- 
panion, and Mr. Slater, in a voice that 
sounded careless, bid him ‘‘ stave ahead.’’ 
The Hindoo staved ahead, with his usual 
pause between every few words, 

‘When you buy dress for round short 


girl over dere—’’ he motioned across the 
street. 
‘“*Round short girl,’’ mused Jim, 


‘‘that must be Gertie. I buy a dress 
for Gertrude. What in thunder d’ye 
mean, Narayan? Gertrude’s no relation 
of mine. She buys her own dresses, I 
reckon.”’ 

‘‘When you kiss you buy dress,’’ said 
the Hindoo, looking gravely at him. 

‘*But I never—’’ The lie stuck in 
Jim’s throat—his mouth fell agape. 
‘‘Great guns of Babylon! how do you 
know—who’s been telling you such non- 
sense ?”’ 

‘Buy dress with. voice,’’ continued 
Narayan, ‘‘ one that say r-russell.’’ 

‘¢ Nar-z-an,’’ implored the amateur 
detective, ‘‘ see here—you and me’s good 
friends—won’t you just tell me who said 
that about me and Gertrude? She never 
did, I’ll be bound ; she’s afraid as death 
of the whole kit of you.”’ 

‘Dress with voice,’’ said Narayan, 
blandly, driving in a tack with one blow of 
his hammer, ‘‘ that r-r-russell. She like.’’ 


{ 
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Jim actually felt weak as he rose to go. 
Narayan, he knew, seldom left the prem- 
ises, and talked more with Jim himself 
than anybody else. ‘I'll find him out 
yet,’’ he said, crushing his hat down 
upon his head with fierce determination, 
‘*T will, by jingo !” 

Horace sprang up in his hammock 
and, steadying himself by the branch of 
a tree, peeped over at the Hindoo. He 
was sure he should surprise a twinkle, but 
Narayan’s face was as grave as if he had 
been repeating the moral Jaw. The lis-~ 
tener sat down to laugh and soon forgot 
the incidents in certain perplexing re- 
flections that had recently bothered him 
a good deal. 

Three months before, the possibility of 
winning Alicia Francis seemed a very 
pleasant one and not in the least hope- 
less. For some unknown reason, while 
apparently retaining the same place in 
her favor, he was no longer certain of his 
own feelings; and because he prided 
himself on steadfastness above all things, 
Mr. Secretan’s even temper was decidedly 
disturbed. 

Madam ’s black cat climbed into the 
hammock beside him, and, being encour- 
aged to remain, purred softly, rubbing 
her black head against his own. And 
suddenly there rose out of his troubled 
thoughts a vision of Margaret—a child, 
standing as he had seen her once with a 
dead wild bird in her hand, and saying, 
as she brushed away the tears, ‘‘ I’m not 
crying over this birdie, Horace—at least 
not now; but somewhere in the trees 
there’s another poor little one with the 
song all taken out of its heart.”’ 

‘‘ Tender—charming. Yes. Desolate 
sorrow—lack of sympathy—uncongenial 
work would be apt to make her that.”’ 

At the echo of Madam’s words he 
looked up to see the subject of them enter 
his neighbor’s gate. 

By much stooping of his tall figure, he 
passed through the little door in the rear 
fence, and meeting her at the steps held 
out the cat, with a repetition of his former 
presentation speech: ‘‘L-little g-girl, 
don’t you want a k-kitten ?”’ 

Taken unawares, Margaret laughed like 


the Margaret of old, and puss betook 
herself hastily away. 

It was several moments before Labei- 
yah, Madam’s female attendant, opened 
the door, greeting them with the shy 
smile reserved for these favored guests, 
and three words of her very scant stock 
of English—‘‘ Se come soon.”’ 

As they waited, and during the’ short 
visit, Margaret felt herself grow fairly 
breathless. Horace teased her with 
questions, startled her with remembrances, 
gave her no chance to retreat behind her 
usual barriers of silence and reserve ; and 
Madam listened encouragingly, appar- 
ently never noticing Margaret’s appealing 
looks. When she rose to go, he rose 
also, saying in an undertone to his 
hostess, ‘‘ Who takes tight hold of the 
nettle—is that it ?”’ 

‘« Even so,’’ responded the soft voice, 
and as they stood upon the veranda, the 
same soft voice called upon them to 
admire the beauty of the night. 

‘¢ How I enjoy it ’’—Madam stretched 
out her arms with an enthusiastic motion 
—‘‘the quiet, the darkness that covers 
half the world. When the fever of the 
day goes down, I can see much that the 
sun-glare blinds me to.”’ 

“<Tt seems difficult,’’ said Horace, 
‘under the spell of this peace, to realize 
that thousands of blood-thirsty creatures 
wait for its concealment to ravage and 
destroy.”’ 

‘« They must live,’’ said Madam, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ The necessity of existence is 
on them as strongly as upon you—we— 
human beings who satisfy our need of 
slaughter in daylight. Yes, I love the 
night,’’ her voice falling to a low sigh of 
content. ‘* You would be surprised to 
know how little of it I spend in sleep. 
Hush !’’—playfully lifting a finger—‘‘ you 
are going to quote to me why a certain 
class of people love darkness, but I scorn 
your insinuations.”’ 

She waved them away smiling, and 
smiled still as she saw them go down the 
path together. How Margaret dreaded 
the walk, short though it was. He had 
roused a flood of bitter-sweet recollec- 
tions-—self-control had been hard to 
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maintain. And it would be absurd to 
fall a-crying before him over memories— 
a woman of herage. Margaret repeated 
the phrase as a sort of shibboleth to keep 
her pride up and her emotions down. 

** Madge,’’ he said, on leaving her, 
‘¢ you have treated me very shabbily, and 
I don’t intend to stand it any longer. I 
shall give you no peace now till I win 
my old friend back.”’ 

He was as good as his word. She 
avoided him still, but when they did 
meet, coldness and reserve melted before 
his persistent friendliness. Alicia was 
surprised, but untroubled; to her, at 
nineteen, Margaret at twenty-seven, was 
superannuated ; she was serenely self- 
confident in her beauty and youth. Jeal- 
ous of Margaret !—old as Margaret was 
—plain as Margaret was—Alicia would 
have laughed at the very thought. 





iy. 


Mr. SECRETAN sat at his desk writing. 
You would never have imagined from his 
stern expression the nature of the docu- 
ment on which he was engaged. The 
perplexity of several weeks was termi- 
nated by a sudden resolution; Alicia 
should decide for them both. This was 
certainly not the way he expected to feel 
about his marriage, but perhaps he had 
no capacity for anything deeper. And 
longer wavering was not only ridiculous, 
it was unmanly. 

‘« There,’’ he muttered, throwing down 
his pen, ‘‘it sounds as if I were seven- 
teen and half-witted; but it shall do. 
Heavens and earth! did I ever expect to 
propose to a woman in this fashion ?”’ 

His mother calling to him witha re- 
quest that he would stop a moment at 
their neighbor’s on his way down-town, 
he hastily thrust the note into an en- 
velope and addressed it, never noticing 
in his perturbation that neither note nor 
envelope bore the name ‘‘Alicia.’’ 

Rob Lathrop stood at Madam’s door. 
He was going away for a day or two, and 
had come to return a book she loaned 
him. She was like a fairy god-mother to 
the two boys; in return they petted her 
cats and were her devoted admirers. 
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Horace delivered his mother’s message, 
and then turned to the lad, ‘‘ Give this 
to your Aunt Allie, Rob; don’t lose it 
and don’t forget.’’ He felt relieved to 
have it leave his hands. 

Rob promised, and Horace, impelled 
by something in Madam’s face, lingered 
to ask, ‘‘ What do you think of a man 
who doesn’t know his own mind ?”’ 

‘‘Is it an uncommon occurrence ?’”’ 
Madam asked, and as he flushed, laugh- 
ing nervously under her keen look, 
added almost ina whisper, ‘‘ Wait.” 

‘« Too late,’’ he answered hastily, bow- 
ing himself away. 

Rob did forget in delight over some 
rare curiosities Madam brought out for 
him to see—forgot till Alicia had gone 
out calling, and only remembered as he 
passed her room at the moment of his 
own departure. He ran in, stood the 
note up against a cologne bottle on her 
dressing table, and never thought of it 
again. 

An intruder presently entered the 
room; very sleek and glossy she looked 
and very quietly her four velvet feet pat- 
tered about the floor. How Alicia would 
have raved to see that black fur on her 
dressing table, where puss demurely re- 
garded her own image in the glass. 

She rubbed her nose against the cor- 
ner of the satin cushion, sniffed at the 
square envelope, and tapped it lightly 
with her paw. It fell to the floor. How 
she pounced upon it, and what a frolic 
she had with it. How she bit and clawed 
and rolled over and over with it, through 
the door (naturally) left open by Rob, 
into the hall. Here a draught helped on 
the chase. Slap right, slap left—it fell 
across the threshold of another open 
door. A step sounded on the stairs; 
puss crouched beside her prey, and 
looked up at Margaret entering, with the 
meekest yellow eyes. 

‘‘O naughty puss! to use my letter 
so,’’ stooping to pat the creature purring 
around her feet. ‘‘ Miss Francis,’’ eldest 
of the name, she was certainly ‘‘ Miss 
Francis,’’ but it was strange that Horace 
Secretan should not have written ‘* Mar- 
garet.’’ And then she opened the let- 
ter. 
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Read it once bewildered—read it twice 
and was in Paradise. Was there any 
one in the wide world so happy as she. 
The hope long since buried deep burst 
from its grave in a resurrection body— 
a glorious reality. O wonderful light! 
‘‘that was never on sea or land!’’ 

With the letter folded in her clasped 
hands she fell to thinking of their early 
life. And as she thought her bounding 
pulses grew quiet. Horace was not a 
timid man—he was naturally eager and 
impetuous. It seemed strange ‘to think 
of his calmly writing words like these. 
She read them over. Did Horace Sec- 
retan write this letter? One thing grew 
slowly, cruelly certain to her, ‘‘ reading 
between the lines’’—he never really 
loved the woman to whom he wrote it. 

The cashier of the Marston bank was 
so unlike his clear-headed business self 
that nothing but his well-known tem- 
perance habits saved him from dire sus- 
picion. It provoked him almost beyond 
endurance to find that he could not yet 
for the life of him tell whether he wished 
to be accepted or rejected. Humiliating 
—disgraceful! Horace went to the bank 
on the following morning feeling as if 
he left shreds of self-respect on every 
paling. 

Among the business letters in the 
morning’s mail was one dainty envelope 
that brought his heart into his throat. 
It was, however. only an invitation from 
Mrs. Lathrop to an informal dinner. 
Another missive awaited him on his 
arrival at home; and his own letter, 
envelope and all, dropped from it. 


‘¢T thank you, Horace, for the kindly 
feeling that prompted the note received 
this morning. But well I know only 
kindly feeling moved you. When real 
loving comes—God grant it come with 
worth and bring you happiness—you will 
not write it down, my friend, nor will 
you ask for opportunity to prove it. And 
you will be grateful to me then for say- 
ing—let this mistake be as if it had 
never been. 


‘¢ Your friend, 
‘¢ MARGARET.”’ 
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After the first astonished moment, 
Horace picked up the original envelope— 
‘*« Miss Francis,’ humph! that was why 
it looked so queerly,’’ as to the rest— 
‘‘Rob, you young r—no, you Dlessed 
boy.’’ 

A burden rolled from him—surprising 
to say, some of his self-respect returned. 
Margaret understood ; it wasn’t easy or 
natural for him to write that letter—he 
never felt so like a fool in his life. ‘* Now 
I suppose it took Aer about five minutes 
to write this,’’ looking at it with an odd, 
regretful tenderness. What a clear- 
sighted, true-hearted woman she was !— 
he would like to talk it all over with 
Margaret. What under the heavens 
could he say to her? Madam Fuhr- 
purze, then—what in creation would she 
say to him? 

His mental atmosphere was not‘ en- 
tirely clear, when several days later he 
attended Honora’s dinner party. It was 
indeed an informal gathering, including 
several youthful guests, for.the social en- 
joyment of Rob and Walter. Madam 
Fuhrpurze was present—a rare occurrence 
—for she avoided social gatherings. 

Margaret came in late. She had been 
detained in the city. ‘‘Ah!’’ said 
Madam, with a breath of satisfaction, 
observing her enter, ‘‘ there she is at last. 
Si donce est la Marguerite.” . 

Horace Secretan’s eyes opened wide 
with a sudden glad consciousness. Alicia, 
seeing the look, was startled. Between 
herself and Margaret existed a kindly 
tolerance—ordinarily she would have 
carelessly assented ; now she felt impelled 
to something else. There was a faint 
scorn in her voice. 

‘©Yes. In her youth I really think my 
cousin must have been quite pretty.’’ 

‘In her youth. Quite pretty,’’ re- 
peated Mr. Secretan, in a tone which was 
an indescribable echo of her own, 
Madam Fuhrpurze laughed, gently clos- 
ing and unclosing her fingers—a motion 
oddly like that of a contented and purr- 
ing cat. Alicia noticed how long the 
nails were—unusually long for a hand 
otherwise so dainty and well kept. 
“‘Come here, Margaret,’’ Madam called to 
her favorite, ‘‘ I’ve been waiting for you.” 
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And now began a strange transforma- 
tion, evident to at least three of the 
group in Madam’s vicinity. For the 
brightness and bloom of Alicia seemed 
transferred to Margaret, and the pale, cold 
shadow of Margaret fell upon Alicia. 
Horace, looking at her, saw old selfish- 
ness in the youthful face, and traces of a 
vain, shallow nature never before re- 
vealed. He turned gladly again to Mar- 
garet—Margaret the silent and reserved 
—whose eyes brightened and deepened, 
whose cheeks grew softly pink, whose 
voice had such delicious tones. How 
skillfully she was drawn out of self by the 
little lady in black who waved her fan 
with an indolent grace, and threw spark- 
ling sentences into the general conver- 
sational fund in anything but an indolent 
manner. 

Cinderella’s twelve o’clock was sound- 
ed by an embassy from the children— 
they wanted Cousin Madge to teach them 
some games. And presently Madam 
touched the arm of Horace Secretan, 
who had fallen into the brownest of 
brown ‘studies, with a whispered re- 
quest : 

*«T left no word with Narayan, depend- 
ing on your kindness and even a small 
crowd soon tires me.’’ 

Her adieus were soon made, and they 
passed out under the starlit sky. 

*¢ Well ?’’ she said, with a mischievous 
note of interrogation after they had gone 
a little way in silence. 

Horace stopped and turned to face 
her. ‘‘I believe you know all about 
it—though I don’t know how. Mar- 
garet couldn’t tell you half.’ 

‘« Margaret hasn’t told. Iam a close 
observer.”’ 

“‘At least I feel sure you realize my 
blindness all these weeks. Blind—well, 
it’s no use calling myself names.’’ 

‘Men always want the broadest day- 
light to see anything.’’ She had taken 
his arm again, and they were walking 
slowly across the street. ‘* Women— 


and cats—don’t need such a glare.”’ 

‘*T wish,’’ he said, humbly, ‘‘I wish 
you would tell me—”’ 

**T can tell you nothing,’” Madam an- 
swered shortly, and then seemed to re- 





lent. ‘‘Come over to-morrow evening 
at seven.’’ 

Returning, he heard the children play- 
ing ‘‘ Noddle’”’ in the dining-room, and 
brazenly opened the door. They stood 
in two lines with Margaret at the head 
of one, all singing gayly the final 
measure : 

“T put my noddle in, 
I put my noddle out.” 


He sprang to the place facing her and 
joined in: 
“T give my noddle a shake, shake, shake, 
And I turn myself about,” 





¥, 

Marston hada galaday. TheG. A. R. 
posts of the city and neighborhood united 
in a monster picnic held some three 
miles distant, and James Slater persuaded 
Narayan to go with him. He thought 
such a scene of festivity could not fail 
of its effect on the Hindoo, who would 
surely melt over the ice-cream, and 
loosen his tongue as they indulged in 
lemonade and ginger beer. Mr. Slater 
argued, moreover, that a live Hindoo is 
not often seen at a G. A. R. picnic— 
this particular one was already an object 
of curiosity to many, and no one else 
could boast of so familiar an acquaint- 
ance with him. He felt quite important, 
and imagined himself introducing ‘ Mr. 
Narayan, from India.’’ 

Dressed in his best, lavish as to collar 
and necktie, brilliant as to boots, Jim 
drove up to ‘*57’’ ina buggy hired for 
the occasion. ‘The Hindoo wore a suit 
which the experienced eye of Mr. Slater 
recognized as irreproachable in material 
and fit—he even wore gloves. Jim, 
thinking this a touch too much, advised 
Narayan to take them off. He reviewed 
the formula of introduction and changed 
it to ‘*My /riend, Mr. Nar-z-an, from 
India.”’ 

‘‘Narayan,’”’ he asked suddenly, 
‘‘haven’t you any other name ?”’ 

‘© Yes, I have other,’’ was the slow 
response. ‘ Nizama Hushayadri. My 
name, Narayan Nizama Hushayadri.”’ 

‘«T guess,’’ said Jim, plying his whip, 
‘¢ we'll boil it right down to Narayan.” 

















Jim enjoyed the first part of the ride 
immensely. He told stories, laughed at 
his own jokes, even made Narayan grin, 
and felt himself on the high road to suc- 
cess. Noticing, after awhile, that his 
companion grew sober, and seemed de- 
pressed, he began to think that the Hin- 
doo was getting ready to make a confi- 
dant of him, and racked his brain for 
questions that might lead delicately up to 
the disclosure. At last, with an audible 
groan, Narayan stooped down, took off 
his shoes and stockings, and pushed them 
back under the seat with a sigh of relief. 

‘* My feet in prison,’’ he said, rubbing 
his cramped toes. Jim remembered that 
he was always barefoot when working in 
Madam’s garden, and the shoes were 
evidently new. ‘‘ Oh! well, you can rest 
"em and then put ’em on again,’’ he 
said, but Narayan shook his head ener- 
getically. ‘‘ They prison, prison.’’ 

Jim began to have misgivings; he did 
not fancy chaperoning a_bare-footed 
stranger, if he was a Hindoo. As they 
approached the grounds, and Narayan 
made no motion toward his discarded 
habiliments, the grocer’s clerk felt that 
something must be done. 

‘¢ Folks mostly wear shoes and stock- 
ings at picnics in this country,’’ he sug- 
gested, and Narayan replied, with an 
expressive scowl, ‘‘ Their feet not in 
prison.’’ Jim was in despair. He made 
one last effort as they left the carriage. 
‘¢ You'd better put your shoes on—they 
may get stolen if you leave ’em here.’’ 

The Hindoo looked solemn an instant, 
then returned to the carriage, tucked his 
stockings carefully into his shoes, and 
trotted back to Jim, carrying these in 
his hand. Jim will never forget that 
day. He did not introduce ‘“‘ My friend, 
Mr. Nar-#-an, from India,’’ in the tone 
intended. In fact, he performed that 
ceremony as seldom as possible, knowing 
by the winks and nudges he received that 
unlimited chaff would be his portion for 
days to come. 

Narayan trotted gravely about, cling- 
ing to his shoes, and apparently blind to 
the smiles his appearance excited. » He 
insisted on paying for a quantity of ice- 
cream, which he seemed to enjoy, and 
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for ginger beer, over which he madea 
wry face, but even this could not dispel 
the gloom from Jim’s countenance. It, 
was only as they neared home that his 
spirits rose at all. 

He asked Narayan, 
Madam liked her house. 
she buy,’’ was the response. 

This was news, indeed. Jim roused. 
‘She zs rich, then?’’ he asked. 

‘*She much rich,’’ replied Narayan, 
and Jim waked up in earnest. 

‘*Got it from her husband ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, he rich.”’ 

‘¢ Did Narayan know him ?’’ 

‘*Oh! yes, Narayan lived with him a 
long time.’’ 

‘* Been dead long ?”’ 

Here Narayan became grave. Jim 
thought he had gone too fast, but could 
not bear to halt on the eve of discovery. 
He repeated the question. The Hindoo 
began speaking ina low, deep voice: 

‘‘Strange tings happen. Sometimes 
people not dead when you tink dead— 
sometiines dead people come liveagain—”’ 
they were now in front of the house. 

‘*Yes; go on, Narayan,’’ said Jim, 
eagerly detaining him. 

The Hindoo slowly descended, ‘‘ Fine 
day—big people, much ’joy, tank.’’ 

‘‘Look here, Nar-z-an,’’ said Jim, 
with desperate calmness, ‘‘is old man 
Fuhrpurze dead or not ?”’ 

‘* Ver’ fine day,’’ said Narayan, search- 
ing under the seat. ‘‘ Ver’ big people— 
ver’ much joy, tank.’’ 

And he walked solemnly up the path, 
carrying his shoes with him. Jim cast a 
wild look from his whip to the retreating 
figure, but the Hindoo’s back was broad, 
and Mr. Slater ‘gave himself up to 
schemes of wilier vengeance. Something 
certainly had been gained; Narayan was 
evidently thawing. Jim felt that he 
could afford to wait. 

Two hours later, when Horace Secretan 
approached ‘‘57,’’ the windows were 
closed and no sign of life visible, except 
that in a far corner of the veranda Mar- 
garet Francis sat with Madam’s black 
cat in her lap. 

She rose, startled, as Horace mounted 
the steps. ‘*Madam Fuhrpurze sent 


wearily, how 
** She like— 
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word that she wanted me this evening,”’ 
she nervously explained her presence. 
**T presumed she had gone over to your 
house on some brief errand and so 
waited.’’ 

‘« She is not there,’’ Horace answered ; 
‘*but I think I understand. Don’t go, 
Madge! Madge, / want you.’’ Andso 
in her old home, among the memories 
dear to both, as Madam had evidently 
sintended, the happiness of Margaret’s 
life came to her—this time to stay. 

It was easy, as they sat with clasped 
hands, to tell her of the letter—it was 
easy for her to hear. The very written 
words, whose lack had been so plain, 
helped her to receive these spoken ones 
with glad confidence and full belief. 
Nor now, nor ever after, came any 
shadow of doubt between them. 

Of course, the mystery of the note’s 
transfer was laid to Rob. ‘Yet I saw 
it first,’ said’ Margaret, thoughtfully, 
‘lying on the floor of my room with 
pussy here stretched beside it.”’ 

‘‘She is mixed up with the matter, I 
am certain,’’ said Horace, lifting the 
creature to his knee. ‘‘Some way she 
always set me thinking of you, Madge. 
Puss, how was it?’’ But puss, climbing 
about over both of them, one animated 
purr, kept her own counsel. 

A queer, vague fancy came to Marga- 
ret. ‘I can help her, and I will.’’ It 
was nonsensical of course—too much 
like Gertrude’s superstition, but—clear- 
sighted, practical Margaret held the pur- 
ring black bundle against her cheek and 
whispered, ‘‘I shall remember—remem- 
ber.”’ 

A flash of lightning and muttered: roll 
of thunder startled them. ‘‘ I can’t wait 
for Madam, the storm is too close,’’ she 
said, gently putting the creature down. 

Such a storm as burst over Marston 
that evening its oldest inhabitant could 
not remember. Wind, rain, hail, almost 
continuous thunder and lightning, the 
roofs of several houses were torn off, 
trees-blown down, and the lower streets 
of the city flooded with water. Before 
midnight, however, the storm passed, 
and the moon shone out brilliantly. 
Early the next morning Margaret was 
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summoned to the parlor to meet Mr. 
Craven, who handed her a formidable- 
looking document and a letter. 

‘*I promised Madam Fuhrpurze,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that these should be in your hands 
as soon as possible. She called on me 
yesterday afternoon, announced her in- 
tention of leaving Marston to-day, and 
purchased the property where she has 
been residing. This paper was then 
executed.”’ 

It was a deed of gift of the property 
‘57°’ Francis Avenue, furniture and 
all belongings to Margaret Francis. 
Full of amazement and regret over 
Madam’s unexpected departure, Margaret 
scarcely heeded it, and anxiously opened 
her letter. 

‘‘ Dear Margaret,’’ it ran, ‘‘ take this 
because I love you—there are few human 
beings I do love. Give the inclosed 
bill to Gertrude; she was kind to my 
pussy. I shali enjoy thinking of you 
and Horace in your old home, where you 
must always have acat. I think it will 
be a black one in memory of Madam 
Fuhrpurze.”’ 

Gertrude, passing the half-closed doors 
of the dining-room, heard the exclama- 
tions over Madam’s departure, and 

) Stopped to listen. In the kitchen she 
found Jim, order-book in hand, seated on 
a corner of the table and whistling softly. 

‘Came here first this morning, Ger- 
tie,’’ he said, with saucy nod, ‘‘ guess 
they got struck by lightning over at Mrs. 
Furzle’s. I couldn’t rouse even a cat.’’ 

‘‘Dey gone away,’’ said Gertrude, 
setting down the lamp she carried. 

‘*Gone away !’” ejaculated Jim. ‘‘ Off 
for a visit, I s’pose.’’ 

‘“‘No, gone to stay—gone for goot,’’ 
said Gertrude, shaking her head, ‘‘ gif her 
house to Miss Margaret and go.’’ 

‘*Where’s Nar-z-an?’’ Jim asked, in a 
husky whisper. 

‘‘ He gone too—and de cat—all gone. 
I miss dat puss.’’ 

Jim dropped into a chair looking per- 
fectly limp. Then he rose with a howl 
that made Gertrude jump. 

‘«Gone, Gertie—actually gone ! Thun- 
der and lightning! Moses and the bul- 
rushes! and I never found that man out, 


” 














I was so blamed near it, too—he did tell 
me lots. Five dollars for a livery rig, 
and him carrying his confounded shoes 
round all day—O _ murder! The 
boys ll never let me hear the last of it. 
When did they go—where did they go? 
O the bare-footed heathen !”’ 

When? Where? Questions easily asked 
but neveranswered. ‘The disappearance 
was so sudden and complete that other 
superstitious ones almost believed with 
Gertrude that Madam was “‘ one witch.”’ 
Even the hundred-dollar bill failed to 
change that statement, though she modi- 
fied it to ‘‘ore goot witch.’’ Others in 
the light of the nineteenth century, be- 
lieved that Madam, aware of the surmises 
regarding her, and not averse to a quiet 
practical joke, had managed to leave the 
city unobserved and taken the train at 
some other point. 
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Jim Slater questioned every hack driver 
and expressman in Marston; he cate- 
chized the station-agent and conductors 
in vain. No one had even such a party 
as Madam Fuhrpurze and the cats would 
have made, leaving on that or any other 
day. A man answering Narayan’s de- 
scription, had, indeed, boarded the early 
morning train; he wasn’t barefoot the 
brakeman assured Jim, and carried a 
basket that he ¢hought had a cat in it. 
Madam’s horses were in the stable—her 
carriage in the carriage house—and all 
showed signs of recent use. ~ 

Yet Alicia always insisted that Madam 
flew away into the storm on the ‘‘ broom- 
stick train,’’ with her cats beside her. 
However, she went, wherever she went 
was long a Marston mystery. It isa 
mystery still. Not even Margaret ever 


_ really knew. 


THE FIRST LODGER. 


BY MINNIE DOUGLAS. 


T seems the only thing we can do, 
Kate.’’ 

A sad-faced, elderly woman, speaking 
in reluctant, desponding tones, looked in 
the bright, handsome face of a half-sister, 
who was young enough to have been her 
daughter. 

‘¢ Quite so, Jane,’’ answered a brisk, 
elear voice; ‘‘and nothing very terrible 
about it after all!’’ 

‘¢Oh! my dear, don’t say that! But 
for this cruel loss your future might have 
been so different. But we must try to 
save our home.”’ 

‘* Don’t trouble about my future, Jen- 
nie !’’ said Kate Walters, hastily. ‘I am 
five-and-twenty, and a sober woman of 
the world. Let us write the advertise- 
ment. Sit down.”’ 

And she playfully pulled Miss Walters 
into a chair beside her own at the table, 
and took up a pen which she dipped in 
the ink. 

‘¢ Now then! what shall we say ?”’ 
‘¢ Two ladies having a larger house—’’ 
‘¢O Jennie !’’ interrupted Kate, ‘‘don’t 





you think the shabby-genteels have used 
up that little fib?’’ 

‘* My dear, what would you say, then?”’ 
hopelessly inquired Miss Walters. 

*¢ Jshould say, ‘ Two comfortably fur- 
nished rooms to let with good attend- 
ance; gentleman preferred.’ ’’ 

‘¢ Why a gentleman, my child ?’’ asked 
the elder, nervously. 

‘* Because he will perhaps have some- 
thing to take him out early and keep him 
out late,’’ said Kate, promptly; ‘‘and 
ladies sit at home and ring the bell all 
day.”’ 

‘*True, my dear. Hadn’t we better 
say it is a lady’s house ?”’ 

‘‘T think not; they wouldn’t know 
we were real ladies, you know,’’ ex- 
plained Kate. ‘‘And_ those people 
who have seen ‘better days’ are always 
a nuisance; don’t you remember when 
we lodged with the Norrises at Scar- 
borough ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes. Write what you please, 
my dear. It is all very terrible.” 

The advertisement was posted, and 








Kate put many dainty touches to the 
drawing-room, and bed-room at the back 
of it, which were to be let. One thing 
Miss Walters was firm about—a¢e should 
never have anything to say to the lodger ; 
she and the servant would manage that. 
At present the last-named treasure knew 
nothing of their plans. 

Kate was out when a gentleman called. 

‘‘T wish to see the rooms,’’ said a 
quick, business voice. 

The maid stared. A small crack of 
the dining-room door opened slowly, and 
Miss Walters whispered : 

‘‘Show the gentleman the drawing- 
room floor.’’ 

The tasteful rooms pleased the vis- 
itor. 

‘‘Might do; what’s the rent ?”’ 

‘«T don’t know, sir!’’ sulkily answered 
the servant, who was brooding over a 
grievance. 

‘*Call the landlady, then!’’ sharply 
retorted the gentleman, leading the way 
down-stairs. 

Miss Walters heard him, and received 
a fresh shock ; but held open the dining- 
room door for the stranger, who entered, 
and looked steadily at the slight, nervous 
little lady before him. She also regarded 
him, and beheld a man of about middle 
height, with a large, brown beard, and an 
eye-glass which was evidently a necessary 
appendage, and a keen business air. 

. **May I ask the rent, everything in- 
cluded?’’ he inquired, quickly. 

“Two pounds a week, if you don’t 
think it too much,”’’ said the lady, feel- 
ing and looking miserable. 

‘‘That will do. I can send in my 
traps to-night, and come to-morrow, I 
suppose ?”’ 

**QOh! yes.” 

‘Your name ?’’ inquired the gentle- 
man, holding an open note-book in 
which to register it. 

«« Walters—Miss Walters.”’ 

And with a bow he was gone. 

‘Kate, my darling, the rooms are 
let !’’ was that young lady’s greeting. 

“*Capital, Jennie! Who has taken 
them ?”’ 

‘*A gentleman, but—’’ and here Miss 
Walters gave a blank look of apology— 
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‘‘my dear, I quite forgot t sk his 
name !’’ 

‘*You’re a very indiscreet person, 
Jennie!’’ said the young lady, with a 
look of astonishment. 

However, about eight o’clock some 
very substantial luggage arrived in the 
shape of well-traveled portmanteaus and 
bags. 

‘* That looks all right, Kate,’’ depre- 
cated Jane. 

‘* Really you will make a first-rate screw 
of a landlady!’’ jeered Kate. ‘*‘ How 
do you know these things are not filled 
with infernal machines? I shall havea 
good look at our lodger to-morrow, and 
in the meantime will look at the labels to 
see what he calls himself.’’ 

Miss Walters followed the tall, grace- 
ful figure nervously into the dimly. lit 
hall. Kate gave a little start as she read 
the first label, and was silent. 

‘‘Is anything wrong?’’ pleaded the 
elder sister, clasping her hands together. 

‘«Oh! dear no,’’ said Kate, coolly. 
‘‘Capel Drewitt, Esq., is a most harm- 
less name,’’ and she returned to the 
dining-room. 

Then came the maid with a tragic air 
of dignity. 

‘*Can I speak to you, ma’am ?’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ said Miss Walters, a lit- 
tle testily, for it had been a trying day, 
and she could not see the bright side yet. 

‘‘ Please, ma’am, I wish to leave to- 
morrow.”’ 

«¢ What 
helplessly. 

‘‘ Because, ma’am, I could never live 
where there was a lodger took! I’ve 
halways lived in private families.”’ 

‘*Pray go, then!’ said Kate, dryly. 

‘¢ To-morrow, please, ma’am. I don’t 
mind about my month’s wages.”’ 

When she had left the room Miss Wal- 
ters could not help having recourse to 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

‘* Tt’s—it’s dreadful. 
him in ?”’ 

‘« My dear Jennie,’’ cried Kate, jump- 
ing up and throwing her arm round the 
frail little suffering gentlewoman ; ‘‘ don’t 
bother your head to-night! Have your 
cocoa, and come to bed.”’ 


for?’ asked Miss Walters, 


Who is to let 

















Next day the maid left early, and Kate 
prepared for work until the Registry 


Office provided them with another 
treasure. 
‘« My dear,’’ said Miss Walters, ner- 


vously, standing at the top of the kitchen 
stairs and speaking to Kate, who stood 
bare-armed and broom in hand down 
below, ‘‘it is opening the doorI am 
thinking of. Don’t you think I could 
leave it open—’’ 

A peal of laughter from Kate inter- 
rupted. 

‘¢O Jennie, Jennie! Down in Devon- 
shire, now, it might do, but in London! 
At all events, put my umbrella out of the 
hall if—’’ 

Here a brisk knock and ring nearly 
caused Miss Walters to fall headlong 
down the stairs, and she almost hoped, 
though she would certainly have refused, 
that Kate would offer to open the door. 
However, no such offer was made, and 
with trembling fingers the lady unfastened 
the door. There stood, not the lodger, 
but an old lady friend who had come to 
give a cheering word to the depressed 
owner of the house. There was a provi- 
dence in this visit, for the lady was able 
to provide them with aservant, the sister 
of one of her own domestics, who was in 
her house at the moment. 

‘¢ And she shall be here before that man 
comes,” said the old visitor in a deter- 
mined voice, as she marched briskly 
off. 

Consequently Capel Drewitt, Esq., was 
ushered into possession of his rooms in 
most approved fashion, and when asked 
if ‘he pleased to want anything,’’ his 
reply was such as to give a chance, on its 
being repeated, for a really genial smile 
from Miss Walters. 

‘‘He won’t never want nothink, 
ma’am, but his boots and his breakfast.’’ 

‘“‘That is a very satisfactory lodger, 
Jennie,’’ congratulated Kate, in a tone of 
dry amusement. 

Miss Walters was doubly happy now 
Kate approved, and began making a list 
of breakfast delicacies. 

‘‘ What time does he want his break- 
fast, Clara?’’ she inquired. 

‘* Nine o’clock, please, ma’am. 
VOL. LXII1.—3. 


And 
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will you have breakfast before that, please, 
ma’am ?”’ 

‘‘ Half-past eight ; but I shall be down 
long before,’’ said Kate, intruding firmly 
on the conversation, ‘‘Miss Walters will 
breakfast in bed.’’ 

‘‘But, my dear, zow,’’ feebly inter- 
posed the mistress of the house. 

‘* Be quiet, Jennie!’’ said Kate; and 
she was quiet, with a sad little smile of 
comfort on her delicate little face. 

Kate’s piano—moved into the dining- 
room before the lodger came—was 
opened each night. She played as few 
people play, and sang touching old songs 
in a way that brought up tears and memo- 
ries unbidden. 

What tempted her to that song ? 

Miss Walters, busy with happy little 
calculations in tiny note-books, heard a 
tremendous stamp on the floor above, 
which shook the gas globes wildly, and 
caused the little lady to start from her 
chair. Kate twisted round on her musi¢ 
stool, and faced her alarmed elder sistéf, © 
observing : 

‘¢ What a noisy lodger !”’ 

The drawing-room bell rang. 

Clara’s fleet footsteps were heard as- 
cending. Overhead the lodger paced 
hastily, and when the servant entered to 
inquire his exact object in ringing the 
bell, he did not seem to be quite sure 
what he wanted. 

‘¢ You rang, sir ?”’ she civilly suggested. 

‘*Rang? Yes,oh! yes. Have you 
such a thing as—as—as a lemon in the 
house ?”’ 

“¢ T’ll see, sir.’’ 

‘* Wait, Mary — what’s-your-name?:- 
Who was that singing just now?’’ 

‘Why, Miss Walters’ sister, sir.’’ 

«¢ Oh ! indeed !”’ 

‘*T’ll see about the lemon, sir,’’ said' 
Clara, retiring. 

‘‘Hang the lemon!’’ muttered the 
lodger. 

In the dining-room, the servant found 
her mistress expectant. 

‘‘Have you such a thing as a lemon, 
ma’am, Mr. Drewitt says.’’ 

‘« Does he stamp like that for a lemon ?”’ 
murmured Kate. 

‘«My dear!’’ gravely responded Miss 
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Walters, seeing with disgust that Clara 
had raised her muslin apron to conceal a 
giggle. The lemon was provided from 
the sideboard, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it was either consumed whole 
that night, or thrown amongst the cats 
who made harmony toward morning. 

‘*Good-night, dear Jennie!’’ said 
Kate, bending softly to kiss her sister 
after seeing her safely into bed. 

‘‘ Good-night, my love,”’ said the elder 
lady, looking anxiously in the beautiful 
gray eyes; ‘‘ you are—I hope, my dear, 
you are quite well to-night ?”’ 

Kate laughed ; her bright careless laugh. 

‘When was I ever ill, Jennie ?”’ 

‘It is not that, child,’’ said Miss 
Walters, with a smothered sigh; ‘but 
you have borne much—your father’s 
daughter should have had—’’ 

‘““You have managed to spoil my 
father’s daughter, Miss Walters,’’ said 
Kate, laughing, ‘‘and you are reaping 
the whirlwind of it.” 


“Dearest, noblest!’’ affectionately 


murmured the delicate little lady, and 
Kate looked sadly back as she said to 


herself outside the door: 

‘* Poor Jennie! she thinks I care about 
the money! She knows nothing—shall 
never know !”’ 

Kate’s room was at the top of the 
house. It was late when she went up, 
carrying no light, and she paused on the 
first landing to make sure the drawing- 
room gas was out. ‘The door stood partly 
open and all was in darkness; only the 
stairs were flooded with bright moon- 
light, which showed her beautiful figure 
in full relief to a pair of eager puzzled 
eyes which were watching from the dark- 
ened room as she ascended. 

Next day the lodger, his week having 
expired, asked Clara if he could see Miss 
Walters. 

‘«T’ll see, sir.’’ 

Miss Walters desired the servant to 
say she was disengaged in the dining- 
room. Kate immediately withdrew to 
the lower regions. 

“«My little account, Miss Walters,’’ 
said Mr. Drewitt, entering with that 
document in his hand, and laying the 
amount on the table. 


Miss Walters bowed, and expressed a 
feeble and embarrassed hope that Mr. 
Drewitt was comfortable, for a wild fear 
had seized her that he might be going to 
give notice and leave. 

‘*Quite so! Oh! yes, perfectly!’ 
replied the gentleman, with such an air 
of abstraction that his next remark had 
an additionally startling effect. 

‘*f beg pardon—a thousand pardons, 
in fact,’’ he said, rapidly, fixing and let- 
ting fall his eve-glass several times; ‘‘ but 
is your real name Walters ?’’ 

Good Heavens! this timid little lady 
to be suspected of an alias. What new 
humiliation was this? She drew herself 
up with great dignity, and said: 

‘*It is, sir! What reason have you 
for supposing me to be any one else ?”’ 

‘*None! I must consent to appear 
like a lunatic.’? He was gone, and did 
not return till late that night. Next day 
he went out as usual, but returned about 
half an hour later, let himself in with a 
latch-key, and came face to face with 
Kate on the landing, she having a large 
dusting-apron on, and her splendid hair 
rolled in a white linen cloth. 

There was an ottoman on which Kate 
angrily cast her turban and her gloves, 
and then stood downcast and scarlet 
beside them and before her judge. 

“At last!’’ he exclaimed, 
fiercely the trembling hands. 
this false name ?”’ 

The honest gray eyes opened with in- 
dignation. 

‘*T have no false name! You are my 
half-sister’s lodger here. My mother 
was Mrs. Walters before she married my 
father.”’ 

‘*Well, why have you avoided me? 
You know you love me!’’ 

‘*How dare you?’’ angrily began the 
girl, but something in the brave eyes 
that met hers broke her down, and she 
sobbed in his arms. 

‘* Please, Miss Walters, ma’am !’’ cried 
the maid, in awe-stricken whispers, en- 
tering her mistress’s bed-room, ‘‘ there’s 
Miss Kate and the drawing-room floor 
going on like anythink on the land- 
ing !”’ 

Out rushed Miss Walters in her dress- 


seizing 
“ce Why 












action. 

‘«Sir, unhand my sister !’’ she cried. 

“*O Jennie! Jennie!’’ half laughed, 
half cried Kate, who did not try to be 
‘‘unhanded,”’ ‘it’s all my fault.’’ 

‘*A gentlewoman !’’ gasped Miss Wal- 
ters, in pale dismay. 

“‘It is all right, indeed it is, dear 
madam,’’ said the lodger. ‘Do let us 
get into a room and explain.”’ 

Which they did, to the natural disap- 
pointment of the servant, who would 
have liked the explanation to take place 
on the stairs. 

The truths which came to light were 
simple. Kate Kennedy, Jane Walters’s 
young half-sister, had met Capel Drewitt 
five years before, and they had loved 
each other. He went to India to make 
a home before offering his hand. In 
the meantime Kate was left, to her sur- 








ing-gown, and straight to the scene of 
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prise, a penniless orphan, and in the 
midst of her sorrow a rumor reached her, 
which remained uncontradicted, that 
Capel Drewitt had married in India. 
All this, and the production of certain 
returned letters, which Mr. Drewitt had 
in his possession, showing that he had 
written his proposals, and received back 
his letters owing to Kate’s change of 
fortune and residence, made the horizon 
clear and promising at once. 

“¢ My darling, good child !’’ cried Miss 
Walters. 

‘‘You see, Jennie,’’ said Kate, in a 
laughing whisper, ‘‘ how wise I was to 
advertise for a gentleman !”’ 

‘¢ There is a providence in all things— 
in the midst of our greatest troubles 
a special blessing comes,’’ said Miss 
Walters. 

‘‘You mean, ‘our lodger,’ Jennie, 
don’t you?’’ suggested Kate, demurely. 


TO LOVERS. 


BY ELLIS BUTLER. 


H°® ye lovers! list to me :— 
Warning words have I for thee ;— 
Give ye heed before ye wed, 
To this thing Sir Chaucer said : 
4“ Love wol not be constrained by maistrie, 
When maistrie cometh, the god of love anon 
Beteth his winges, and farewel, he is gone |” 


Other poets knew as well, 


And the same sad story tell, 
Hark ye, heed ye, while ye may, 
What the worldly Pope doth say : 





“ Love, free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies.” 


This, Sir Hudibras, brave knight, 
Faithful lover, constant wight, 
From his lady’s lips did hear; 
Mark ye, eke, the warning clear: 


“ Love is too generous t’ abide 
To be against its nature ty'd; 
For where tis of itself inclin’d, 
It breaks loose when it is confin'd.” 


Ho, ye lovers! shall I tell 

How through life with Love to dwell ? 
Spite of all the poets say, 

Hearken to the easy way :— 


Strive to bind him not, but see 





That the little god binds thee. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Avutuor or “ A Mist or Error,” “ Her Inneritance,” “A Socrat Success,” “ Kitry’s Victim,” Etc., Erc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


“ Cross Currents” opens with a dramatic recital 
at the home of Mr. and Miss Tyrrell, well known 
in London dramatic and social circles, at which 

.Miss Selma Malet, Mr. Tyrrell’s protégée, makes 
her début before a select audience of artistic critics. 

Mr. JohnTyrrell is an actor of high repute, who 
has marked the girl’s true genius and has himself 
carefully trained her for the life of an artist. Selma 
and Helen Malet are orphan sisters, who make 
their home with their uncle and guardian, Mr. 
Cornish, Excellent characters and home pictures 
are wrought in this connection. In the height of 
Selma’s dramatic fervor, Roger Cornish —a cousin 
whom she has not seen since childhood—returns, 
and falls manfully in love with her. Then ensues 
the struggle between her love for art and her love 
for him. ‘The scenes are vivid and intense. The 
December chapters close with the happiness of all 
parties over the engagement of the young couple. 
What follows is of absorbing interest, and shows 
the author's undeniable claim to attention. 


CHAPTER X. 
«¢ A ND it wasn’t a month since she met 
him in the woods,’’ finished Sylvia, 
impressively. 

It was about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, two days later, and she and 
Mervyn Dallas were alone together in the 
Cornishes’ morning-room where Mervyn 
had spent the last half-hour perched upon 
the table, in her hat and jacket, sticking 
pins recklessly into the table-cover in her 
excitement, and listening with breathless 
interest while Sylvia told her the story of 
‘‘the engagement.’’ There was to bea 
solemn consultation in the course of the 
morning on the subject of bridesmaids’ 
dresses, and Mervyn, in her eager en- 
thusiasm, had rushed in like a small, 
brown hurricane at about ten o’clock, to 
be a good deal laughed at, ordered about, 
and made useful until she retired with 
Sylvia into the morning-room to devour 
her impatience, and talk about Selma, who 
was reported to be ‘‘ busy with Roger.”’ 

She drew a long breath as Sylvia ceased, 
and stuck a pin so wildly into the table- 
cover that it ran into the little ungloved 
finger as well, and she carried the latter 
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with a quaint, self-pitying gesture, to her 
lips as she said, with intense conviction : 

‘* How thrilling, Sylvia.”’ 

‘It was exciting,’’ agreed Sylvia, tak- 
ing up the needlework which had fallen 
unnoticed on her knee as her story ap- 
proached its crisis. ‘‘ Of course we should 
have been sorry if Roger had got engaged 
to a strange girl so very soon after he 
came home ; but it’s lovely to have it all 
going on in the house, and Selma is such 
a dear !’’ 

The familiar fondness of the tone in 
which Sylvia spoke of her cousin did not 
strike Mervyn as odd, new as it was. She 


was too warm-hearted and impetuous, too 
much given to receiving new impressions 
through the medium of feeling alone to 
see, as a colder and less keenly interested 
observer would have seen, that the atti- 


tude, not only of Sylvia, but of the whole 
family toward Selma, was entirely al- 
tered. They had always been fond of 
her; but they had looked at her as it 
were from a distance. Asa genius with 
a magnificent future before her, Selma had 
been a being none the less awe-inspiring 
from the vagueness of their comprehen- 
sion of her. Selma, ‘‘ madly in love,’’ 
without an idea beyond her new fancy, was 
a girl like themselves, to be met on com- 
mon ground. ‘The usual sweetness and 
fascination which, all unconsciously to 
herself, had helped to surround the old 
Selma with her atmosphere of superiority 
in their eyes, now made them, one and 
all, look upon her—to use Sylvia’s last 
words—as ‘‘ such a dear.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence after 
Mervyn’s enthusiastic indorsement of 
this sentiment, while Sylvia gave her 
mind to her work, and Mervyn, with a 
quick little turn of her head, listened to 
some distant sounds in the house which 
she hoped heralded Selma’s approach. 
They died away, however, and she turned 
again to Sylvia, and said, meditatively : 

















‘¢ And she’s given up all her work, and 
everything.”’ 

‘« Of course !’’ answered Sylvia. ‘‘She 
would have had to give it all up, even 
if she’d gone on caring about it; but, 
luckily, she doesn’t a bit, I don’t believe 
she’s thought of it again since she saw 
Roger !”’ 

‘¢ And we shall never see her act after 
all! Of course, if Selma thinks it isn’t, 
why it isn’t’’—and Selma’s loyal devotee 
spoke from the bottom of her heart— 
‘* but if it was any one else wouldn’t you 
say it was rather waste, Sylvia ?’’ 

The pin-sticking process was very 
meditative and reflective, and the quaint 
little figure propounded the question 
from a purely abstract point of view; 
but Sylvia was not given to abstractions, 
she missed the drift of the question, and 
answered from a personal point of view 
with some energy, 

‘¢T don’t know what you mean, Mer- 
vyn! Of course, I don’t mean that 
Selma isn’t sweet and lovely, and every- 
thing; but I don’t see how you can ex- 
pect me to think that any girl would be 
wasted on Roger! I think she’s very 
lucky !’’ 

An impetuous apology and a very inco- 
herent explanation from Mervyn ensued, 
and Sylvia, easily mollified, asked : 

‘‘Don’t you like him, Mervyn! I’m 
sure you will when you know him better ”’ 

‘‘T shall! Oh! I shall, Sylvia,’’ cried 
the much perturbed Mervyn, ‘‘I mean I 
do! Only strangers are so dreadful, you 
know. Of course, if Selma loves him so 
tremendously, he must be very nice. O 
Sylvia !’’ she added, slipping lightly off 
the table, ‘‘ here they are at last !’’ 

Mrs. Cornish, Selma, and Helen came 
in together as she spoke, Selma looking 
very happy and excited. The ‘‘ business 
with Roger,’’ at which the whole family 
had jeered that morning, had been “ real 
business ’’ as she proudly explained, busi- 
ness connected with a house. Roger 
had gone now to see about it, and to set- 
tle the final details of his new partnership, 
and as Selma said, with a delightful as- 
sumption of a practical and business-like 
air, the effect of which was rather spoilt 
by a vivid blush: 
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‘‘He will have a very busy day, and 
we must have a very busy day too, 
mustn’t we, auntie ?’’ 

Whether the business of the day was 
much advanced during the next half-hour 
is more than doubtful. The three other 
girls were what Helen described, with a 
laugh, as ‘‘much too frivolous.’’ But 
there was a great deal of laughter and 
talk, a great deal of discussion of colors 
and stuffs, a great deal of bright, young 
excitement ; and in the midst of it the 
parlor-maid came in with some newly- 
arrived letters, two for Mrs. Cornish, and 
one for Selma, which she opened and 
read without looking at the envelope, as 
she protested vigorously against the idea 
of bridesmaids in gray. 

*«Tt’s suggestive of half-mourning, and 
all kinds of depression,’’ she was saying, 
as she ran her eyes over her letter. ‘I 
should feel as though it werea bad—’’ 
she broke off suddenly, unnoticed in the 
discussion which had arisen on her words, 
and turned to Mrs. Cornish with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure. ‘‘Oh! isn’t this 
fortunate ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Miss Tyrrell 
wants me to go and see her this after- 
noon, and it’s just the afternoon when I 
can go, as Roger isn’t in.’’ 

Mrs. Cornish lifted her eyes from her 
own letters, and contemplated the bright 
face in silence for a moment while the 
three girlish voices ran on unheeding. 

‘‘Doesn’t she ask Helen, too ?’’ she 
asked, rather sharply. 

Selma laughed, and shook her head. 
‘¢ Helen doesn’t like Miss Tyrrell,’’ she 
said; ‘‘she says—oh! they don’t get on 
at all. But she really is very kind, 
auntie,’’ she repeated, vaguely conscious 
of something disapproving in her aunt’s 
face, and Mrs. Cornish answered, in 
something approaching the old, con- 
strained voice, which she had not used to 
Selma since her engagement : 

‘Do as you like, my dear, of course. 
Perhaps, then, we had better get you some 
patterns to choose from this afternoon, 
if you don’t go yourself. There is no 
time to be lost.’’ 

It was on this understanding, after 
much more discussion and much more 
merriment, that the conclave finally broke 


, 
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up for luncheon, to which meal Mervyn 
remained as a matter of course. She had 
to tear herself away directly afterward, 
however, and a little later Helen and 
Selma were practically alone in the house. 

Helen had not gone with the shopping 
expedition, in spite of Sylvia’s persua- 
sions. She had given a great many ex- 
cellent reasons for staying at home ; but 
she had not mentioned the true one, and 
“nobody had guessed that she had reasons 
for hoping that Humphrey, who spent all 
day at his studio, might come home 
early that afternoon, and might have 
something to tell her when he came. 
Not even Selma guessed how her sister was 
wondering, and hoping, and fearing, as 
she worked so cheerfully and industri- 
ously during the hour they passed to- 
gether. It seemed to her a very short 


hour until the time came for her to go to 
Miss Tyrrell’s, and she left the room to 
put on her hat, with a pretty, caressing, 
reluctant touch on Helen’s cheek. 

Her sister followed her with loving, 
admiring eyes, listened a moment, and 


then returned to her work with a little, 
half-suppressed sigh. But a moment later 
she lifted her head again, with a bright 
color in her cheeks, as a man’s step 
sounded on the stairs, the door opened, 
and Humphrey came in. She scrutinized 
his quiet face as he crossed the room to 
her, her pretty blue eyes made clear- 
sighted by her love, and, as he stooped 
to kiss her upturned face, she was encour- 
aged by what they sawto say, breathlessly : 

** Well, dear ?’’ 

He smiled at her, a sweet, grave smile, 
which very seldom lit up his face, and 
which seemed to come from the bottom 
of his heart. 

‘* He’s taken it, Helen.’’ 

‘*O Humphrey !’’ Her face had crim- 
soned all over with pleasure, and she 
slipped a soft hand, thimble and all, into 
his. ‘‘At your own price? Oh! what 
a nice man. Didn’t I tell you so, my 
dear old despondent boy ?’’ 

‘‘He wants to send it to the New 
Gallery.’’ 

‘*O Humphrey! does he think it so 
beautiful ?”’ 

‘* He thinks it good. And he knows.”’ 


ot many nights before at a club-din- 
ner—a function which he hated, and 
very seldom attended—Humphrey had 
chanced to drift into conversation with 
one of the guests of the evening, a Mr. 
Forsyth, a connoisseur of painting, whose 
word was considered as final by all lovers 
of art, whose love of pictures was so 
genuine and absorbing that he cared 
nothing for the fashionable reputation 
his critical faculty—considered in com- 
bination with his very great wealth— 
would have given him had he chosen to 
take it. He did not choose, and he had 
not taken it; he remained unfashion- 
able, and Miss Tyrrell and her ‘‘set’’ 
hardly knew his name. Humphrey, hav- 
ing met him once or twice before, their 
talk had passed on from one thing to 
another until it happened to touch on 
the treatment of a certain symbolical 
subject by one of the Old Masters. It 
was a subject which lay very near Hum- 
phrey’s heart ; he had given many months 
of thought and labor to the realization of 
the conception of it, which had grown up 
in his own mind, and, before the two 
men separated, an eager question from 
the elder man, as to whether he might 
come and see the picture had received a 
ready assent from the painter. 

Humphrey had come now to Helen 
straight from the interview in his studio, 
which had there and then been arranged. 
Mr. Forsyth had bought the picture in 
question without a moment’s hesitation, 
and, what was even more to the unprac- 
tical Humphrey, he had given it delicate 
and intelligent praise. 

‘¢ Humphrey, what a nice man,”’ said 
Helen, again, with a little, sympathetic 
squeeze of his hand. ‘Oh! I wish I’d 
been there. Do tell me what he said.’ 
And then, as Selma’s voice was heard as 
she came singing down-stairs, she added : 
‘* Here’s Selma. How pleased she will 
be.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he said, slowly : 

‘¢ Tell her about the money, Helen ; 
not what Forsyth said.’’ 

She had only time to look at him in 
laughing wonder at what she took to be 
his modesty, before the bright voice, 
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drawing nearer, stopped at the door, and 
Selma came in, much surprised at seeing 
Humphrey, to take a hasty farewell of 
Helen, and to depart with all possible 
speed. 

‘‘Where are you going ?’’ asked Hum- 
phrey, as he put her into the cab. 

‘¢To Miss Tyrrell’s—didn’t Helen tell 
you? Oh! tell him I’m very late.’”’ And 
the cab drove off as Humphrey went up 
the steps, with a face which was very 
grave and abstracted. 

There was nothing grave or abstracted 
about Selma, however, as she stood, half 
an hour later, on the Tyrrells’ threshold. 
The servant who took her cloak—Miss 
Tyrrell always liked things done, as 
Helen had once said, resentfully, “as if 
she lived at a party ’’—thought she had 


never seen Miss Malet look younger or 


lovelier. 

‘« This way, miss, please,’’ she said, and 
led the way, somewhat to Selma’s sur- 
prise, not up to the drawing-room, but 
along the passage to Tyrrell’s study. 

There is nothing more curious or more 
insidious than the mental atmosphere 
which pervades some houses for those who 
are familiar with them, without being 
literally at home in them. In Selma’s 
mind, for as long as she could remember, 
the Tyrrells’ house had been associated 
with all she knew of the intellectual and 
the artistic. She had passed down that 
passage, under the pictures she knew so 
well—the pictures of great artists passed 
away—as a child and as a girl as con- 
stantly and as familiarly as she had passed 
to and fro in her own home, and she had 
never yet come from the room toward 
which she was now moving without feel- 
ing herself a little stronger, a little farther 
along the road she had desired so 
ardently to traverse. With every step she 
took now amid those familiar surround- 
ings the atmosphere of Tyrrell’s house, 
so utterly different from the mental 
atmosphere from which she had come, 
closed more closely around her, though 
she herself was entirely unaware of it. 

It was a very unusual thing to find Miss 
Tyrrell in her brother’s room ; but though 
she was sitting there, with a ‘‘ high art” 
tea-table near her, when Selma enicred, 


even these extraneous objects could not 
destroy its familiar character in the girl’s 
eyes, and utterly unconscious as she was 
of any change in herself, her manner 
altered imperceptibly as she went in. 

‘«« So you’ ve come, dear girl,’’ said Miss 
Tyrrell, stretching out both her hands to 
her as she would have done to quite two- 
thirds of her acquaintances under the 
same circumstances. Now that Selma had 
given up her artistic career, Miss Tyrrell 
took no further interest in her. She would 
have been much puzzled to say why she 
had asked her to tea that afternoon—she 
was entirely unaware that she had acted 
on a suggestion from her brother ; but 
graceful condiality in general, and that 
gesture in particular, suited her style, and 
she seldom varied it to any great extent. 
‘* You are a very naughty girl,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘and I am very angry with you; 
but I am charmed to see you neverthe- 
less.’’ 

‘« It’s very sweet of you, Miss Tyrrell,” 
returned Selma, laughing and blushing as 
she kissed her. 

‘<Sit down, dear child, in that oak 
chair ; you suit it so admirably.”’ 

‘* It is very nice to sit in it again. Itis 
very nice to be here!’’ said Selma, im- 
pulsively, looking round the room as she 
spoke. 

Miss Tyrrell smiled at her indulgently, 
and went on, in her languid manner : 

‘‘It was John’s fancy to have tea in 
this room—quite a new idea of his, and 
a great compliment to you, Selma. He 
has just come in froma very late rehearsal. 
Certainly there is a great deal of drudgery 
and fatigue behind our great artists’ great 
triumphs. Perhaps one ought not to be 
surprised that you have thought better of 
it.” 

‘‘O Miss Tyrrell! it isn’t that !’’ 

The cry—it was a cry of pain—broke 
from Selma involuntarily, and a quick 
sense of surprise at herself followed it. 
Why should she care so much? she asked 
herself. What had made her feel sud-’ 
denly so unlike herself——her present self? 
She was still struggling vaguely with the 
influences about her, which she could 
neither define nor understand, when the 
door opened and Tyrrell came in. 
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He shook hands with her rather 
gravely, she thought, and sat down with 
only the necessary words of greeting. 

‘‘ How did the rehearsal go, John?” 
asked Miss Tyrrell. 

He glanced at Selma and then at his 
sister, and said, shortly, and in a tone 
which seemed to exclude Selma from any 
interest in the rehearsal, as he addressed 
his sister exclusively : 
> * As usual.’’ 

Then he turned quickly tc Selma, and 
said, with the air of a man who puts 
away private affairs to introduce topics 
of interest to others, ‘‘Is he quite well, 
Selma ?”’ 

But Selma did not answer the question. 
She hesitated a moment, and looked at 
him with slightly-flushed face and trou- 
bled eyes. 

‘« Are you tired of it,’’ she said—‘‘ the 
piece I mean—or is it—is it—? O Mr. 
Tyrrell! please don’t! Oh! do you 
think I’m quite another girl? Please 
tell me all about the piece. You don’t 
know how much I care. I shall care 
always.’’ 

He looked at her for a moment, and, 
as she met his eyes, her own dropped, 
and she knew, though she could not 
have explained the reason, that she was 
ashamed. 

‘‘ As you please, of ,course,’’ he said. 
‘IT don’t know, though, that there is 
much to tell you; much that you don’t 
know already, I mean. It is shaping 
very well, and I expect we shall be ready 
by the thirtieth.”’ 

‘¢ That is really excellent,’’ said Miss 
Tyrrell, ‘‘ considering that you were in 
Greece longer than you expected.” 

Her brother did not answer. His face 
hardened slightly, and he rose rather ab- 
ruptly to put his cup down. 

‘¢ And Thyrza?’’ 

Thyrza was the name of the character 
Selma herself was to have played, and 
her utterance of the name—so prominent 
a feature in all her thoughts three months 
before—drew her further still into her 
old, almost forgotten world, and the ques- 
tion was followed by a strange little sigh. 

‘‘«Thyrza has developed into a more 
important part than we expected.’’ 
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‘¢ Will-Miss Hilton be good ?”’ 

‘‘ Miss Hilton will be very good.”’ 

There was another sigh, and Selma 
sat, lost in a dream, while a few more 
words passed between John Tyrrell and 
his sister. She roused herself suddenly 
to find that the former was waiting to 
take her empty cup; standing, watching 
her with an indefinable expression on his 
handsome face. 

They talked no more of the new piece 
after that. John Tyrrell led the con- 
versation to all the old, familiar topics, 
of which Selma had hardly thought, had 
certainly not spoken for the last three 
months. He talked of art—musical as 
well as dramatic ; he talked of the litera- 
ture of the day and of the old poets, 
checking Miss Tyrrell with quite im- 
perceptible sarcasm when she wandered 
to fashionable art furniture or infant 
prodigies. 

‘‘ Have you seen this?’’ he said, at 
last, taking up a book that lay on the 
table near him, and handing it to Selma, 
who took it eagerly. 

It was the latest volume of a great 
living poet. And she answered : 

‘*T didn’t even know it was out! 
Oh! won’t you read it to me?’’ 

She lifted her head impulsively from 
the leaves she had been turning over as 
she spoke, and looked at him in excited 
appeal. Her eyes were bright, and her 
cheeks were flushed, but her face was 
utterly unlike the face that Roger Cornish 
knew. Every line of it expressed vivid 
intellectuality, keen, artistic interest ; and 
Tyrrell took the book from her with a 
curious smile. 

‘Some of it, perhaps,”’ he said. 
is very fine !’’ 

He opened the book, and turned over 
one or two pages, and Miss Tyrrell rose, 
gracefully, but promptly. Fashionable 
poetry in the abstract was as useful a form 
of fashionable art as any other; but taken 
in the concrete, without the stimulus of 
an audience, she was invariably con- 
siderably bored by it—as her brother 
was well aware. 

‘¢T’m sure you won’t mind, then, dear 
child, if I go and see Milne?’’ Milne was 
her dressmaker. ‘‘ I’ve remembered that 
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I told her to come this afternoon ’’—Miss 
Tyrrell did not add that she had subse- 
quently postponed the interview—‘‘ and 
I’m afraid she has been waiting for ages! 
Good-bye, if I don’t see you again. It 
will be quite like old days to you, won’t 
it ?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ returned Selma, absently, as 
she kissed her, ‘‘ quite like—old days.”’ 

If Tyrrell glanced at her as his sister 
left the room, Selma did not see him. She 
was sitting with one elbow resting on the 
arm of the chair, her cheek resting on her 
hand, as she had sat so often in that room 
with him, as he had found her after Miss 
Tyrrell’s ‘‘at home’’ in May; and he 
began to read at once. 

And he read with all the power he was 
master of, as no one else in London at 
that moment could have read, taxing 
every resource to the utmost, until, actor 
that he was, he almost convinced even 
himself with the wonderful invocation to 
the Spirit of Beauty which he had chosen 
for her. The poem was not long, but 
when he finished, Selma’s breath was 
coming thick and fast, her lips were 
parted, her eyes fixed and dilated, as 
though they saw the vision the lines had 
conjured up. He waited a moment, 
watching her, and she had never looked 
so lovely. Hesawthe color return slowly 
to her cheeks, he saw her lips tremble, 
and her eyes fill with tears, and then he 
said, abruptly, almost harshly : 

‘¢ Selma, I must speak !”’ 

She started violently, and turned to 
him, trying to smile, evidently not having 
taken in his words, and he went on, 
rapidly : 

‘* Do you know, have you any concep- 
tion of what you are doing? ‘Take the 
word of a man who has known you all 
your life, who knows you better than you 
know yourself. You are bringing on 
yourself the bitterest fate the world 
knows—a lifetime of fruitless regret.’’ 

‘¢Mr. Tyrrell !”’ 

‘Listen to me, Selma,’’ he said, 
sternly. ‘I shall not ask you to listen 
twice. You are throwing away in a 
moment of childish impulse the whole 
happiness of your life! You are ‘in love,’ 
you say, and your new toy is more to you 
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than any other gift the world can offer. 
For the moment, yes! a year hence, no! 
You are an artist to your heart’s core. 
Marry your cousin, and before the first 
year is out you will be fretting yourself to 
death—starving because not one of your 
truest instincts can find satisfaction !’’ 

Selma was sitting just as the first words 
she had comprehended had transfixed her ; 
the light touch of her hand upon the arm 
of her chair changed toa convulsive grip, 
her face white to the lips. Gradually, as 
the afternoon had worn on, her new in- 
terests had dropped away from her, she 
had forgotten the Cornishes, she had for- 
gotten even Roger until Tyrrell’s words 
suddenly recalled her to herself with a 
terrible sense of shock and collision be- 
tween what were absolutely two distinct 
lives—the life in which her girlish love 
was all in all,and the life in which her 
artist instincts were called into play. He 
had spoken very quietly, without the 
faintest approach to passion, but with 
absolute conviction, and as she neither 
moved nor spoke, being utterly unable to 
collect herself, or find mental hold for 
herself, where everything seemed to be 
slipping from under her feet, he went on: 

‘¢ Do you imagine, child, that you will 
always be—nineteen? That you will 
always love as you think you love now? 
That you have realized now all that life 
has to offer, that you will never want any- 
thing more? Have you been absolutely 
satisfied, even for these last two months ?’’ 

A sudden cry broke from Selma, and 
she wrung her hands passionately together 
as the color rushed to her white face. 

‘‘T have!’’ she cried. ‘I was! Oh! 
I will not let it go! I will not let it go! 
I love him, Mr. Tyrrell! I love him! 
You know I love him !”’ 

The voice was very young, very agon- 
ized, very appealing, and she let her face 
fall on her hands, and dropped both on 
the arm of her chair. 

‘‘T thought you loved your art!’’ an- 
swered Tyrrell. ‘‘ You have—changed 
once. What assurance have you that you 
will not change again ?’’ He paused, and 
then went on, carefully calculating his 
words, as the surest to act onthe enthu- 
siastic, idealist temperament he knew so 








well, high-flown in its youthful imagina- 
tiveness, as such a nature at nineteen 
could not failto be: ‘*‘ Have you in your 
new infatuation once considered what it 
is that you are turning away from?’’ he 
said, slowly, in a low, deep tone. “‘A 
life of incessant labor and struggle, of 
achievement leading only to fresh effort, 
of conquest only revealing kingdoms yet 
to be subdued. The servants of art know 
the beauty of their mistress by faith, and 
not by sight ; she has nosmiles for those 
whose very hearts have not heen wrung 
to win them; but those who have once 
felt that smile live only to feel it again. 
Selma, I thought she had smiled on 
you.”’ 

There was a long silence. Selma was 
absolutely still, except when a little quiver 
shook her from head to foot. Tyrrell 
was gazing straight into the fire. At 
last she lifted her face, white and drawn, 
and rose to her feet. 

‘‘May I go home now?”’ she said. 
Her voice was weak, and very low. 

He rose at once, and answered her 
with his usual tone and manner: 

‘‘IT hope it is not later than you 
wished 2”’ 

He took the hand she offered him, 
mechanically, at the door, and for a 
moment, as he looked down at her, there 
sprang into his eyes the expression with 
which he had looked at her after their 
dance together two nights before. 

‘*Good-night,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘good- 
night, Selma !’’ 





CHAPTER XI. 

DurinGc the twenty minutes’ drive 
which lay between the Tyrrells’ house 
and the Cornishes’, Selma sat just as she 
first sank back into the cab, perfectly 
motionless, her color coming and going 
in burning flushes, which died away as 
suddenly as they came, leaving her white 
face whiter still. She was unconscious of 
her surroundings, unconscious of any 
physical existence at all; every sensation 
seemed to be absorbed in the whirling 
thoughts which chased one another un- 
ceasingly through her brain. She did 
not even attempt to get out of the cab 
when it stopped at the house, until the 
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cabman, who stood with his hand on the 
open door, and the parlor-maid, who had 
opened the house door, had been waiting 
some seconds, until, in fact, she was 
roused by a cheery, impatient call from 
the hall. 

‘*Selma! Selma! make haste. 
you lost anything ?”’ 

She moved then with a start, which 
seemed to send all the color back to her 
cheeks in a vivid, crimson rush, and, 
without an instant’s pause, she jumped 
out of the cab and rushed up the steps 
into the cheerful light which streamed 
from the hall. 

‘¢ Here I am, Sytvia,”’ she cried to the 
girl who was waiting to receive her. 
“*O Nettie! it’s you. Your voices are 
all ridiculously alike. Why didn’t some 
of you vary them? Lost anything? No. 
What in the world should I have lost ? 
Where are all the others? Did you think 
I’d run away ?”’ 

She had passed her arm through the 
somewhat-surprised Nettie’s as she poured 
out her flood of questions, rapidly, and 
in a voice pitched rather higher than 
usual, and was drawing her quickly along 
the hall when the parlor-maid stopped 
her. 

‘* Please, miss, is the man paid ?”’ 

Selma laughed, and the laughter, which 
broke from her almost before the words 
were out of the woman’s mouth, was like 
her voice, high, and not so musical as 
usual 

‘« Of course not,”’ she said, taking half- 
a-crown from her purse. ‘‘Give him 
that, Mary, please.’’ 

‘* Roger has been in ever so long,”’ 
said Nettie. ‘‘He’s been dreadfully 
rampant ; but Humphrey’s iust taken him 
off to dress. You must make lots of 
haste, Selma, or you'll be late. You do 
look as if you’d enjoyed yourself.”’ 

‘“‘Of course I have,’’ cried Selma, 
lightly. ‘‘I’ve enjoyed myself madly, 
Nettie. O girls!’’ as Sylvia and Helen 


Have 


came out of the drawing-room at the 
sound of their voices, ‘isn’t this shock- 
ing? Come up, all of you, while I get 
ready, and tell me all you’ve done!’’ 

‘* You’ve got a headache, Selma,’’ said 
Helen, quickly, struck by something in 

















her sister’s rapid utterance, and putting 
her hand gently on her shoulder to turn 
her round to the light. But Selma shook 
her hand off with another laugh. 

‘“What a libel, Helen,’’ she said. 
‘‘T’m quite exuberant with health and 
spirits, and longing to hear about every- 
thing. Come along.’’ And she ran 
swiftly up-stairs, turning round, however, 
at every step, to make sure that they fol- 
lowed her, the brilliant color still on her 
cheeks, her eyes shining. 

Sylvia had a great deal to say on the 
subject of the afternoon’s shopping, 
about which she was much excited, and 
Selma, while she changed her dress with 
rapid, feverish fingers, kept up a constant 
torrent of words, comments, jokes, and 
questions, which she hardly gave the 
others an instant to answer, so that they 
never got beyond the one subject, and 
Helen and Sylvia neither asked nor re- 
ceived any details of Selma’s afternoon. 
With all her apparent haste, however, 
the dinner-bell had rung before she de- 
clared herself ready. 

For an instant, as she went into the 
dining-room, every drop of blood seemed 
to leave her face, and her burning hands 
turned as cold as ice. ‘Then her cheeks 
were more brilliant than ever again, and 
she took her place at Roger’s side with a 
burlesqued appeal for pardon to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornish, which passed into a rapid 
string of regrets and explanation ad- 
dressed exclusively to Roger. He was 
the least exacting of lovers in spite of all 
the encouragement she had given him. 
All he received from her was a wonderful 
gift, in his eyes, to be thankful for, not 
to encroach upon, and her quick, eager 
words more than appeased him. 

‘¢Tt’s all right, darling,’’ he said, ina 
low voice, intended only for her ears. 
‘‘Everything you do is right to me, 
always.’’ 

The smile, which was her only re- 
sponse, seemed to flash across her face 
without even touching her eyes, and 
leaving no impression on her excited 
features. He was rather disappointed 
that she did not answer him in the same 
tone, but turned, hastily, to Mrs. Cor- 
nish, and exclaimed : 
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‘‘What good success you’ve had this 
afternoon, auntie! Isn’t it delightful ?’’ 

Mrs. Cornish smiled, but before she 
could answer, her husband struck in 
with : 

‘* What success have you had, Roger ? 
Let’s hear about this house? Is it a 
suitable abode of bliss for Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Cornish ?”’ 

Selma laughed, a laugh that made 
Humphrey, who sat opposite her, lift his 
eyes suddenly to her face, with a look in 
them which was not surprise. He watched 
her, quietly, unnoticed, as Mr. Cornish’s 
words drew the attention of every one at 
the table to her and Roger as they sat 
side by side. 

‘*T don’t know about that, father,’’ 
answered Roger, with a proud smile at 
Selma. ‘‘It would have to be a jolly 
house to be good enough for Mrs. Roger 
Cornish. But this isa very good aver- 
age specimen, if she’ll put up with it,’’ 
and he looked at her for a moment with 
another smile. 

The vivid color became a brilliant spot 
of crimson on either cheek-bone, her 
eyes sparkled and glittered brighter and 
brighter, and a wild spirit of caricature 
seemed to enter into her as Roger went 
on to describe in glowing colors the 
house which he had seen. Every detail 
he gave drew from her some extravagantly 
ridiculous comment or illustration. He 
said the dining-room was small, and she 
cried that they would have to take din- 
ner on alternate days. He said the 
drawing-room was large, and she drew a 
picture of future receptions to be held 
there for which the Albert Hall would . 
have been inadequate. She persisted in 
considering the subject solely from the 
absurdly farcial point of view, and she 
carried the whole party with her amid 
shrieks of laughter. 

And, once started, it seemed impossible 
to her to stop. All through the evening 
she laughed and talked faster and faster, 
the crimson patches on her cheek growing 
more and more burning, her eyes growing 
more feverishly beautiful. The younger 
Cornishes were wild with delight ; Mrs. 
Cornish only thought that she was—not 
unnaturally—a little over-excited with 
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the definite prospect of her wedding-day ; 
and the fun grew fast and furious, until, 
at last, Helen, quite tired out with laugh- 
ter, took her sister resolutely by the 
shoulders and held her fast. 

‘¢ Ridiculous child, be quiet,’’ she said. 
‘<It’s quite time you let everybody go to 
bed. Say good night to Roger, like a 
good girl, and come.’’ 

With another of those strange, high 
laughs, Selma made her a low courtesy, 
and, dancing up to Roger, did the same 
before him. 

‘Good night to Roger, like a good 
girl,’’ she said. ‘‘ Now, Helen, if you’re 
in such a hurry, quick, quick! quick! 
O Helen !’’ 

She had dragged her sister outside the 
drawing-room door before the last words 
came, a strangled, gasping cry, and 
Helen, with one look at her working 
face, drew her swiftly up-stairs and into 
their own room—just in time. 

High spirits and violent reaction were 
no novelty with Selma, and it was charac- 
teristic of Helen’s devotion to her sister 


that emotions which she would have 
tolerated in no other human being 


became to her, in Selma, only factors in 
that ‘‘ way’’ of hers, which, considered 
as a whole, made her so infinitely superior 
to the rest of the world—factors in no 
wise to be comprehended, but to be 
taken as a matter of course, and dealt 
with with a tenderness and patience 
which no comprehension could have in- 
creased. 

The hysterical passion of sobs and 
tears which left her sister still and ex- 
hausted that night simply led Helen to 
the conclusion that Selma had been 
‘doing too much.’’ The white face 
and heavy sunken eyes with which Selma 
rose next morning confirmed her in the 
opinion, and she administered a little 
sensible elder-sisterly lecture on the ad- 
visability of taking things easily—such 
as she had often administered before. 
On this occasion, however, her words 
had, apparently, not the faintest effect, 
even though they were supplemented by 
a motherly sermon from Mrs. Cornish. 

The days went on—wedding clothes, 
wedding presents, wedding festivities 


became the only topics of conversation ; 

and the opinion gained ground in the 
Cornish household that Selma was mak- 
ing herself ill. Her spirits and temper 
were alike utterly unreliable: at one 
moment she would not hear a word of 
the wedding preparations; at another, 
she would talk feverishly of her wedding 
dress. Elsie confided to Sylvia a piteous 
tale of how Selma had sent her to nurse 
‘¢all quickly,’’ when she had talked of 
being ‘‘ Woger’s’’ bridesmaid. Nettie, 
coming suddenly upon her standing alone 
in the room gazing out of the window, 
caught a glimpse of a face which fright- 
ened her, and of which she never spoke 
to any one, while she seemed to herself 
to be always trying to forget it. 

Of Roger’s experiences of her in those 
days no details were either asked or vol- 
unteered. He grew a little silent and 
depressed, and once, during a long silent 
smoke with Humphrey, he said, sud- 
denly : 

‘Why is there such a fuss about a 
wedding ?”’ 

Of which enigma, Humphrey—in the 
act of relighting his pipe, which had gone 
out as he sat watching Roger’s brown 
study—attempted no solution, only shak- 
ing his head in silence. And Roger, re- 
lapsing into speechlessness, proceeded to 
perfectin his own mind a theory, which he 
was gradually evolving, a theory, namely, 
that it was one of the inevitable adjuncts 
to wedding preparations that the bride- 
elect should now avoid her future hus- 
band as though his presence was unen- 
durable to her, now become irritated, 
almost beyond control, by every word he 
said ; and, again, cling to him with pas- 
sionate fervor of devotion. 

It was ‘‘rough on the fellow,’’ it 
seemed to Roger; but if girls were like 
that there was no help for it, and the 
fellow in question must simply ‘‘ hold on 
and wait till it was over.’’ 

A month went by, and, in the early 
days of December the sending out of 
invitations to the wedding began to be 
talked of; and then the conviction be- 
gan to force itself on Mrs. Cornish that 
a more inconvenient time than the first 
week in January could hardly have been 
























chosen. The Cornishes, like most large 
families, whereof the greater part returns 
rampant from school for the Christmas 
holidays, ‘‘kept Christmas ’’ extensively ; 
and the more Mrs. Cornish thought of it, 
the more impossible it seemed to her that 
the wedding should take place on the 
second of January. 

‘¢ I’m very sorry about it,’’ she said, to 
Sylvia and Helen, ‘‘ especially as Selma 
insists on exciting herself so. The sooner 
it is all over the better for her, I’m sure. 
But the boys must have their Christmas 
as usual. We are none of us supersti- 
tious, fortunately, and it must be on the 
ninth instead of the second.’’ 

They were standing round the fire in 
the morning-room, where many feminine 
consultations were held, and, as Mrs. 
Cornish spoke, the door opened, and 
Selma came in, moving at once restlessly 
and listlessly. She was thinner than she 
had been a month ago; there was no 
color in her face as she opened the door, 
though it flushed feverishly an instant 
later; and her eyes were larger and 
strained-looking, She started at Mrs. 
Cornish’s last words, and, coming nearer 
to the group in the fire-light—it was half- 
past four, but the lamps had not yet been 
brought in—she said, with an undercur- 
rent of something which was almost fear 
beneath the surface lightness of her tone: 

‘¢ What must be on the ninth, auntie ?’’ 

The three conspirators had not heard 
the door open, and they turned, simul- 
taneously at the sound of her voice, look- 
ing quite guilty. 

‘‘Should you be very vexed with me, 
dear, if I told you we were talking of the 
wedding ?”’ said Mrs. Cornish. 

‘‘Do you mean that you want it put 
off ?”’ 

Her tone was so strange that they all 
looked at her with one accord. She had 
not come up to them, but was standing 
by herself near a chair, twisting a fold 
of the chair-back slowly and absently in 
her fingers. 

‘« My dear, you surely would not mind 
its being put off for a week,”’ said Mrs. 
Cornish, strengthened in her conviction 
that the day fixed upon was impossible by 
what she considered very unaccommo- 
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dating reluctance on Selma’s part to the 
change proposed. ‘‘ You see, the second 
is most inconvenient because of Christ- 
mas ; besides, I think you will be glad of 
more time, too.”’ 

‘«* Auntie, please don’t; please, please 
don’t put it off.’ 

The voice was quick and uncertain, 
and Selma’s fingers moved faster and 
faster. Mrs. Cornish’s conviction that 
the ninth it must be became a certainty. 

‘* My dear Selma,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ be 
reasonable! It is a very small check in 
all the unbroken happiness you have had 
since September, and I do not think it is 
considerate of you to take it in this 
way.”’ 

‘*O auntie!’’ But Selma stopped her- 
self suddenly. She dropped the chair- 
back she held, and stood for a moment 
perfectly still. Then she said, in a voice 
as strangely dead as her previous tones 
had been alive with eager pleading: ‘I 
beg your pardon! Of course it is—when 
you like,’’ and went straight out of the 
room, leaving the three, more than ever 
convinced that the sooner it was over the 
better, to discuss the wedding guests. 

Selma meanwhile had gone straight to 
her own room, and there was something 
desperate in her face, and in her dry, 
burning eyes. Without a glance at any- 
thing about her she seated herself at the 
writing-table, and began to write a letter, 
writing rapidly at first with set, white 
lips, which suddenly began to twitch and 
quiver until the sheet, as she finished it, 
was wet with wild tears. Then she laid 
her head down on her arms, rocking her- 
self to and fro in a passion of misery 
which was none the less pathetic in its 
loneliness, because it was almost childish 
in its unreserve. It wore itself out at 
last, and, after a long stillness, she lifted 
her head, and put the letter into an en- 
velope which she addressed to John Tyr- 
rell. It did not go to the post with the 
family letters that night, and Selma’s 
cheeks flushed hotly as she stopped at a 
pillar-box the next morning, on her way 
with Nettie to do some of the shopping 
which seemed to have become her one 
business in life. 

There was no letter directed in Tyr- 
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rell’s handwriting by the next morning’s 
post, nor by any of the posts for which 
Selma watched during the next three 
days so anxiously that her cousins accused 
her of an insatiable craving for wedding 
presents. There came a little note from 
Miss Tyrrell inclosing places for the first 
night of the new piece; but Selma had 
an engagement with Roger for that even- 
ing, and nobody was in the least sur- 
prised that she protested feverishly against 
breaking it. 

Then there came a morning—it was 
the morning of the day on which the 
piece in which she would have made her 
first appearance was to be produced— 
when, trying to rise from the breakfast- 
table, with her letters clutched tight in 
her hand, and a laughing retort on her 
lips to Jim, home for the holidays, who 
was announcing to all whom it might or 
might not concern, that Selma hadn’t 
eaten a bit of breakfast, she turned sud- 
denly faint, and had to be taken back to 
her bed, where she begged to be left 
alone and in the dark. Before very 


long, however, she was begging feverishly 


to be allowed to get up again. 

In the Christmas bustle of the next 
fortnight she ceased to be the centre of 
interest in the house, and even Helen 
thought less about her than usual. And 
as the Christmas preparations supplanted 
the wedding preparations for the moment 
in the Cornishes’ minds, Roger became 
convinced that his theory as to the in- 
advisability of ‘‘ wedding fuss’’ was a 
grand discovery, the announcement of 
which would make him a benefactor to 
all lovers to come. 

With the lull in the incessant talk 
about the wedding there seemed to come 
a lull in Selma’s intense excitability. 
She was less variable, less passionate, 
quieter than she had been for weeks, 
and the Christmas season for Roger was 
a season of measureless content. 

It was his first Christmas ‘‘ at home’”’ 
for so many years, and he entered into all 
the regulation festivities, all the businesses 
which were pleasures, and the pleasures 
which were businesses, with a hearty fresh- 
ness of zest which a d/asé young brother 
described as ‘‘< treat.’’ He was Sylvia's 


right hand in the decoration of the house ; 
he presided over snap-dragon ; he organ- 
ized a riotous distribution of presents by 
a most orthodox Father Christmas ; he 
was in request with every one, and his 
enjoyment was the delight of the whole 
house. But ‘‘jolly’’ as he found every 
hour in every day, the perfect hour was 
the quiet one—the hour when Selma 
would come softly to him in the fire- 
light, and sit in silence with his arm 
round her, with something clinging in 
the clasp of her hands and _ her face half 
hidden on his shoulder. 

Christmas Day and Boxing Day came 
and went, and on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh Selma, coming down to 
breakfast the last of the party, was saluted 
by a chorus which she had not heard for 
more than a fortnight. 

‘* Here she is at last !’’—supplemented 
from various parts of the table by ex- 
clamations of: ‘‘O Selma! here’s sucha 
wedding present !”’ 

‘QO Selma! Uncle Robert’s sent 
you—”’ 

‘*No; let Roger tell !’’—a dropping 
fire brought to a conclusion by Jim with 
the words: ‘*Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Cornish! Oh! what a lark !’’ 

The Uncle Robert referred to was the 
uncle with whom Roger had gone out to 
New Zealand, to whom particulars of the 
engagement had been written both by the 
much elated lover himself and by his 
mother. Roger had risen as Selma came 
in, and coming up to her, he put into her 
hand an open letter. 

‘* Read it, darling,’’ he said ; ‘‘ heisa 
dear old boy, and no mistake. Why, 
how cold you are! Come and sit down.”’ 

Selma’s face had changed slightly and 
indescribably in the few seconds which 
had gone since she opened the dining- 
room door, and the few words with which 
she answered him were low and vague ; 
she sat down mechanically in the chair 
near the fire from which he summarily 
ejected Jim, and opened the letter. It 
was short, but very kindly, and it brought 
to Mr. and Mrs. Roger Cornish, with 
the sender’s love to them both, a wedding 
present of five hundred pounds. 

Short as it was it took Selma a long 

















time to read, and when she lifted her eyes 
at last to Roger the indefinable expression 
in them had grown stronger, and they 
were almost wild with it. 

‘¢It is very kind,’’ she murmured ; and 
then above the babel of voices which had 
risen round her as she read, all talking, 
with interest suddenly revived by the let- 
ter, of the wedding, Nettie’s voice’ was 
heard announcing excitedly: ‘* There 
isn’t a fortnight, now. Oh! isn’t it 
close ?”’ 

‘«Tsn’t it close ?”’ 

The childish voice rang in Selma’s 
ears, and came between her and every- 
thing else that was said during break- 
fast, came between her and her own 
voice; her own thoughts even. It rang 
in her ears all the morning, over all the 
talk about trousseau and furniture that 
went on about her, it rang in her ears 
during the hilarious lunch, at which 
Mervyn Dallas assisted, and half an hour 
later Nettie, coming suddenly out of the 
school-room, met her running swiftly 
and noiselessly down-stairs dressed for 
walking. 

‘Why, Selma, where are you going? 
Tt’s such a nasty day !”’ 

«‘I—I’m going for a little walk, Net- 
tie. Look, dear,’’ catching hold of the 
girl with insistent, appealing fingers ; 
‘¢don’t tell any one, but my head is go- 
ing round so with—with settling so much. 
It isn’t raining now; and I—I want 
some air dreadfully, Nettie.”’ 

There was something almost confiding 
in her tone, as if she spoke under an un- 
bearable weight of loneliness, and the 
instinct was strong upon her to touch 
such childish, uncomprehending sympa- 
thy as the unconscious Nettie could give 
her. But before Nettie could answer, 
her mood had changed, and she ran 
down the stairs. In another moment 
she was in the street. 

It was a dreary afternoon, as Nettie 
had said, and it was more dreary still an 
hour later, when Humphrey Cornish, on 
his way home, overtook, about two miles 
from the house, a familiar figure, on 
which his eyes had been fixed with much 
surprise since its outlines first became 
distinct to him. 
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‘‘Selma!’’ he said, slackening his 
pace as he reached her—she was walking 
very slowly—‘‘ this is a bad afternoon for 
you to be out.’’ 

She started at his voice, and lifted to 
him a white face, from which the two 
large, dark, startled eyes looked out with 
a terrible struggle and despair in their 
depths. 

**« My head ached,”’ she said. 

‘¢It is no better, I’m afraid. 
not have a cab?”’ 

But she stopped him eagerly. 

‘*No,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Please, Humphrey, 
I—I should like to walk with you.” 

They went on side by side in perfect 
silence, and Humphrey, glancing from 
time to time at her face as she walked on 
mechanically, gazing straight before her, 
thought more than once, as he had 
thought several times during the last 
month, that he must speak to her, that 
he must see if something could not help 
her. But, intensely sympathetic as he 
was, his sympathy was apt to be of the 
mute order, not expressing itself readily 
in words ; and he had too low an esti- 
mate of the power of a man to help his 
fellow-man by speech. Naturally shy 
and reserved, convinced of nothing more 
strongly than of the mutual incomprehen- 
sion in which humanity struggles, he held 
that men and women were better left 
alone to work out their destiny by their 
own struggles, and the perceptions those 
struggles brought them. 

They were at the bottom of their own 
long road, when Selma said abruptly, not 
turning her head toward him: 

‘‘Humphrey, a woman may be an 
artist when she’s married ?”’ 

He watched her closely, and his face 
was very grave and pitiful. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said. 

“‘T might—I might go on—after- 
ward ?”’ 

Her voice quivered pitifully, and there 
was a ring of sickening suspense in it. 
They were nearing their own door, and 
he answered, promptly and earnestly : 

‘‘Selma, do not think of it. It is im- 
possible. A married woman may be an 
artist, it is true, but, except in rare in- 
stances, she cannot be a great artist and 


Shall we 
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—a good wife. To a woman who mar- 
ries at the very outset of her career, such 
a combination is supremely impossible. 
Believe me, in choosing the latter part, 
you must deliberately relinquish the 
former, or you will be miserable yourself, 
and you will make your husband miser- 
able !”’ 

They reached their door as he finished, 
very gently and kindly, and he paused 
for a moment, half hoping she would say 
more, half distrusting his own power to 
help her if she did. But no word came 
from her. Only her face was, if possible, 
whiter than before, and her mouth and 
eyes were strangely set. 

He opened the door with a latch-key, 
and at the same moment Sylvia came out 
of the drawing-room, shutting the door 
behind her. 

‘« T saw you come up the steps, Selma,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I’msoglad! Miss Tyrrell is 
in the dining-room, dear; I’ve just left 
her alone to come and tell you.’’ 

‘* Miss Tyrrell !”’ 

The set despair in Selma’s face suddenly 
broke up, and disappeared before a wild, 
instantaneous leap of hope in her eyes. 
She moved quickly past Sylvia and Roger 
into the drawing-room, and then stopped 
short. A friend actually before us in the 
flesh, unconscious of our emotions of the 
moment, differs sometimes painfully from 
the same friend in our imagination, en- 
dowed with knowledge of and sympathy 
for our pain. 

‘‘Dear girl,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, with 
graceful enthusiasm, as Selma came slowly 
toward her. ‘‘ How very fortunate! I 
should have been most grieved to miss 

ou.”’ 
e I should have been grieved,’’ echoed 
Selma, vaguely. 

She was standing in the full light of the 
lamp, and Miss Tyrrell looked at her 
with an expression of disapprobation. 

‘« My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are not 
looking at all yourself. Have you been 
ill? Happiness does not agree with you, 
I’m afraid.” 

Then her own words seemed to suggest 
a new idea to her, and the disapproving 
expression became an expression of lively 
interest as Selma said, hurriedly : 


‘*J—I am very well, thanks. How 
good of you to come on such a day !”’ 

‘¢ John was anxious that I should defy 
conventionality and bring you our little 
present in person, and I compromised the 
matter by bringing it to the door, and 
handing it over to your maid for delivery 
later on,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, suavely. 
‘‘ The wedding-day is close at hand now, 
is it not ?”’ 

There was a sudden, stifled cry of irre- 
pressible misery, and Selma had broken 
down at last. Her face was hidden in 
her hands, and she was crying helplessly. 

‘*What shall I do?’’ she sobbed. 
‘¢ What shall Ido ? What shall I do ?”’ 

If there was one thing in which Miss 
Tyrrell delighted more than another, it 
was a scene, and she rose to the occasion 
with promptitude and dispatch. 

‘« T knew it,’’ she cried, triumphantly ; 
‘¢T knew it directly I saw you. My poor, 
dear child, come back with me, and let 
us talk it over together. Come to me for 
a week, at least, and we will help you. 
You will come ?”’ 

‘« Come !’’ Selma lifted her tear-stained 
face, and clasped her hands together. 
‘‘Oh! I only want to get away some- 
where to be quiet, and think, and not 
hear about— There’s only a fortnight 
—only a fortnight! O Miss Tyrrell! 
will you take me? Will you really take 
me away and let me understand ? I think 
I shall go mad here !”’ 

She dried her eyes with feverish 
energy, and in the same manner, as 
though her every nerve was braced in 
one desire to escape from the house, she 
found Mrs. Cornish, and told her of the 
invitation. Mrs. Cornish, who was not 
without anxieties as to the effect so much 
excitement was having on her, was only 
too glad that she should have a few days’ 
rest before the climax came, though she 
would rather that the invitation should 
have come from any other quarter ; and, 
in five minutes’ time, Selma was stand- 
ing with Helen in the hall, with Miss 
Tyrrell waiting for her in the carriage. 

‘Don’t stay long, dear,’’ said Helen, 
lovingly, ‘‘and rest well. What a pity 
Roger is out! What shall I tell him 
from you?’’ 














Selma threw her arms around her sis- 
ter’s neck. 

‘* Tell him that I love him !’’ she whis- 
pered, passionately. ‘‘ Nell, Nell, tell 
him that I love him !’’ 

«Selma !’’ called Miss Tyrrell. And 
Selma ran down the steps, into the car- 
riage, and was driven away. 


? 





CHAPTER XII. 

SeLMa’s departure produced in the 
Cornish household a mixed sensation com- 
bined in about equal parts of flatness and 
relief. It was certainly a blow, particu- 
larly to the younger members of the 
family, to have the heroine of the hour 
transported suddenly from their midst ; 
but there had been an amount of un- 
certainty attending the simplest conver- 
sation with the said heroine which caused 
them to breathe more freely when she was 
out of the house, and to look forward to 
revelling with less restraint in the wed- 
ding preparations in her absence. 

Roger, coming in that afternoon about 
half an hour after Selma had gone, took 
the news very quietly. 

‘Tt is much the best thing that could 
have happened for her, dear boy,’’ said 
his mother, consolingly, as she ‘‘ broke it 
to him,’’ as Sylvia expressed it tragically, 
the coast having been left clear by the 
deeply sympathetic girls for the purpose. 
‘‘ She really has been wearing herself out, 
ard I am very glad to think that she will 
be right away from it all for a few days. 
I told her that I was sure you would not 
think her unkind.’’ Mrs. Cornish had 
not noticed that she had volunteered the 
opinion, unasked by Selma. 

‘I should never think her unkind,” 
returned Roger, simply. ‘‘ I want her to 
do just what is best for herself in every- 
thing. I was afraid she wasn’t well this 
morning, and I was afraid she would 
get used up if the thing went on.”’ 
There was a ring of real relief and satis- 
faction in his voice, and his words were 
followed by an instant’s pause before he 
went on, with a hesitating, deprecating 
shyness which sat oddly on his frank, 
manly manner: ‘‘She went away in a 


great hurry, you say, mother? Is there . 


—did she—is there any—message ?’’ 
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Mrs. Cornish laughed. 

‘¢T shouldn’t be surprised !’’ she said, 
‘‘ But I’m not secreting it! You'd better 
ask Helen—she saw her off.’’ 

But, in spite of his wistful looks toward 
the door, Helen was not forthcoming. 
She and Sylvia, with Mervyn Dallas, whe 
was to dine and sleep at the Cornishes’, 
her father having an engagement at his 
club, had retired to Helen’s bedroom to 
inspect some of the trousseau frocks which 
had come home that day, and had not 
even been unpacked as yet, and to ex- 
change ideas on the subject of trousseaux 
in general, and Selma’s trousseau in par- 
ticular, over the fire. Sylvia had to go 
reluctantly away at last, having her hands 
full of business in holiday time, and she 
departed with a final verdict on Selma’s 
wedding-dress which was instantly con- 
troverted by Mervyn, as she sat on the 
fender-stool, gazing into space as in- 
tently as though the fate of nations hung 
in the balance. 

‘‘T don’t agree with Sylvia at all,’’ she 
said, with the greatest earnestness. ‘I 
think silk is ever so much better than 
satin, don’t you, Helen?’ 

Helen assented cordially, and began to 
fold up and dispose of some of the frocks 
recently under discussion ; Mervyn, shift- 
ing her position a little, turned her brown 
eyes upon the fire, supporting her quaint 
little chin upon her hand, and there was 
a short silence. Then she said, in one 
of the funny little jerks so characteristic 
of her: 

‘‘ Are you glad she has gone to Miss 
Tyrreil’s, Helen?”’ 

‘« Glad ?’’ said Helen, with cheery in- 
attention as she contemplated a garment 
presenting hideous complications to the 
folder. ‘‘ Yes, very !’’ 

‘‘Don’t you think she looks rather— 
ill?”’ 

‘‘She’s so dreadfully. excitable, poor 
child,’’ returned Helen, briskly, as she 
was seized with a bright idea, and at- 
tacked her task energetically. 

‘‘You don’t think it’s excitement, 
Helen ?”’ 

“‘Of course it is !’’ 

Mervyn had spoken her last words 
anxiously, almost appealingly ; but Helen 
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was far too deeply involved with folds 
and trimmings to notice her tone of 
voice, and after another moment she said, 
half absently : 

‘‘Do you remember, Helen, when she 
said she wouldn’t go to the first night of 
Mr. Tyrrell’s new piece—the piece she 
would have played in you know? She 
was so—so odd.”’ 

Helen paused a moment as if to recall 
the occasion, and said: 

‘*Why she was going to that dance 
with Roger, Mervyn. She was tremen- 
dously excited about it !’’ 

‘IT know,’’ assented the little, uneasy 
voice. ‘‘ But she has been like that lots 
lately—I don’t mean that I can say what 
it was, but somehow I feel—I feel as if 
—O Helen! you do think she’s quite 
happy, don’t you ?”’ 

Helen stopped short on her way across 
the room with the folded dress in her 
arm, and gazed at Mervyn with the 
blankest astonishment. The brown eyes 
were full of tears, and the anxious little 
voice was. quivering, and the next instant 
Helen had crossed to her with a little 
laugh, and was turning Mervyn’s face to 
her with a kind, careless touch on the 
rough, brown head. 

‘* You ridiculous little thing,’’ she said. 
‘What have you taken into your head? 
She’s as happy as the day is long.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose—suppose she should be get- 
ting sorry to give up acting ?”’ 

‘¢ Suppose—suppose that she should 
elope with Jim or with Mr. Tyrrell in- 
stead of marrying Roger,’’ said Helen, 
trying to imitate her tone, and failing 
lamentably, having no mimatic faculty 
whatever. ‘‘ My dear child,’’ she went 
on, as Mervyn smiled in spite of herself, 
‘«my dear child, I do assure you that 
one is quite as likely as the other, and 
that either of the three is about as likely 
as that she will fly straight to the moon. 
Don’t be a goose, Mervie,’’ she con- 
cluded, with a hug. ‘‘Come and help 
me finish these things.”’ 

It never occurred to Helen to doubt 
that she herself, as Selma’s sister, must 
know more about Selma than Selma’s de- 
voted slave could possibly do, and she 
spoke with all the consciousness of 
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superior knowledge; and even had she 
doubted on this point, such an idea as 
that Selma should ever again long for her 
old work was, indeed, as absolutely in- 
conceivable to her as that she should de- 
velop a pair of wings. Life was a very 
simple business in Helen’s eyes, and the 
complications which people seemed to 
her to make for themselves by what she. 
called ‘‘ fancies’’ were both incompre- 
hensive and reprehensible to her. Mervyn 
and her ‘‘idea’’ did not come within 
her sphere of conception at all, and she 
looked upon them, accordingly, with 
kindly, good-natured scorn. It was din- 
ner-time before the ‘‘things’’ were fi- 
nally disposed of ; Selma’s message for 
Roger did not seem to the practical and 
matter-of-fact Helen—even though she 
was in love herself—to demand immediate 
delivery, and she let him wait for it until 
he stopped her on her way out of the 
dining-room, and drew her rather shyly 
into the hall. 

‘* Did she leave a message for me ?”’ 

Helen smiled at him, brightly. 

‘*T don’t know what you call a mes- 
sage,’’ she said. ‘She certainly did not 
give me any news for you; but she was 
her own impulsive self over what she did 
say.”’ 

‘* What did she say, Helen ?’’ 

Helen answered him very softly. 

** She told me to tell you that she loves 
you,’’ she said ; and with another sym- 
pathetic smile she turned in answer to a 
call from Nettie, and went into the 
drawing-room. 

He did not follow her at once, nor did 
he go back to the dining-room. He 
wanted to conjure up for himself the tone 
in which the words had been spoken by 
Selma, and he betook himself for that 
purpose to the solitary smoking-room. 
But imagination was not his strongest 
point, and he soon passed into distant 
dreams of future bliss, amid material sur- 
roundings much more tangible than so 
illusive an article as a tone of voice. 

There was no letter from Selma the next 
morning. She had written to him, every 
day during his absence at Liverpool, 
long, girlish, epistles, full of unrestrained 
devotion, to which he had responded at 




















great length, and it was, as he expressed 
it to himself, rather a ‘‘ pull-up ’’ to find 
nothing for him in the pile of letters he 
turned over in such haste before any one 
else was down. 

‘What an ass I am! Of course she 
won’t write when we are both in Lon- 
don,’’ he told himself, though why she 
should not do so he did not define to 
himself. But when his family appeared 
gradually upon the scene, he found that 
every member of it, in his or her own 
fashion, took it for granted that he had 
had a letter from Selma, and while he 
was trying to reconcile their expectations 
with his previous conclusion that ‘‘no 
one but an ass’’ would have expected 
her to write, the moment for mentioning 
that he had not heard slipped by, and 
somehow, after that, he felt an unac- 
countable reluctance to face the surprise 
they were bound to express in more or 
less derisive fashion if he said that she 
had not written. They had made such 
fun of the incessant correspondence be- 
tween London and Liverpool. 

There was no letter on the next morn- 
ing, either, and it seemed to him still 
more impossible to mention the fact. 
None arrived during the day, and when 
the third morning found him still letter- 
less, it occurred to him that Selma might 
be ill. 

He said nothing of his fears ; it would 
*‘look so rum,’’ he told himself, per- 
plexedly—being quite as unconscious as 
his family could have been of the motives 
which lay hehind his silence—to an- 
nounce suddenly that he had allowed 
them to believe he had heard every day 
when he had not; and after a low- 
spirited morning, spent in roaming about 
London, the simple and straightforward 
plan of calling at the Tyrrells’ house and 
inquiring presented itself to him, as it 
would hardly have done to a more com- 
plex nature. He did not intend to go 
in; the element of awe and worship 
which, mingled with his love, held him 
back from, as he would have said, 
“* bothering ’’ her. 

Such an apparently obvious and direct 
course of action having presented itself to 
him, he proceeded, as was natural tohim, 
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to carry his thought into immediate effect, 
and in half an hour’s time he was stand- 
ing on the Tyrrells’ doorstep, receiving 
from the maid an assurance that Miss 
Malet was quite well. 

‘‘Miss Malet is in, sir,’’ added the 
woman. 

‘« Thanks, it doesn’t matter,’’ he said, 
hurriedly, feeling his unexpressed under- 
standing with himself on the subject of 
going in losing its force in an alarming 
way. ‘‘I mean I won’t come in. Quite 
well, you say ?”’ 

‘Quite well, sir. What name shall I 
say ?’’ 

‘*Oh! you needn’t say anything. It 
doesn’t matter. I only wanted to know. 
Thanks.’”’ 

He turned on his heel, and went rap- 
idly away, feeling that another moment’s 
temptation would be too much for him, 
and with a guilty fear, born of his sud- 
den sense of temptation, that Selma 
might perhaps see him from the window 
and be ‘‘ bothered’”’ after all. That is 
to say he would have called the sensation 
a fear, though it would have been a deli- 
cate business to distinguish it, by the time 
he reached the top of the street, from a 
hope. 

With the last post that night, at about 
nine o’clock, his letter came at last. The 
post was very late. He had given up all 
hopes for that evening, and he was play- 
ing chess with his father, very badly, 
when Jim, who had intercepted the par- 
lor-maid, pranced into the room, holding 
both hands behind his back. 

‘‘T say, Roger, will you have it now, 
or wait till you get it?’’ he called, glee- 
fully. ‘‘ It’s to-morrow morning’s come 
in a hurry, I expect.’’ 

Roger had risen abruptly and involun- 
tarily, and he laughed in the inexpressi- 
ble gladness of his heart as he said: 

‘Give it up, old fellow.” 

‘«Two letters a day isn’t fair play,’ 
chanted Jim, retreating with his prize; 
but he found himself seized, and incon- 
tinently bereft of it, as Roger said, with 
another laugh : 

‘‘Thanks, Jim. You can get out.” 
And then he turned to his father, and 
went on, rather incoherently: ‘I beg 
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your pardon, sir, shall we finish the 
game ?”’ 

‘*No, my boy,” answered Mr. Corn- 
ish, rather dryly. ‘‘On the whole, I 
think we needn’t trouble. We'll try 
again—when you’re married, perhaps.”’ 

There was a murmured apology for a 
moment or two, during which Roger 
seemed to be afflicted with an undefined 
desire which led him to wander vaguely 
about the room. Finally, he strayed in 
a casual and aimless way out of the 
room, passing the open door of the 
smoking-room, which happened to be 
empty, and strayed in there. And once 
there, he opened his letter hastily 
enough, there being no one to see him, 
and prepared to devour its contents. 


*¢ Come and see me to-morrow after- 
noon. SELMA.”’ 


It contained only those seven words ; 
and he had expected such an effusion as 
she had been in the habit of writing to 
him at Liverpool. His first feeling was 
that of a man who comes suddenly 
against a blank wall, where he has expected 
to find open country; but when the 
shock of surprise and disappointment 
was over, and the meaning of the words 
themselves grew upon him, his spirits re- 
bounded, and he passed straightway into 
the seventh heaven of satisfaction. It 
was not in his nature to analyze the 
words, to perplex and torture himself by 
trying to read between the lines. Those 
seven simple, direct words conveyed to 
his mind three simple, direct facts—that 
he was to see Selma the next day; that 
she wanted to see him as he wanted to 
see her; that she loved him and trusted 
him so utterly that the simplest form of 
words was sufficient in her eyes hetween 
herself and him. 

He had kept his disappointments and 
his fears as to Selma’s health to himself ; 
but his naturally tendency was to perfect 
openness, and before very long all the 
family knew that he was to call at the 
Tyrrells’ the next afternoon, he having 
mentioned the fact to Sylvia—in perhaps 
not quite such a casual manner as he im- 
agined. But it was not until he and 
Humphrey were left alone together in 


the smoking-room that night, that the 
desire to impart to a fellow-creature the 
full extent of his beatitude overmastered 
him. Heand Humphrey, half-brothers 
only, and with few tastes in common, 
were, nevertheless, strongly attached to 
one another, Their mutual affection, 
dating from Roger’s early boyhood, had 
stood firm against twelve years’ separa- 
tion, and the two men looked upon one 
another to-day just as the two boys had 
looked upon one another twelve years 
before ; they trusted, respected, and loved 
one another, oblivious of such superficial 
matters as diversity of tastes and differ- 
ence in intellect, and they always liked 
to be together. 

Roger had been smoking in silence for 
some time, with a radiant expression of 
countenance which had caused Humphrey 
to glance at him more than once, when 
he said, suddenly : 

‘* By Jove! I was blue this morning.” 

‘* What was wrong ?”’ inquired Hum- 
phrey, with a slight change of expression, 
and another quick look at his brother. 

** Well, to tell you the truth, old boy,’’ 
said Roger, confidentially, ‘‘I hadn’t 
heard from Selma for three days—not 
since she went away.”’ 

He paused a moment, apparently to re- 
fill his pipe, as a matter of fact because he 
wanted to see how Humphrey would re- 
ceive the statement. Humphrey made 
no comment, however ; the momentary 
suspension of his attention to his pipe 
was too slight to arrest his brother’s at- 
tention, and Roger went on: 

** Of course, I didn’t want her to bother 
to write, but I got it into my head this 
morning that she might be ill, and I was 
jolly blue about it.”’ 

He laughed cheerily, and lifted the 
tumbler standing beside him to his lips. 
** And you've heard this evening ?”’ 

‘Yes, old man, I’ve heard this even- 
ing! And I feel, don’t you know, as if a 
thirty-mile walk up-hill was about my 
form to-night—as if I should like to roar 
a chorus or something of that sort !’’ 

He laughed again, a ringing, boyish 
laugh, and Humphrey said, slowly: - 

‘* It was—a—long letter, then ?”’ 

‘* Well, no; not long! What does one 




















want with words you know? That’s the 
beauty of it! I feel as if she’d spoken to 
me. ‘ Come and see me to-morrow after- 
noon.’ ”’ 

«Was that all ?”’ 

The words came from Humphrey 
sharply and abruptly, and Roger turned 
to him, pipe in hand, with another laugh. 

‘¢ That was all—except—Selma. Takes 
your breath away at first, doesn’t it?”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ only at first, though !”’ 

“« Only at first,’’ repeated Humphrey, 
slowly and mechanically. ‘* Of course— 
only—at first.”’ 

‘There was along silence. It seemed to 
Roger that Humphrey might have found 
something else to say ‘‘ without hurting 
himself,’’ and he retired into himself to 
ruminate delightedly until he was roused 
by the words, ‘‘ Does she always write 
like that ?”’ 

Humphrey’s pipe had gone out, and he 
had been leaning forward staring at the 
fire, apparently thinking deeply and un- 
decidedly. He leant back in his chair, 
crossing his legs, as he spoke, and, to a 
finer ear than Roger’s, the excessive care- 
lessness of his tone would have seemed 
a little unreal. But Roger noticed noth- 
ing, though he wished, without knowing 
why, that Humphrey had not asked the 
question. 

‘No,”’ he said, rather slowly, “no, 
she writes—no, she doesn’t. But that’s 
nothing to do with it?’’ 

If the last words were more than half 
query Humphrey made no reply to them. 
He looked at his brother and moved as 
though he meant to speak, and then his 
intention apparently faded, and he rose 
and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

‘‘Good-night, old fellow,’’ he said. 
“‘Tt’s getting late.”’ 

Roger did not follow him. He sat on 
in the smoking-room, thinking. The 
color seemed suddenly to have gone out 
of everything ; he was vaguely uneasy 
and disturbed, and he went to his room 
an hour later dreading he could not say 
what. 

But the impression had no hold upon 
him the next morning, and when he went 
into the morning-room about three 
o’clock to ask, according to order, for a 
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note his mother wished him to take to 
Selma, he was, in his own estimation, the 
happiest man on earth. He took the 
note, and, as he was going out of the 
room, Sylvia called him back. 

‘* Look,”’ she’ said, ‘‘do you know 
what this is? It’s the wedding veil. 
Isn’t it beautiful ?”’ 

He took the delicate lace fabric be- 
tween his strong fingers and held it up 
curiously. 

‘« The veil,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ It makes 
that appalling ceremony seem dreadfully 
real, Sylvia! The veil!’? He paused a 
moment, and laid it down with awkward: 
gentleness. ‘‘It isn’t half so beautiful 
as the head,’’ he said, and departed 
hastily. 

There was no one in the Tyrrells’ 
drawing-room when he was shown in. 
The fire was low, and threw out no glow, 
and in the general dimness the artistic 
furniture, and the elaborately unconven~ 
tional arrangement of the room, struck 
Roger as being depressing. But he had 
only an instant in which to consider his 
surroundings. Almost before the servant 
could have had time to announce him 
the door opened with a quick, nervous 
turn of the handle, and Selma came 
swiftly into the room. 

** My darling !’’ he cried. 
ling !”’ 

At the first sound of his voice she came 
to a sudden standstill, shaken from head 
to foot by a short, sharp shiver, and as 
he advanced to take her in his arms, her 
lips parted in a little, hoarse, hardly 
audible cry. 

‘« The fire,’’ she said, ‘‘ it’s—it’s going 
out,”’ and passing him, hurriedly, she 
fell on her knees on the hearth-rug, 
grasping one of the fireplace hangings as 
she put the embers together with a hand 
that trembled as if with terrible cold. 

Roger stood still in the middle of the 
room with a bewildered sense of having 
been repulsed. What did it matter how 
many fires went out, he asked himself, 
when they had not seen one another for 
four days? He turned toward her, hési- 
tatingly, wondering, and hurt ; and then 
he told himself that he was a fool, and 
that she would kiss him in a moment, 


“My the 
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and he went up to her again, and said, 
cheerily : 

‘‘I’ve been waiting four days, Selma. 
Mightn’t the fire wait a minute ?”’ 

She rose then, slowly, holding to the 
hangings with clinging,’grasping hands, 
as though to regain from the sense of 
material stability the mental grip which 
had so suddenly failed her. He could 
not see her face, it was bent over the fire, 
and something in her attitude startled 
him even more than her extraordinary 
silence. He put his hand suddenly and 
entreatingly on her arm; even then his 
old feeling of worship for her held him 
instinctively, and he dared not take her 
unconsenting in his arms. 

‘« Selma,”’ he said, ‘‘ Selma,what is it ?”’ 
‘ She let her face fall forward against 
the high mantelpiece, and seemed to be 
almost fighting for breath, as though the 
rapid beating of her heart were choking 
her; and then, as he spoke her name 
again with a sharp ring of deadly fear in 
his voice, she lifted herself up, and turned 
her face to him at last. As he saw it he 


fell back a step, with an inarticulate ex- 


clamation of dismay; it was perfectly 
white, even to the very lips, and her eyes 
were dark and sunken, with heavy blue 
shadows round them. 

‘« T—I have something tosay to you,’’ 
she began, speaking hurriedly, and almost 
thickly. ‘* Don’t touch me, and don’t— 
don’t look at me, Roger.’’ Her voice 
broke pathetically, and she stopped a 
moment. 

He turned his face—almost as white as 
hers under the sunburn—mechanically 
toward the fire, and she went on: 

‘* Roger—I—there’s nothing will make 
me less dreadful, I know. I’ve got to tell 
you. Oh! why didn’tI write it! Why 
didn’t Iwrite it! Roger, I’ve made a 
mistake !’’ 

‘‘ A mistake,’’ he echoed, vaguely, and 
as he lifted his troubled eyes to hers, she 
covered her face with both her hands. 
‘©We must put it right together then, 
Selma.’’ 

‘«We must put it right!’’ she cried, 
wildly. ‘‘ Yes, we must put it right while 
there’s time! But not together, Roger! 
O Roger! not together !’’ 


‘« Selma, tell me straight out. What 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘*]T mean that we had better never have 
seen each other! I mean that you’ve 
cared about a girl who isn’t worth caring 
for at all, who wasn’t anything but a 
fickle child who—forgot ! Roger, forget 
all about me, and fall in love.with a nice 
girl, not likeme. I—lI’ve made a dread- 
ful mistake. I’ve got to work, to work 
all my life, and I can’t be your wife, 
Roger—I mustn’t be any one’s wife, 
ever !’’ 

She had spoken through sobs and 
blinding tears, seeing the simple, manly 
face before her change under her words 
as under a series of heavy blows, forcing 
herself on to the end in a sort of fury of 
compulsion, and as she finished she let 
her face fall upon her hands again in an 
agony of tears. 

One minute passed; two, three, and 
still the only sound in the room was the 
sound of her crying. Then Roger mois- 
tened his white lips for the third time, 
and said, in a low, bewildered voice: 

‘* If you said I wasn’t good enough for 
you, I should—understand. I can’t un- 
derstand this. You’ve got to work? 
Why ? Selma, I should work for you all 
my life. Selma, do you think I shouldn’t 
make you happy ?”’ 

She lifted her head, suddenly. facing 
him with a glow of enthusiasm dawning 
for the first time in her dark eyes—the 
feverish, delusive enthusiasm of an over- 
sensitive nature over-wrought. 

‘It isn’t happiness,’’ she cried, and 
the light in her eyes grew brighter, and 
her voice more fervid with every word 
she uttered. ‘‘It isn’t happiness one 
must think of! It’s what one must do! 
Oh! don’t you see, don’t you see! I 
hadn’t any real love to give when Ithought 
I fell in love with you! I’d given it all 
away—my heart, and my life, and every- 
thing—to my art, and I can never get 
them back—never. If—if I married you, 
Roger, I should always know that I had 
—deserted. There would always be 
something in my heart that would be 
more tomethan you. Ishould be miser- 
able—that wouldn’t matter—but you 
would know it. I couldn’t always keep 

















it down, and I should spoil your life, 
too !’’ 

“Spoil it, then!’’ he cried, passion- 
ately, coming a step nearer, and catching 
her hands in his. ‘‘ It’s yours, Selma! 
Do as you like with it, only don’t go out 
of it, don’t go away from me!”’ 

But she drew herself out of his hands, 
and the glow in her eyes seemed to light 
up her white face, and absolutely to 
transfigure it. 

With every word she had spoken, over- 
strained and worked up as she had been 
when she began, she had apparently 
transported herself further into a region 
of exaggerated, exalted self-devotion—the 
self-devotion of blind, fanatic youth—in 
which no sacrifice seemed too hard, no 
suffering too severe; her voice, as she 
answered him, rang with a passionate in- 
tensity of enthusiasm and conviction 
which made it, as it made her face, beau- 
tiful as it had never been before. 

‘*T must !’’ she said. ‘I must !’’ 

He looked at her for a moment—looked 
at her with a dreadful uncomprehending 
agony in his honest blue eyes—and then 
everything seemed suddenly to swim 
round with him, and he grasped at a 
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chair for support. He was vaguely con- 
scious that she was begging him to for- 
give her, to forget her; and then he 
pulled himself together as, in his simple 
creed, a man should under a blow, even 
if it crushed him to the earth as it fell. 

‘« There isn’t anything to forgive,’’ he 
said, hoarsely, and with long pauses be- 
tween the words. ‘I always knew you 
were—too good for me.”’ 

He stood another moment, leaning 
heavily on the chair, and then turned 
and went across the room, with heavy 
stumbling steps, down the stairs, and out 
of the house. - 

The front door shut with a heavy thud, 
and as she heard it, standing motionless, 
just as he had left her, a little strangled 
cry broke from Selma’s parted lips. She 
lifted both hands to her head, as though 
something there was strained almost be- 
yond endurance. Then she, too, moved 
slowly and went away, dragging herself 
to her own room, to drop still and ex- 
hausted on her bed. 

The dreary twilight crept into the 
empty room, the short December day was 
ended, and darkness fell. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AT SET OF SUN. 


F we sit down at set of sun, 
And count the things that we have done, 


And counting find 


One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent. 


But if, through all the live-long day, 
We’ ve eased no heart by yea or nay ; 
If through it all 
We’ ve done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face ; 
No act most small, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 


Then count that day as worse than lost. 
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UR camp fire has gone out, and we 

wake up chilled and cramped as 
the faint light of dawn begins to glow 
on the eastern horizon amidst banks of 
dark clouds. We are encamped on the 
édge of the forest, our hammocks slung 
between the trees, while below the dark 
waters of the river are flowing rapidly. 
Behind, and on either side, the foliage 
is dripping with moisture, and the river 
is obscured by a dense mist. The dew 
has been falling heavily since midnight, 
sliding from the foliage above in great 
drops, which fall to the ground at regu- 
lar intervals. It is over a hundred feet 
to the top of the giant Mora, and as 
each drop reaches the ground it splashes 
in every direction. Even under our 
blankets we feel the insidious creeping 
ehill of excessive dampness, which our 
negro boatmen call cold. It is useless 
trying to sleep, so we turn out and stretch 
our cramped limbs. Round the now 
blazing fire we congregate, and discuss 
our morning coffee with a relish only 
known to those who have felt the de- 
pression of a morning in the forest. At 
such times the sun is welcomed as a 
friend ; but later in the day, when his 
rays pour down on the open river, he 
will be carefully avoided. 

Where the dense bank of foliage slopes 
out into the river the leaves of the giant 
arums are covered with films of water, 
ready to drench the boatman who goes 
to bale out our canoe. The seats are all 
thoroughly wetted, and look very uncom- 
fortable. Even our clothes feel damp, 
while ordinary boots get soaked in such 
a manner that they can hardly ever be 
dried. 

Darkness still reigns in the forest ; but 
the birds know that morning is near, and 
even before the faintest indications of 
dawn are visible begin calling to each 
other as if congratulating themselves that 
the sun is rising. At last the stars, which 
have shone so brilliantly through the 
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night, begin to pale and fade, and pres- 
ently objects become more and more dis- 
tinct. The veil of darkness imperceptibly 
unrolls itself, and here and there a cloud 
is illuminated with a flood of gold. Over 
the river the misty veil still hangs, but 
through it may be dimly seen the outline 
of a canoe, standing upright in which is 
a naked Indian. Balancing himself in 
his frail craft in a way which only the 
denizen of the forest can acquire, with 
his bow drawn, he appears like a bronze 
statue floating down the stream. Sud- 
denly the back of a large fish is visible 
to his trained eye, the arrow flies, and 
the statue becomes at once an eager fish- 
erman pursuing his floating shaft, which 
is drawn swiftly here and there as the 
fish vainly struggles against its enemy. 
The bats are settling themselves in the 
hollow trees or under dense masses of 
creepers, making mouse-like chirpings as 
they hang themselves up in their places. 
Here and there a lumbering moth, look- 
ing out for a safe retreat until evening, 
is fluttering lazily along before retiring 
to rest. The owl and goat-sucker shrink 
before the light, and also hurry off to 
their hiding-places, making room for the 
brilliant families of day birds which are 
calling and chirping from the tree-tops. 
The weird voice of the howling monkey 
now horrifies the stranger, filling him 
with wonder and recalling stories of 
banshees and ghosts retiring at cock- 
crow. Then a flock of parrots or macaws 
is heard screaming far overhead, their 
glorious plumage flashing in the morning 
rays in metallic tints of golden yellow, 
green, and crimson. The din would be 
almost unbearable were the birds near 
at hand ; but, as they rarely fly or perch 
low, their voices are mellowed by dis- 
tance. Congregating on the boughs of 
the highest trees—far beyond the reach 
of the Indian’s gun or blow-pipe—they 
take their morning meal of fruits and 
nuts, chattering away like a lot of rooks 
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in a clump of old elms. Here and there 
atoucan makes his presence known by 
yelping like a puppy. Looking up, you 
see the rich colors on his breast, and 
wonder why his beak is so large and ap- 
parently ungainly. From the recesses 
of the forest comes the “mg of the cam- 
panero, sharp and clear as a bell struck 
at moderately long intervals Other 
birds utter their characteristic notes, 
most of these being quaint and curious 
rather than musical. The birds of the 
tropics are brilliant in their plumage, but 
are almost wanting in melody, there 
being nothing at all resembling the 
chorus which makes the English woods 
so delightful on a summer’s morning. 
With the sun the trees also awake. 
The dew trickles from the smooth leaves, 
or, if the foliage is hairy, the shining 
pearls dry up, while every giant of the 
forest looks refreshed. They stretch 
themselves, as it were, stiffen their flaccid 
twigs, unfold their leaflets, lift themselves 
up, and seem to greet the morning in 
their own quiet way, but as if too re- 
spectable to be fussy. Now the brilliant 
day flowers unfold, or, if already open, 
rise from their drooping positions and in- 
vite thenectar-loving insects, which begin 
to swarm around them, to take their 
morning dranghts. On the surface of the 
creek the white water-lilies—queens of 
the night—are being visited by a few bees ; 
but the flowers are already tired of watch- 
ing through the darkness, and begin to 
nod. Sinking down as if exhausted, and 
folding one petal over another, they close 
their weary eyes to the flaming brightness 
until evening. Other white flowers have 
been busy distilling perfume since sun- 
set ; but they now suspend their labor, 
and, although remaining open, are really 
asleep. The gaudy and brilliant flowers, 
on the contrary, rejoicing in the sunlight, 
are soon surrounded by humming-birds, 
gorgeous butterflies, and bees. Trees 
that were only canopies of foliage yester- 
day are now covered with showy flowers. 
To these the drowsy hum of myriads of 
bees commands attention at once. All 
along the river the bignonias and 
allamandas are hanging over the banks 
of foliage, their showy colors being en- 





hanced by the flashing of humming-birds 
and hovering of butterflies, which seem to 
be enjoying a life of pleasure, only the 
bees taking things seriously. 

But the busiest of all are the ants. On 
the ground, swarming up the tree-trunks, 
and on every branch, these little creatures 
are hunting, feeding, or cutting segments 
of leaves. Whether they even sleep at 
night is doubtful; certainly they appear 
to be foraging at all times and to retire 
only during heavy rains. Their tracks 
extend for long distances and in many 
directions like clean, level roads, from 
two to four inches wide. Along some of 
these processions are passing, each mem- 
ber carrying a queen banner, part of a 
leaf which the industrious insect has just 
cut out as if with a pair of scissors. As 
each carries as large a piece as he can, 
these are almost uniform in size and 
shape, and, being held upright, each ant 
marching a little behind the other, the 
regularity of the procession is perfect. 
Looking carefully, you see another line 
moving in the opposite direction, consist- 
ing of those that have just deposited their 
loads and are going back formore. If 
rain falls the leaves are dropped, the pro- 
cession scampers back to the nest in hot 
haste, while the banners are allowed to 
remain, being useless after a wetting. 

Suddenly there are signs of a great 
commotion among the creeping, running, 
and crawling things which abound in the 
forest. Cockroaches, larve, crickets, 
scorpions, and even snakes are scattering 
in every direction, before a veritable 
army of huntingants. This horde of in- 
vaders marches in a straight line over 
logs, across creeks on fallen trees, and 
through houses, making even the Indians 
fly before them. Flanked by a number 
of scouts which scour the neighborhood, 
everything near their path that cannot fly 
is killed, cut in pieces, and eaten so very 
quickly that the march is hardly inter- 
rupted. They penetrate every hole and 
corner, under fallen trees and dead 
leaves, uncovering the most secluded 
hiding-places of fat larvze or cockroaches. 
Resistance is useless ; the worm may tutn 
and twist as much as he likes, but onee 
the ants have taken hold nothing can dis- 
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lodge them. The cockroach tries to run 

away, but a troop is upon him, and almost 
instantly all but his hard wings have dis- 
appeared. Even the Indian must give 
these insects a wide berth, as their bites 
are very painful, taking out as they doa 
tiny piece of flesh at every nip. 

Asthe sun gets higher and higher, 
every particle of dew is sucked up, the 
river glows with fervent heat, and the 
forest becomes steamy as a Turkish bath. 
"Under its shade, although the canopy 
forms a perfect screen, it is almost in- 
sufferably warm, while the damp and de- 
caying vegetable matter gives off an odor 
peculiar to itself. Toward midday this 
steamy heat becomes so very oppressive 
that almost every living thing takes its 
siesta. The birds retire first, only here 
and there an individual being heard in 
the deep recesses, its characteristic note 
serving to intensify the sense of absolute 
desertion. Even the winged insects are 
fewer, their lazy humming adding to the 
drowsiness which now creeps over every- 
thing. All is hushed and silent, and 
hardly a leaf is stirred, for rarely does 
even the faintest zephyr blow at midday. 
The half-light under the trees is inviting, 
but inside there is nothing to be seen but 
an irregular assemblage of tree-trunks, 
like the pillars of some gigantic edifice 
having neither beginning or end. 

From this awful silence there often 
comes a sudden awakening. Hardly a 
day passes without a shower, and when it 
rainsin the forest it really pours down in 
torrents. Suddenly the brilliancy of noon- 
day is obscured, the glare on the river 
turns to blackness, while inside the forest 
it becomes almost dark as night. Then 
a gust of wind is heard sighing in the 
tree-tops, followed by a distant clatter- 
ing like the approach of a regiment of 
cavalry. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
until a few drops fall from above, imme- 
diately after which the noise becomes 
almost deafening. Striking the canopy 
a hundred feet above our heads, it does 
not come to us as rain, but runs down 
the tree-trunks as little brooks, and 
streams from a thousand points as minia- 
ture waterspouts. Small rivers and pools 


soon occupy every hollow, and the forest 
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paths become channels, down which the 
waters rush to the creeks and rivers. 

A thunder-storm is a grand spectacle. 
The dark arches are lit up by every flash 
of lightning, while the thunder rattles 
overhead and reverberates from tree to 
tree. Sometimes one of the forest giants 
is struck, or undermined by the torrent. 
Down it comes with a noise of tearing, 
cracking, and finally with a tremendous 
crash, as it snaps the bush-ropes which 
vainly try to hold it back, and demol- 
ishes everything in its way. 

After the storm all nature is refreshed. 
It is another morning, and birds and in- 
sects come forth to enjoy the coolness, 
apparently quite delighted with the 
change. After an hour or so, if the sun 
is still high, they again retire, and still- 
ness is restored until the shadows length- 
en, when there comes another general 
awakening until nightfall. 

As the sun touches the horizon, the 
six-o’clock bee, a species of cicada, sets 
up a whirring, whizzing noise, as if it 
was working the machine of a knife- 
grinder. In size and shape it is nothing 
more than a very large fly, and it is won- 
derful that it should be able to make such 
a loud noise, which is quite startling, 
although not unpleasant. The snakes 
and lizards, which have been sunning 
themselves in open places, now retire, 
and give place to a multitude of frogs. 
These last have made known their pres- 
ence after the rain; but now they are 
wide-awake and ready for a concert, 
which lasts about two hours. One of 
them, called the Demerara nightingale, 
has a very pleasant chirp, which is con- 
tinually repeated, hundreds of them 
whistling at the same time. Then there 
is the species which remains in the water 
and makes a continual bubbling croak, 
more common after rain, while another, 
which appears to live in the trees, has 
a voice like the whistle of a distant 
steamer. So striking is the resemblance 
that persons traveling on the river have 
taken it for the signal of one of the river 
boats. 

During the cool hour of the afternoon 
the edge of the forest is all alive with 
birds; but as the curtain of night falls— 


























which it does very quickly—the cessation 
of their chattering is followed by the 
voices of the night. Immediately after 
sunset, the continuous shrill hum is 
heard, made up of the buzzing of myri- 
ads of mosquitoes, gnats, and sand-flies, 
and the low chirpings of crickets, and 
.the smaller cicadas. This continues un- 
til morning. The din is very striking to 
a new-comer, but, after a time, as he gets 
accustomed to it, is hardly noticeable. 
Away from the fringe of vegetation 
which borders the river the hum is not 
heard, but as our canoe approaches the 
shore it becomes like a singing in the 
ears, while the mosquitoes make their 
presence known in a manner less agree- 
able than their distant trumpeting. 

The alligator, which has been sunning 
itself on the shore during the day, now 
takes to the water, giving a low, short 
bark as it quietly swims on the surface. 
Swarms of gnats almost touch the water 
in their gyrations, exposing themselves to 
the attacks of fish, which spring up to 
capture them, the fish in their eagerness 
sometimes losing sight of the fact that 
the alligator is behind. The gnat rises, 
the fish catches it, but the reptile opens 
its capacious jaws and swallows both. 
The Indian is paddling along the shore, 
stopping here and there to set up his 
spring-hooks, which he will leave till 
morning. The rod is so bent and fast- 
ened that when the bait is swallowed it 
immediately straightens itself and carries 
the capture beyond the reach of alliga- 
tors or larger fishes. 

Over the swamp or clearing the fire- 
flies dance up and down, each light 
brightening or vanishing as they alter- 
nately expose and hide it. In the same 
places mosquitoes crawl out of their pupa 
cases at sundown, and, after trying their 
wings, swarm in millions, a few becom- 
ing the prey of fire-flies, while the goat- 
sucker captures them in considerable 
numbers. Fish, bird, or beetle, how- 
ever, makes no appreciable difference, 
the prevalence of the mosquitoes being 
only affected by conditions favorable or 
unfavorable to the larve. 

To leeward of a swamp these blood- 
suckers congregate in clouds, and woe to 
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the luckless traveler who camps in such a 
position. However weary his boatmen, 


or tired and hungry himself, he had bet- . 
ter go on, even if it is necessary to pad- 


dle for miles. He may smother himself 
with smoke, but it is quite useless—they 
are mad with hunger, and nothing can 
stop their progress, except properly-ar- 
ranged netting, which is rarely carried, 
although often absolutely necessary. 
They swarm round him, cover his face 
and hands, drive their lancets through 
his clothes, and visibly fatten on his life- 
blood. As for sleeping, he need not 
think of doing that, for they pierce his 
ears with their horrid trumpetings, so 
much the more repulsive because of their 
meaning. Lying in his hammock, he is 
pricked everywhere, as if by pins and 
needles, and, drawing his hands across 
his face, brings it away smeared with 
blood and black with insects. Thousands 
may be destroyed, but tens of thousands 
take their places, each one rejoicing that 
he will have at, least one feast before he 
dies. 

Camping on a sand-reef, where there 
are no mosquitoes, the traveler is pestered 
with sand-flies. ‘Toward morning he feels 
an almost intolerable itching, and when 
rising from his hammock finds both 
hands and face covered with little dots, 
which become confluent and cause swel- 
ling. The insects which produce these 
effects are so small as to be almost invisi- 
ble, yet so formidable from their num- 
bers that they produce almost worse 
results than mosquitoes. 

What is the ordinary food of the per- 


fect insect is an interesting problem in | 


the life-history of these blood-suckers. 
The larva lives in water and preys on 
animalcule, and if the perfect insect was 
like some others it would require little 
food in the final stage of its existence. 
But, unlike butterflies and ephemere, 
mosquitoes and other insects of that class 
are particularly greedy, and yet the num- 
ber that succeed in getting a sip must be 
infinitesimal. They live in localities 
where man and other animals are hardly 
ever seen, yet their only known food can 
never be obtained except on those rare 
occasions when animals visit such places., 
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Generation after generation may pass 
away hungry and unsatisfied, and it 
would be very strange if, in the economy 
of nature, their only food was something 
which but an infinitesimal number could 
ever obtain. They certainly seem hun- 
gry enough, and as greedy as if making 
up for a hundred generations of want. 

_ At sunset the bats also flit from their 
hiding-places, some taking the place of 
the parrots and flocking round the fruit- 
trees, while the horrid vampires wander 
far and near in search of some sleeping 
animal, or even man, in order to obtain 
a meal. Cows, goats, hogs, fowls, as 
well as game birds and quadrupeds, all 
suffer from their attacks if not secured in 
well-latticed pens, while the traveler must 
not be surprised when awakening to find 
blood oozing from a wound in his foot 
or temple. In some places domestic 
animals cannot be kept at all, as they are 
so weakened by repeated attacks as to 
ultimately die of exhaustion. Fortu- 
nately, however, the vampires are not 
very common, and with proper care may 
be excluded from dwelling-houses and 
When the West Indies were 


stock-pens. 
first discovered hogs were put on some of 
the islands ; these in time increased won- 
derfully, so as to become vast herds, 
affording a supply of fresh meat to the 


mariner sick of the scurvy. In Guiana, 
however, these animals never became 
common, but, on the contrary, required 
the greatest care to preserve them from 
the vampires. Domestic animals, like 
man, sleep at night, and here the bats 
have the advantage of them, while the 
wild quadrupeds of the forest range and 
feed at the same time as their sanguinary 
enemy. Hence it has followed that 
peccaries roam securely and are quite free 
from the vampires, while their domesti- 
cated cousins must be housed and caged. 

As most tropical quadrupeds feed at 
night, the beasts of prey hunt at the same 
time. Like other cats, the jaguar and 
puma have eyes that penetrate the dark- 
ness and single out a stray peccary from 
the herd, or discern the acourie or labba 
as it feeds on the nuts of the giant Ber- 
tholletia, or Saouari. If alarmed by a 
jaguar the herd of peccaries makes a 


stampede, rushing blindly through the 
forest, and causing serious danger if they 
come acrossacamp. by the mere power 
of numbers they carry everything be‘ore 
them ; and if the hammocks are not slung 
well above their heads the occupants 
may be thrown out and seriously bruised, 
or perhaps wounded by the long tusks of 
this blundering host. Jaguars sometimes 
prowl round the camp, and, if the fire 
has gone out and all are asleep, spring 
suddenly and carry off one of the party. 
Rarely, however, has one of them the 
courage to attack a man, although in cer- 
tain districts it is dangerous to allow 
children outside after sunset. Like the 
tiger, a jaguar here and there becomes a 
man-eater. Such an individual is a pest 
to the neighborhood, and sometimes 
drives the Indians to desert their village. 
The jaguars are said to have their likes 
and dislikes, preferring the negro or In- 
dian to the white man. 

Owls and goat-suckers are numerous, 
their weird and awful cries producing 
feelings of dread even in the Indian, but 
much more so in the negro. The start- 
ling question, ‘‘Who are you?’’ has 
often deterred a thief when about to 
steal his neighbor’s plantains; while the 
voices of other ‘‘ jumby birds,’’ as they are 
called, frighten the superstitious and pre- 
vent their going out alone at night. That 
awful series of notes which Waterton could 
only compare with the midnight cry of 
some poor murdered victim will even 
alarm the most careless, while the new- 
comer thinks of rushing into the forest 
to rescue some poor creature from the 
cannibals. Now and again sume bird 
wakes up and utters a faint call, or per- 
haps some animal gives its last squeak as 
the jaguar or serpent pounces upon it— 
all these sounds tend to produce softened 
and hallowed impressions of the littleness 
of man. Here is the traveler and his 
party—perhaps half a dozen persons in 
all—alone in the forest, a hundred miles 
from the nearest habitation, while all 
around them unknown animals are enjoy- 
ing their life, not caring whether man is 
present or absent. The flowers of the 
night—the fair ones which distil the per- 
fume that floats through the damp air— 
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would go on for hundreds of generations, 
unseen as far as the human race is con- 
cerned, and wanting no interlopers. The 
Indian is the true child of the forest. 
His thatched shed is picturesque and 
suits its surroundings, while he himself 
seems the only fit human inhabitant of 
these wilds. The dress of civilization ill 
accords with the forest, but the ruddy 
brown of the gentle Arawack suits the 
color of the tree-trunks, while his low 
voice and taciturn nature also agree with 
the silence of the ‘‘ pathless woods.’’ 

To return to the voices of the night— 
some of which are unaccountable, even 
to the Indians. It might be supposed 
that they would know the note of every 
animal, but there are cries which even 
they cannot identify. A long melan- 
choly whistle, beginning at a high key 
and slowly going down, is sometimes 
heard, which they say is the voice of the 
Didi or wild man of the woods. This 
monster is described as being like a great 
ape; but an element of the supernatural 
is introduced, and it is supposed to be 
unlucky to see one. Whether some rare 


species of monkey exists in the forest, or 
whether the cry comes from an unknown 


bird or beast is uncertain. Many won- 
derful tales have been told of persons 
seeing hairy men in the forest ; but it is 
quite possible that in the half-light these 
may be nothing more than exaggerations 
of common monkeys, or even perhaps 
the effect of light and shade. Another 
problematic creature is the Acreo, which 
may be considered as the Didi under 
another name. The former is also a 
mysterious wild man of a gigantic size 
and wonderful powers for evil. 
Reclining in his hammock, the traveler 
hears in the silence of the night a heavy 
splash in the river below, which the super- 
stitious negro attributes to the water- 
‘mamma, a supernatural mermaid. The 
rivers of Guiana are often obstructed by 
fallen trees, their branches settling down 
under the water, ready to entangle the 
incautious swimmer, while eddies and 
little whirlpools sometimes overpower 
him. He is perhaps seen to disappear 
as if grasped by some invisible power, 
and at once his friends raise the cry of 


‘‘a water-mamma !’’ Fearing to investi- 
gate the cause, the place is shunned, 
every boatman holding his breath as his 
canoe passes the spot, afraid that he also 
may be sucked in. 

Attracted by the camp-fire, nocturnal 
insects rush forward to their destruction. 
Moths of all sizes, from the bat-like 
sphynx to the delicate little micro-lepid- 
opterz, fall into the fire, while those 
blundering creatures, the beetles, some- 
times swarm round in hundreds. With 
a great buzzing, some monster goes 
straight for the light, and, striking’ the 
tent, falls into a hammock, where he 
wakens the sleeper with the sensation of 
his repulsive crawling. Sometimes one 
of them will come with such force against 
your cheek as to give a severe blow, 
while if he should strike the eye the re- 
sult is something serious. Now and 
again a candle-fly comes along, looking 
like a star which has wandered from its 
place to light up the dark arches of the 
forest. Here comes a pretty green plant- 
bug; but, however beautiful it may be, 
do not touch it or let it alight in your 
hammock, for its odor is most repulsive 
—the quintessence of a thousand of its 
cousins, the inhabitants of dirty bed- 
rooms. 

Moonlight on the creek or river is in- 
describably soft and beautiful. The 
bank of foliage is frosted with silver, 
while every branch and leaf is reflected 
in the dark waters. Many of the smaller 
streams are covered with water-lilies, 
which now lie open on their bosoms as if 
they were stars fallen from the azure can- 
opy above. Paddling alone, when the 
moon is near the full, the surroundings 
tend to induce the impression that all 
nature is harmony. Borne on the damp 
air come the perfumes of a thousand 
flowers, which set you wondering where 
they come from, as in the day they are 
not perceptible. Were it not for the 
noxious insects, the forest would be a 
veritable paradise; but even with these 
the remembrance of a day and night in 
its recesses and on its rivers is one worth 
a little trouble to gain, which toil wilh 
never be regretted.—Zongman's Maga- 
zine, 
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BY GRANT ALLEN. 


RNEST GREY was an_ inspired 
painter. Therefore he was em- 
ployed to paint portraits of insipid little 
girls in black silk stockings, and to pro- 
duce uninteresting domestic groups, of 
_ which a fat and smiling baby of British 
respectability formed the central figure. 
He didn’t like it, of course. Pegasus 
never does like being harnessed to the 
paternal go-cart. But being a philoso- 
pher in his way, and having a wife and 
child to keep, he dragged it none the 
less, with as good a grace as could rea- 
sonably be expected from such celestial 
mettle. The wife, in fact, formed the 
familiar model for the British mother in 
his Academy pictures, while little Joan 
(with bare legs) sat placidly for the per- 
ennial and annual baby. Each year, as 
observant critics might have noticed, that 
baby grew steadily a twelvemonth older. 
But there were no observant critics for 


Ernest Grey’s pictures: the craft were 
all too busy inspecting the canvas of 
made reputations to find time on hand 
for spying out merit in the struggling 


work of unknown beginners. It’s an ex- 
ploded fallacy of the past to suppose 
that insight and initiative are the true 
critic’s hall-mark. Why go out of your 
way to see good points in unknown men, 
when you can earn your. three guineas so 
much more surely and simply by sticking 
to the good points that everybody recog- 
nizes? The way to gain a reputation for 
critical power nowadays is, to say in 
charming and pellucid language what 
everybody regards as the proper thing to 
say about established favorites. You 
voice the popular taste in the very best 
English. . 

But Ernest Grey had ideals, for all 
that. How poor a creature the artist 
must be who doesn’t teem with unreal- 
ized and unrealizable ideals! All the 
while that he painted the insipid little 
girls in the impeccable stockings, very 
neatly gartered, he was feeding his soul 
with a tacit undercurrent of divine fancy. 

68 


He had another world than this of ours, 
in which he lived by turns—a strange 
world of pure art, where all was pro- 
found, mysterious, magical, beautiful. 
Idyls of Celtic fancy floated visible on 
the air before his mind’s eye. Great 
palaces reared themselves like exhalations 
on the waste ground by Bedford: Park. 
Fair white maidens moved slow, with 
measured tread, across his imagined can- 
vas. What pictures he might paint—if 
only somebody would pay him for paint- 
ing them! He revelled in designing 
these impossible works. His scenery 
should all lie in the Lost Land of 
Lyonesse. A spell as of Merlin should 
brood, half-seen, over his dreamy clois- 
ters. The carved capitals of his pilas- 
ters should point to something deeper 
than mere handicraftsman’s workman- 
ship ; his brocades and his fringes should 
breathe and live ; his arabesques and his 
fretwork, his tracery and his molding 
should be instinct with soul and with 
indefinite yearning. The light that never 
was on sea or land should flood his land- 
scape. In the pictures he had never 
painted, perhaps never would paint, or- 
nament and decoration were lavish in 
abundance ; design ran riot ; onyx and 
lapis lazuli, chrysolite and chalcedony, 
beryl and jacinth studded his jeweled 
bowls and his quaintly wrought scabbards ; 
but all to enrich and enforce one fair 
central idea, to add noble attire and no- 
ble array to that which was itself already 
noble and beautiful. No frippery should 
intrude. All this wealth of detail should 
be subservient in due place to some glo- 
rious thought, some ray of that divine 
sadness that touches nearest the deep 
heart of man. 

So he said to himself in his day- 
dreams. But life is not day-dream. 
Life, alas! is very solid reality. While 
Ernest Grey nourished his secret soul 
with such visions of beauty, he employed 
his deft fingers in painting spindle legs, 
ever fresh in number, yet ever the same 
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in kind, and unanimously clad in immac- 
ulate spun-silk stockings. No hosier was 
better up in all the varieties of spun silk 
than that inspired painter. ’Tis the way 
of the world, you know—our industrial 
world of supply and demand—to harness 
its blood-horses to London hansoms. 

After all, he was working for Baby 
Joan and Bertha. (Bertha was the sort 
of name most specially in vogue when 
his wife was a girl; it had got to Joan 
and Joyce by the date of the baby.) 
They lived together in a very small house 
at Bedford Park—so small, Bertha said, 
that when a visitor dropped in they bulged 
out at the windows. 

But Ernest Grey had a friend better 
off than himself—a man whose future 
was already assured him—a long-haired 
proprietor who wrote minor verse which 
the world was one day to wake up and 
find famous. He was tall and thin, and 
loosely knit, and looked as if he’d been 
run up by contract. His name was Ber- 
nard Hume; he claimed indirect descent 
from. the philosopher who demolished 
Unlike his collateral ances- 


everything. 
tor, however, Bernard Hume had faith, a 
great deal of faith—first of all in himself, 
and after that in every one else who shared 


the honor of his acquaintance. This 
was an amiable trait on Bernard’s part, 
for, as arule, men who believe in them- 
selves complete their simple creed with 
that solitary article. With Bernard Hume, 
on the contrary, egotism took a more ex- 
panded and expansive form—it spread 
itself thin over the entire entourage. He 
thought there was always a great deal in 
any one who happened to inspire him 
with a personal fancy. ‘‘I like this man,’’ 
he said to himself virtually, *‘ therefore he 
must be a very superior soul, else how 
could he have succeeded in attracting the 
attention of so sound a critic and judge of 
human nature ?”’ 

Of all Bernard Hume’s friends, how- 
ever, there was not one in whom he be- 
lieved more profoundly than the inspired 
painter. ‘‘ Ernest Grey,’’ he used to say, 
‘if only he’d retire from the stocking- 
trade and give free play to his fancy, 
would bring the sweat, I tell you, into 
that brow of Burne-Jones’s. (You think 


the phrase vulgar ? Settle the question by 
all means, then, with Browning, who in- 
vented it!) He’s a born idealist, is Grey 
—a direct descendant of Lippi and Botti- 
celli, pitchforked, by circumstances over 
which he has no control, into the modern 
hosiery business. If only he could paint 
those lovely things he draws so beauti- 
fully ! Why, he showed me some sketches 
the other day for unrealized pictures, first 
studies for dreams of pure form and color 
—fair virgins that flit, white-armed, 
through spacious halls—plaintive, melan- 
choly, passionate, mystical. One of them 
was superb. An Arthurian uncertainty 
enveloped the scene. The touch of a 
wizard had made all things in it suffer a 
beautiful change. It was life with the 
halo on—life as the boy in Wordsworth’s 
Ode on Immortality must surely have 
seen it—life in the glow of a poet’s day- 
dream. A world of pure phantasy, 
lighted up from above with glancing 
color. A world whose exact date is once 
upon a time. A world whose preeise place 
is in the left-hand corner of the land of 
fairy-tales. If only Ernest Grey would 
paint like that, he might fail for to-day ; 
he might fail for to-morrow ; his wife 
and child might starve and die; he might 
fall himself exhausted in the gutter—but 
his place hereafter would be among the 
immortals.’’ 

Ernest heard him talk so at times—and 
went on with the detail of the left stock- 
ing. It’s easy enough to let some other 
divine genius’s wife and child starve to 
death for the sake of posterity ; but when 
it comes to your own, fardi / it’s by no 
means sosimple. Posterity then becomes . 
avery small affair, bar one component 
member. But Bernard Hume was a 
bachelor. 

One afternoon Ernest was smoking his 
meditative pipe in the bare, small studio 
4—he allowed himself a pipe; ’twas his 
one slight luxury—when Bernard Hume, 
all fiery-eyed, strolled in unexpectedly. 
Bernard Hume was a frequent and a wel- 
come visitor. ’Tis not in human nature 
not to like deft flattery, especially on the 
points you believe to be your strongest. 
You may be ever so modest a man in the 
abstract, and under normal conditions of 
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opposition and failure; but whena friend 
begins to praise your work to your face, 
and to find in it the qualities you like the 
best yourself, why, hang it all! you stand 
back a bit, and gaze at it with your head 
just a trifle on one side, and say to your 
own soul in an unuttered aside, ‘‘ Well, 
after all, I’m a diffident sort of a fellow, 
and I distrust my own products, but it’s 
quite true what he says—there zs a deal 
of fine feeling and fine painting in the 
"reflection of those nude limbs in that 
limpid water ; and what could be more 
exquisite, though I did it myself, than 
the gracious curl of those lithe festoons 
of living honeysuckle ?’’ 

So Bernard was a favorite at the little 
house in Bedford Park. Even Bertha 
liked him, and was proud of his opinion 
of Ernest’s genius, though she wished he 
didn’t try to distract dear Ernest so much 
from serious work to mere speculative 
fancies. 

On this particular afternoon, however, 
Bernard had dropped in of malice pre- 
pense, and in pursuance of a deep-laid 
scheme against Bertha’s happiness. The 


fact is, he had been reading Browning’s 
Andrea del Sarto the night before, and, 
much impressed by that vigorous diatribe 
against all forms of pot-boiling, he had 
come round to put out poor Bertha’s 


smouldering kitchen-fire forever. He 
knew the moment had now arrived when 
Ernest should be goaded on into letting 
his wife and child starve for the benefit of 
humanity ; and he felt like a missionary 
sent out on purpose, by some Society for 
the Propagation of the Aésthetic Gospel, 
to convert the poor benighted pot-boiler 
from the whole base cult of the scullery 
pipkin. 

He came, indeed, at a propitious 
moment. Ernest had just dismissed the 
model who sat for the elder daughter in 
his new Academy picture of ‘‘ Papa’s 
Return,’’ and was then engaged in adding 
a few leisurely touches haphazard to little 
Joan’s arms as the crowing baby. (Papa 
himself stood inside the frame ; not even 
the worship of the simmering sauce-pan 
itself could induce Ernest Grey to in- 
clude in his canvas the jocund figure or 
the regressive stockbroker.) Bernard 


Hume sat down, and after the usual in- 
terchange of meteorological opinion, 
drew forth from his pocket a small brown- 
covered volume. Bertha trembled in her 
chair ; she knew well what was in store 
for them: ‘twas the Selections from 
Browning—homeeopathic dose for the 
general public. Haditués absorb him 
whole in fifteen volumes. 

‘I was reading a piece of Browning’s 
last night,’’ Bernard began, tentatively ; 
‘‘his Andrea del Sarto—do you know it, 
Mrs. Grey ?—it impresses me immensely. 
I was so struck with it, indeed, that I 
wanted to come round and read it over 
to Ernest this afternoon. I thought it 
might be—well, suggestive to him in his 
work, don’t you know.’’ And he glanced 
askance at that hostile Bertha. So very 
unreasonable of a genius’s wife not to wish 
to starve, with her baby in her arms, for 
the sake of high art, and her husband, 
and posterity ! 

Bertha nodded a grudging assent ; and 
Bernard, drawing breath, settled down 
in a chair and began to read that famous 
poem which was to act, he hoped, as a 
goad to Ernest Grey’s seared artistic con- 
science. 

Once or twice, to be sure, Bernard 
winced not a little at the words he had 
to read—they were so very personal : 


“Some women do so. Had the mouth there 
urged, 

‘God and the glory: never care for gain! 

The present by the future, what is that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 

Rafael is waiting: up to God all three!’ 

I might have done it for you. So it seems. 

Perhaps not. All is as God overrules. 

Besides, incentives come from the soul’s self; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you? 

What wife had Rafael or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing will not ; 

And who would do it cannot, I perceive.” 


That was tolerably plain—almost rude, 
he felt, now he came to read it with 
Bertha actually by his side. Yet still he 
persisted through all that magnificent 
special pleading of the case for posterity 
and high art against wife and children— 
persisted to the bitter end, in spite of 
everything. He never flinched one mo- 
ment. Heread it all out—all, all—every 
word of it—‘‘We might have risen to 
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Rafael, you and I,’’ and all the rest of 
it. His voice quivered a little—only a 
a little—as he poured forth these last few 
lines : 
« Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo, and me 

To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine. So—still they overcome, 

Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I choose.”’ 


But he read it out for all that, with eyes 
glancing askance (at the commas) on 
Bertha’s fiery face, and lips that trembled 
with the solemnity of the occasion. 

The pot-boiler’s heart was touched. 
For, mind you, it’s easy to touch every 
artist’s artistic conscience. You only 
ask him to do the thing he best loves 
doing. 

When Bernard Hume ceased there was 
a pause for a few minutes—a terrible 
pause. Then Bertha rose slowly, and 
went over to her husband. In spite of 
Bernard’s presence, she kissed him twice 
on the forehead. Then she burst into 
tears, and rushed from the room wildly. 

All that night she hardly slept. Next 


morning she rose, determined, whatever 

she did, never for one moment to inter- 

fere with Ernest’s individuality. 
Throughout the day she avoided the 


studio studiously. At eleven the model 
who sat for the elder sister in ‘‘ Papa’s 
Return ’’ came in as usual. She was very 
much surprised to find Ernest Grey en- 
gaged on a large drawing which had been 
lying about the studio for months unfin- 
ished. It represented, as she remarked 
to herself, among a crowd of other fig- 
ures, a male model in armor pushing his 
way through a dense wood toward a 
floating female model in insufficient dra- 
pery. But Ernest himself called it 
‘*The Quest of the Ideal.’’ 

She stood for a minute irresolute. 
Ernest Grey meanwhile surveyed her 
critically. Yes, he thought so—she would 
do. No more the elder sister in ‘‘ Papa’s 
Return,’’ but the Elusive herself in ‘* The 
Quest of the Ideal.’’ 

The model looked at him in surprise. 
She was a beautiful girl, with a face of 
refined and spiritual beauty. ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Grey,’’ she cried, taken aback, 
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‘¢ you don’t mean to say you’re not goin’ 
on with your Academy picture ?”’ 

‘¢ This zs my Academy picture,’’ Ernest 
Grey answered, gravely. ‘‘ I’ve discarded 
the other one. It never was really mine. 
I’m giving up the hosiery business.”’ 

The model looked aghast. ‘And it 
was so lovely!’’ she cried, all regrets. 
‘That dear, sweet baby! and her so 
pleased, too, at hér pa coming ’ome 
again !’’ 

Ernest answered only by bringing out 
a piece of thin, creamy-white drapery. 
‘«T shall want you to wear this,”’ he said; 
‘¢just so, as in the sketch. I think you'll 
do admirably for the central figure.’’ 

The model demurred a little—the un- 
dress was rather more than she had yet 
been used to. She sat for head and 
shoulders or draped figure only. ‘I 
think,’’ she ‘said, with decision, ‘‘ you’d 
better get another lady.”’ 

But Ernest insisted. He was hot for 
high art now; and after a short hesita- 
tion, the model consented. It was no 
more, he pointed out, than evening- 
dress permits the most modest maiden. 
All on fire with his new departure, Ernest 
began to study her head and shoulders 
then and there—the head and shoulders 
of the Eternal Elusive. 

He wrought it with a will. He was 
inspired and eager. To be sure, it was 
an awkward moment to begin an experi- 
ment, with the rent just due and no cash 
in hand to pay it, while the baker was 
clamoring hard for his last month’s 
money. ‘But things like that, you 
know, must be Before a famous victory !’’ 
Nothing venture, nothing have. There 
would still be just time to complete the 
study, at least, before Sending-in Day ; 
and if somebody took a fancy to his very 
first attempt at a serious picture, why— 
farewell forever to the spun-silk stocking 
trade! 

For a week he worked away by himself 
in the studio. Bertha never came near 
the room, though she shuddered to her- 
self to think what Ernest was doing. 
But she had made up her mind, once for 
all, after hearing Bernard Hume read 
Browning’s Andrea, never again to in- 
terfere with her husband’s individuality. 
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As for the model, her grief was simple 
and unaffected. She couldn’t think how 
Mr. Grey, and him so clever, too, could 
ever desert that dear, sweet baby in 
‘¢ Papa’s Return’’ for all them dreadful 
gashly men and un’olesome women. He 
was making such a fright of her for his 
figger of the Eloosive as she’d be ashamed 
to acknowledge to any of her friends it 
was her that sat to him for it. A pretty 
girl don’t like to be painted into a fright 
like that, with her ’air all streamin’ loose 
like a patient at Colney ’Atch, and her 
clothes fallin’ off, quite casual-like, be’ind 
her ! 

About Friday Bernard Hume called in. 
The model expected him to disapprove 
most violently. But when he saw the 
drawing, and still more the study, as far 
as it had gone—for Ernest, knowing ex- 
actly what effect he meant to produce, 
had worked at the head and arms with 
surprising rapidity—he was in visible 
raptures. He stood long and gazed at it. 
‘‘ Why, Grey,’’ he cried, standing back 
a little, and shading his eyes with his 
hand, ‘‘ it’s simply and solely the incar- 
nate spirit of the nineteenth century. 
The nineteenth century in its higher and 
purer avatar; deep-questioning, mystic, 
uncertain, rudderless. Faith gone; hu- 
manity left; heaven lost; earth realized 
as man’s true home and sole hope for the 
future! Those sad eyes of your wan 
maidens gaze forth straight upon the in- 
finite. Those bronzed faces of your 
mailed knights have confronted strange 
doubts and closed hard with nameless 
terrors. There’s a pathos in it all—a— 
what shall I call it >—a something inex- 
pressible ; a pessimism, a meliorism, an 
obstinate questioning of invisible things, 
that no age but this age of ours could 
possibly have compassed. Who, save 
you, could have put so much intense 
spirituality into the broidery of a robe, 
could have touched with such sacred and 
indefinable sadness the frayed fringe of a 
knightly doublet ?’’ 

As he spoke, Ernest gazed at his own 
work, in love with it. The criticism 
charmed him. It was just the very thing 


he’d have said of it himself, if it had 
been somebody else’s; only he couldn’t 


have put it in such glowing language. 
It’s delightful to hear your work so justly 
appraised by a sympathetic soul; it makes 
a modest man think a great deal better 
than he could ever otherwise think of his 
own poor little performances. But most 
modest men, alas! have no Bernard 
Hume at hand to applaud their efforts. 
The Bernard Humes of this world are 
all busily engaged in booming the noisy, 
successful self-advertisers. 

The model looked up with a dissatis- 
fied air. ‘‘I don’t like it,’’ she said, 
grumbling internally. ‘‘It makes me- 
look as if I wanted a blue-pill. It aint 
‘arf so pretty as ‘ Papa’s Return,’ and 
it’s my belief it aint ’arf so sellin’, 
either.’’ 

‘* Pretty !’? Bernard Hume responded, 
with profound contempt. ‘Well, the 
sole object of art is not, I should say, to 
be merely pretty. And as for selling— 
well, no, I dare say it won’t se//. But 
what does that matter? It’s a beautiful 
work, and it does full justice to Mr. 
Grey’s imaginative faculty. There’s not 
another man in England to-day who 
could possibly paint it.’’ ’ 

The model said nothing, but she 
thought the more. She thought, among 
other things, that to her it dad matter ; 
for, in the first place, a painter who 
doesn’t sell isn’t likely to be able to pay 
his models ; and in the second place, no 
self-respecting girl cares to sit very long 
for unsalable pictures. It interferes, of 
course, with her market value. Who's 
going to employ an unsuccessful man’s 
model ? 

For a week Ernest toiled on almost 
without stopping, but it was easy toil 
compared to the stocking trade. The 
study grew apace under his eager fingers; 
the model declaged, confidentially, to her 
family he was ruining her prospects. 
‘*T’m as yellow as a guinea,”’ she said ; 
‘‘and, as for expression, why, you'd 
think I was goin’ to die in about three 
weeks in a gallopin’ consumption.’’ Not 
such the elder sister in ‘‘ Papa’s Return ’’ 
—that rosy-cheeked, round-faced, Eng- 
lish middle-class girl whom Ernest had 
elaborated by his Protean art out of the 
features and form of the self-samé model. 

















At the end of the week he was work- 
ing hard in his studio one evening to 
save the last ray of departing. sunlight, 
when Bertha burst in suddenly with a 
very scared face. ‘*O Enrnest!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘do come up and look at Joan. 
She seems so ill. I can’t think what’s 
the matter with her.”’ 

Ernegt flung down his brush, and for- 
got in a moment, as a father: will, all 
about the Elusive. It eluded him in- 
stantly. He followed Bertha to the little 
room at the top of the house that served 
as nursery. (‘‘ Keep your child always,”’ 
he used to say, ‘fas near as you can to 
heaven.’’) Little Joan, just three years 
old at that time, lay listless and glassy- 
eyed in the nurse’s arms. Ernest looked 
at her with a vague foreboding of evil. 
He saw at once she was very ill. ‘‘ This is 
seriougy’’ he said, in a low voice. ‘‘I 
must go for a doctor.’’ 

When the doctor came, discreetly un- 
certain, he shook his head and looked 
wise, and declined to commit himself. 
He was rather of opinion, though, it 
might perhaps turn out to be scarlet fever. 

Scarlet fever! Bertha’s heart stood 
still in her bosom, and so did Ernest’s. 
For the next ten days the model had holi- 
day ; the Elusive was permitted to elude 
unchased ; the studio was forsaken day 
and night for the nursery. It was a very 
bad case, and they fought it all along the 
line, inch by inch, unflinchingly. Poor 
little Joan was very ill indeed. It made 
Ernest’s heart bleed to see her chubby 
small face grow so thin and yet so fiery. 
Night after night they sat up and watched. 
What did Ernest care now for art or for 
the ideal? That one little atomy of 
solid, round flesh was more to him than 
all the greatest pictures in Christendom. 
‘Rafael did this, Andreafpainted that !’’ 
Ah, God! what did it matter, with little 
Joan’s life hanging poised in the balance 
between life and death, and little Joan’s 
unseeing eyes turned upward, white be- 
tween the eyelids, toward the great blank 
ceiling? If Joan were to die, what 
would be art or posterity? The sun in 
the heavens might shine on as before, 
but the sun in Ernest and Bertha’s life 
would have faded out utterly. 
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‘‘TIf she gets 
the doctor said, in 
his calm way, as though he were talking 
of somebody else’s baby, ‘‘the danger’s 


At last the crisis came. 
through to-night,”’ 


practically over. All my patients in the 
present epidemic who’ve passed this 
stage have recovered without difficulty.” 

They watched and waited through 
that livelong night in breathless suspense 
and terror and agony. You who are 
parents know well what it means. Why 
try to tell others? 7Zhey could never 
understand; and if they could, why, 
Heaven forbid we should harrow them as 
we ourselves have been harrowed. 

At last, toward morning, little Joan 
dropped asleep. A sweet, deep sleep. 
Her breathing was regular. Father and 
mother fell mute into one another’s arms. 
Their tears mingled. They dared not 
utter one word, but they cried long and 
silently. 

From that moment, as the doctor had 
predicted, little Joan grew rapidly 
stronger and better. In a week she was 
able to go out for a drive—in a hansom, 
of course—no carriages for the strug- 
gling! Exchequer, much depleted by 
expenses of illness, felt even that hansom 
a distinct strain upon it. 

Next morning Ernest had heart enough 
to begin work again. He sent word 
round accordingly to the model. 

In the course of the day Bernard Hume 
dropped in. He was anxious to see how 
the Ideal and the Elusive got on after 
the crisis. He surprised Ernest at his 
easel. ‘‘ Hullo!’’ he cried, with a little 
start, straightening his long spine, ‘‘ what 
does all this mean, Grey? You don’t mean 
to say you’re back at ‘ Papa’s Return’? 
Have you yielded once more to Gath 
and Askelon ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Ernest answered, firmly, look- 
ing him back in the face, ‘‘ I’ve yielded 
to Duty. You can go now, Miss Baker. 
I’ve done about as much as I’m good for 
to-day. My hand’s too shaky. And 
now, Hume, I’ll speak out to you. All 
these days and nights while little Joan’s 
been ill I’ve thought it all over and 
realized to myself which is the truest 
heroism. It’s very specious and very 
fine to talk in deep bass about the 








talents that God has bestowed upon 
one in trust for humanity. I can talk 
all that stuff any day with the best 
of you. But I’ve married Bertha, and 
I’ve helped to put little Joaninto the 
world, and I’m responsible to them for 
their daily bread, their life and happi- 
ness. It may be heroic to despise com- 
fort and fame and wealth and security 
for the sake of high art and the best 
that’s inone. I dare say it is; but I’m 
sure it’s a long way more heroic still to 
do work one doesn’t want to do for wife 
and children. It’s easy enough to follow 
one’s own natural bent ; I was perfectly 
happy—serenely happy—those seven days 
I painted away at the Elusive. But it’s 
very hard indeed to give all that up for 
the sake of duty. What you came to 
preach to me was only a peculiarly seduc- 
tive form of self-indulgence—the indul- 
gence of one’s highest and truest self, but 
still self-indulgence. If I’d followed you, 
everybody would have praised and ad- 
mired my single-hearted devotion to the 
cause.ofart; but Joan and Bertha would 
have paid for it. No man can makea 
public for anything new and personal in 
any art whatever without waiting and 
educating his public for years. If he’s 
rich, he can afford to wait and educate 
it, as your own friend Browning did. If 
he’s a bachelor, rich or poor, he can still 
afford to do it, because nobody but him- 
self need suffer for it with him. But if 
he’s poor and married—ah, then it’s quite 
different. He has given hostages to for- 
tune; hehas no right to think first of 
anything at all but the claims of his wife 
and children upon him. I call it more 
heroic, then, to work at any, such honest 
craft as will insure their livelihood, than 
to go astray after the Ashtaroth of specious 
ideals such as you set before me.”’ 

a 


6 HEN the full-grown poet ‘tame, 
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Bernard Hume’s lip curled. This was 
what the Church knows as_ Invincible 
Ignorance. He has done his best for 
the man, and the old Adam had con- 
quered. 

‘And what are you going to do,’’ he 
asked with a contemptuous smile, ‘‘ about 
‘The Quest of the Ideal’?”’ 

Ernest laid down his palette, and 
thrust his hand silently into his trousers 
pocket. He drew forth a knife, and 
opened it deliberately. Then, without 
a single word, he walked across the floor 
to the Study of the Elusive. With one 
ruthless cut he slashed the canvas across 
from corner to corner. ‘Then he slashed 
the two cut pieces again transversely. 
After that he took down the drawing of 
the design from the smaller easel, and 
solemnly thrust it into the studio fire. It 
burnt by slow degrees, for the cardboard 
was thick. His heart beat hard. As 
long as it smouldered he watched it in- 
tently. As the last of the mailed knights 
disappeared in white smoke up the studio 
chimney he drew along breath. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,’’ he said in a choking voice; 
‘¢ Good-bye to the Ideal.’’ 

‘“«And good-bye to you,’’ Bernard 
Hume made answer, ‘‘ for I call it dese- 
cration.’”’ 

Bernard Hume is now of opinion that 
he used once vastly to overrate Ernest 
Grey’s capabilities. The man had talent, 
perhaps—some grain of mere talent—but 
never genius. As for Ernest, he has 
toiled on ever since, more or less con- 
tentedly (probably less), at the hosiery 
business, and makes quite a decent living 
now out of his portraits of children and 
his domestic figure-pieces. The model 
considers them all really charming. 

It’s everybody’s case, of course: but 
still—it’s a tragedy. 


* Out spake pleased Nature (the round impassive globe, with all its shows of day and night), 


saying, Heis mine; 


But out spake too the Soul of man, proud, jealous, and unreconciled, Vay, he is mine alone ; 
—Then the full-grown poet stood between the two, and took each by the hand 

And to-day and ever so stands, as blender, uniter, tightly holding hands, 

Which he will never release until he reconciles the two, 


And wholly and joyously blends them.”—From Good-Bye My Fancy-—WA.LT WHITMAN. 




















We have secured as Editor of this department 
Mrs. Phebe Westcott Humphreys, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, an en- 
thusiastic. flower lover and successful cultivator. 
Send all communications to her address, 

STATION A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS IN JANUARY. 

PS has been called the month 

of beginnings; but we have no in- 
tention of theorizing or moralizing upon 
the beginnings so often attributed to this 
month, the forming of new resolutions, 
the turning over of 
new leaves, etc., etc., 
at the beginning of 
the new year. 

We simply want 
to call attention to 
the fact that January 
is the beginning of 
brighter days for the 
plants in window- 
gardens and conser- 
vatories. 


“When the days begin 
to lengthen, 

Then the sun begins to 
strengthen” 


Is a couplet well 
known to all flower 
lovers. How we wel- 
come the bright days 
in which the sun 
seems to linger just @ 
little longer every 
afternoon, and the 
plants, which have 
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been moping through dreary November 
and the first cold days of December, are 
now accustomed to the change from their 
sunny summer home to their crowded 
winter quarters. They have resolved long 
ago to make the best of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and are now ready to wel- 
come every ray of sunshine, and start 
into new vigor of growth and bloom. 


CULTIVATION REQUIRED. 
Three things are necessary in the ' 





NEW PRIMULA. 
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January care of house plants, to increase crusted in the hard, dry lump of baked 
the supply of water and liquid fertilizer, earth in which it is impossible for them 
to live. 























FERTILIZING. 

The best way to apply fertili- 
zers is in the liquid form, and it 
is also very necessary to use good 
common sense in the application. 
Only the actively growing plants, 
and those which are in bloom, 
will require the rich food. Those 
that are just starting into growth, 
or are exhausted on account 
of re-potting or too-abundant 
blooming, will be harmed instead 
of benefited by the stimulant. 

The thrifty, blooming, hungry 
plants will soon tire of one kind 
of fertilizer, and will do much 
better with a change of food oc- 
casionally. In addition to the 


NEW DOUBLE PINK BOUVARDIA. 


to keep the soil loose and mellow 
about the plants, and to watch for 
and ward off the insects. 


HOW AND WHEN TO WATER. 


Through December very little 
water seemed to suffice. As all true 
flower lovers know, plants should be 
watered at stated intervals; after 
thoroughly soaking the soil, allowing 
it to become almost dry before a - 
second application. This thorough 
soaking is of the greatest import- 
ance (provided, of course, that each 
pot is supplied with perfect drain- 
age), so that all the tiny rootlets may 
obtain their full share of moisture. 

Plants thus treated soon look very 
different from those which are wa- 
tered ‘‘just a little every day or two, 
whenever we happen to think of it,’’ PRIMLA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. 
keeping the surface of the soil con- 
stantly moist, while at the centre and at various plant foods with which the mar- 
the bottom of the pot the roots are in- ket now seems flooded, give them a little 
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soot saved from cleaning the stove pipes. 
Two or three tablespoontuls dissolved in 
a quart of water will be relished for a 
change. A little weak lime-water will 
also be beneficial, and will help to keep 
away the white worms which often prove 
to be so destructive. 


LOOSENING THE SOIL. 


With a common kitchen fork, or one 
of the little weeders which come for the 
purpose, still keep the soil open about 
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the plants, so that the air and moisture 
may penetrate and produce vigorous root 
growth. Yes, I know the subject has 
been mentioned before, but it will bear 
repeating over and over during the win- 
ter months, for any one who has been 
thorough in this respect will soon realize 
the benefit. That hint about the insects 
will also bear constant repetition. 


PURCHASING NEW PLANTS. 


As the plants begin to take on new 
vigor, and you become enthusiastic over 
the blossoms, the result of your patient 
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care during the past few weeks, you will 
doubtless be tempted to purchase many 
new plants from the florists to add to 
your treasures. Beware! The fact that 
you have had very few failures this win- 
ter does not signify that you will succeed 
with the various plants that are attracting 
so much attention in the show windows. 
It is well to understand the habits of all 
varieties that are purchased in mid-win- 
ter, for many of them will resent any 
change just now. I well remember my 





first Bouvardia, it was purchased early 
in January, and it was so magnificent ! 
It really seemed impossible to pass the 
window where it was blooming so lux- 
uriantly. Tall and stately, and cov- 
ered| with the large clusters of dainty, 
double, pink blossoms, it certainly was 
enough to tempt any flower lover to be 
extravagant, and it was soon bought, 
and carefully wrapped from the cold, 

and carried home. It was rather late 

in the evening when it was placed on 

the plant shelf, and early the next 
morning we hastened to exhibit the 
treasure, but instead of the beauty that 
had enchanted us, we found a droop- 
ing, sick-looking affair, and it never 
rallied from the change. Touchy thing! 
Well, we have not purchased Bouvardias 
in January since then, but have studied 
their habits, and find that they must 
not be subjected to sudden extremes 
of temperature at any time; but petted 
and coaxed and gradually accustomed 
to any change; and with intelligent 
cultivation they certainly are hand- 





some. 
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PRIMROSES AND MANETTIA VINE. 


But there are numerous hardy beauties 
that seem to be willing to stand any 
amount of abuse, and being transferred 
from their well-regulated home at the 
greenhouse, with all the advantages of 
even temperature, moisture, etc., to the 
dry air and disadvantages of the average 
window garden, they will bloom bravely 
on, seeming to smile at adversity. Pri- 
"mula Sinensis Fimbriata, Obconica, Feli- 
cifolia (the beautiful ferri-leaved variety), 
and several new sorts received this treat- 
ment last year, and did not seem the 
least resentful, but were bright with 
bloom until spring. Sinensis Fimbriata 
is especially desirable; the flowers are 
large and beautifully fringed, and the 


NASTURTIUM, EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


colors vary from white throngh blush and 
pink to deep red, some handsomely varie- 
gated. The dwarf compact habit of 
growth, and the size of the blossoms 
make it very fine for window culture. 
The Manettia Vine is without excep- 
tion the most satisfactory conservatory 
vine for the amateur. One purchased 
last winter was almost covered with the 
beautiful flowers when it came from the 
florist’s, and it continued the fine display 
until summer, when we began to nip 
off all the buds as soon as they appeared. 
The flowers are from one to two inches 
long, and tubular in shape, a fiery scarlet 
tipped with brilliant yellow. This vine 
is said to be a constant bloomer; but we 
do not encourage summer blooming, as 


it grows very rapidly during the warm 
weather we keep all buds picked off, 
fearing that it might otherwise become 
too exhausted for abundant winter flower- 
ing if it were allowed its own sweet will 
during the summer. It is not planted 
out in the open ground, but the pot is 
sunk in the border without disturbing the 
roots, and the vine is trained over a 
large, light trellis. The plant purchased 
last winter was trained during the sum- 
mer to completely cover a trellis about 
three feet in height and two in width; 
as the long tendrils extended beyond 
their limits they were pinched off to en- 
courage them to grow more compact and 
stocky, and when the large pot contain- 
ing the thrifty plant was lifted from the 
flower border to the conservatory at the 
approach of frost it was greatly admired, 
and now that it is a mass of bloom it is 
simply grand. 

Other plants might be mentioned, 
quantities of them, which may be safely 
purchased now and transferred to their 
new home; but if you would be success- 
ful with new varieties make it a point to 
buy of reliable florists, and only those 
plants which are hardy enough to stand 
sudden changes, and whose habits are 
understood, so that you may give them 
intelligent cultivation. 


JANUARY SEED PLANTING. 


There are many annual seedlings 
which develop rapidly, and, started now, 
will begin to bloom in a few weeks. Win- 
ter-blooming Morning Glories are fine 
for this purpose, and if you have never 
grown them there is a surprise in store 


for you. Unlike the vines of the sum- 
mer-bloomers, these little seedlings 
seldom reach a height of more than six 
or eight inches, and they may be trained 
into very compact little plants. Plant 
about half a dozen seeds in a pot of good 
rich soil, and in a surprisingly short time 
the saucy little affairs will be nodding 
their bright blossoms, pink, white, blue, 
and variegated. 


NASTURTIUMS FOR WINTER. 


Nasturtiums are always popular for sum- 
mer culture, and there are many varieties 
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from which to choose ; those that form 
vines for covering fences, etc., those of 
trailing habits to droop from hanging- 
baskets or lawn vases, and bushy sorts 
beautiful for masses and borders. It is 
best to purchase the seed according to 
name, so that it will be possible to know 
their habits fof growth, and assign each 
variety its appropriate place. We always 
buy the seed intended for summer dis- 
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this respect it differs from all other Nas- 
turtiums. Lady Bird has bright yellow 
blossoms, stripped and blotched with crim- 
son, and there are many other sorts with 
dark green leaves and beautifully tinted 
flowers. Cloth of Gold isa handsome 
contrast to these dark leaved varieties, as 
the foliage is a beautiful clear yellow, and 
the deep scarlet flowers peeping from the 
brilliant leaves produce a very showy 


PASSIFLORA, CONSTANCE ELLIOTT. 


play in the fall or winter, and plant a few 
seed from each packet in several of the 
large pots or plant tubs to grow with the 
conservatory plants; and even if there 
are many plants thus enjoyed during the 
winter months, there will be plenty of 
seed left for spring planting. 

Empress of India is one of the finest of 
the dwarf Nasturtiums. The leaves are 
very dark, rather purplish in color, while 
the blossoms are a beautiful crimson. 
Pearl has almost pure white flowers; in 


effect. Golden Climber grows very 
rapidly, and will soon form a large vine. 


PASSIFLORAS. 


While speaking of vines for the window 
garden we would mention the beautiful 
and very satisfactory Passion flowers. 
Constance Elliott is one of the most de- 
sirable, the flowers are ivory white and 
deliciously fragrant. The vine is a rapid 
grower, and quite hardy, as it may be 
safely wintered in the ground with slight 
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protection as far north as Massachusetts, 
but we always take it inside, as it is one 
of the most beautiful vines in the con- 
servatory. 

Passifloras Pfortdi is one of the con- 

stant bloomers, and the flowers are very 
large, often measuring five inches in 
diameter, the broad petals are pink, while 
the sepals are white, and the numerous 
stamens dark blue, a beautiful combina- 
tion. 
” Many other handsome sorts might be 
described, Passiflora Edulis Princeps, or 
Ceerulea, and it will be well in purchas- 
ing to get the vines with one or more 
opened flowers, so that you may choose 
the handsomest varieties. 

These vines, and the annuals men- 
tioned, are all satisfactory for window 
gardens in sitting-rooms, where the tem- 
perature varies, and there is danger of 
frost during some of the coldest nights. 
Carnations, Geraniums, and the various 
winter-blooming bulbs will also stand a 
great amount of cold without injury, 
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and with so many beauties from which to 
choose (which are almost hardy out-of- 
doors, and which will stand our most 
severe winters within the shelter of the 
house, even if the fires are very low at 
night), it is a mistake to try to cultivate 
the tender Begonias, etc., which require 
the advantages of a greenhouse or con- 
servatory for perfect development. 


FROZEN PLANTS. 


If the fires should go out, or for any 
reason the plants should become frosted, 
and you find them stiff some cold morn- 
ing, do not be discouraged ; many, if not 
all, may be saved by careful treatment. 

The most important point is to see that 
they are not subjected to extremes of tem- 
perature. Thaw them out in cold water, 
sprinkling them carefully so that the 
foliage will not be injured, and when the 
room is heated, raise the temperature 
very gradually. By this method, plants 
which seemed to be hopelessly frozen 
have been restored. 


SONNET TO HOPE. 


BY CAPERS DICKSON. 


RIGHT spirit pure, who dost forever reign 


In human hearts ! 


Thou hadst thy holy birth 


Amidst the gloom of guilt that o’erhung earth 


When Eden’s exiled pair in shame and pain 


From Paradise were driven ; for as they fled 


From flaming sword, God’s promise sweet was heard: 


‘The woman’s seed shall bruise the serpent’s head ;”’ 


And thou wert then born of His gracious word. 


Since then a guardian angel thou hast been 


To all mankind ; in life’s fierce storms their stay, 


Physician deft, to heal the hearts of men, 


Love’s handmaid sweet to comfort those who stray ; 


Faith’s strong vicegerent, unto whom ’tis given 


To aid in leading sinsick souls to Heaven. 











CROOKED SI’S NEW-YEAR TREE. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


Part II. 


T was New Year’s Eve; Crooked Si 
and Boney had been to the village. 
It was dark when they returned ; and Si, 
cold and tired, was thinking of the 
strange thing that had happened, or ra- 
ther he was thinking of what had not 
happened. No wild Indians had at- 
tacked him in the hollow. He thought 
of Joseph ; Si began to suspect that the 
“‘new boy”’ really was a ‘‘ good un.”’ 
‘‘Where’s my key; my tother key,’’ 
he fretted, as Boney rubbed his cold nose 
against the key in his master’s hand. 
Boney didn’t know; he examined the 
hollow under the flat stone where Si hid 
his keys, and ran down the path and 
back and looked anxiously at his master. 
“‘Pretty how-—d’ye-do,’’ said Si. 
‘“‘How ’m my goin’ to have a fire to- 
night without the key to the wood-box ?”’ 
He entered the hut grumbling some- 
thing about ‘‘them cussed boys,’’ and 
fumbled about in the cold and the dark 
for his candle. The candle was not in its 
usual place, and Si and Boney hunted all 
about the room for it; but no candle 
was to be found. Si was getting very 
excited and Boney was anxious and 


cowering ; he always scented boys near 
by when his master waxed wrathful, and 
he momentarily expected a shower of 
cruel missiles beating and pounding his 
poor fleshless bones. 

Crooked Si crept to the great fireplace 
and poked into it to stir up the ashes and 











warm his numbed fingers. The poker 
struck the bare hearth; he put in his 
hand; no ashes there. He looked up 
the great wide mouth of the chimney 
and saw the stars shining and a cold 
blast of air struck his upturned face. 

Hungry, and cold, and miserable 
poor old Si crept into his bunk, and 
cursed the boys who added so much 
misery to a poor tortured life. Boney 
crept to his bed under the bunk and 
wondered what it all meant, and if besides 
being starved to death they were now to 
be frozen to death. 

A sudden thought of Joseph Hartwell 
rose in Si’s frenzied mind. ‘‘Ah! my 
fine young gentleman is at the bottom of 
all this. I might a known there was 
some meanin’ to his tom-foolery; the 
more fool I to be fooled.”’ 

The enraged cripple sat up in his bunk 
and shook his crooked fists out into the 
cold and the dark at the vision of the 
‘‘fine young gentleman,’’ and made 
grimaces that no one saw, and muttered 
curses that no one heard but Boney, who 
crept farther back against the wall. 

‘‘Jest show your smooth face here 
ag’in, young man,’’ rasped Si, ‘‘ you are 
at the bottom of all this.’’ 

Yes, Joseph Hartwell was at the oot- 
tom of it and at the top as well. 

‘¢ May the witches catch the hull lot of 
"em an’ ride ’em off on a broomstick,’’ 
muttered Si, when he had exhausted his 
vocabulary of epithets. 

Strange noises began to stir about the 
hut. It was not the wind, for winds 
were hushed; it was not the storm, for 
he knew it was clear starlight. 

The mysterious sounds increased ; 
81 
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rustling, stealthy, uncertain scunds they 
were, like nothing Crooked Si had ever 
heard about the house before. They 
seemed to surround it, now on this side, 
now on that ; and lastly, they seemed to 
be creeping over the roof. There were 
whisperings and mutterings too, like his 
own curses, he thought, hovering about 
his own head instead of going where they 
were sent. 

Crooked Si never had been a believer 
in ghosts, but now, helpless there in the 
cold and the dark, his flesh began to 
creep and his poor old crooked limbs to 
shrink and tremble. He recalled how 
many times good old parson Goodwin had 
exhorted him to give up swearing and 
cursing, and how he had sworn the good 
man out ofthe house. He recalled how 
often he had cursed God for the crooked 
body he was forced to live in, and how 
he had burned his Bible. 

Ha! a light begins to grow in the fire- 
place ; or is it his eyes inflamed with 
straining into the dark? 

No ; it isa light, it grows brighter and 
brighter. It is coming down, and an 
uncanny rustling sound is coming down 
with it. Can it be one of the witches 
he invoked coming with her broomstick ? 
or an angel perhaps, soiling its white 
wings against the sooty bricks of the 
chimney ? 

The light grew brighter and brighter, 
the sounds on the roof increased anda 
form began to come into view. 

‘‘Lord have mercy on my soul! I 
never’ll cuss no more. Save me from 
this hour, I never’ll cuss no more.’’ 

Down, down it came ; it was one blaze 
of dazzling light to Crooked Si’s fright- 
ened eyes; he could not make it out. 
Boney, who was looking at the apparition 
as terrified as his master, gave a yelp when 
it struck the hearth, and old Si at that 
familiar sound whispered, huskily, 
‘«Sstake ’em, Boney, sstake ’em.”’ 

The object did not move from the 
hearth, and little by little Si’s vision 
cleared, and he made out that neither 
witch nor angel had come down his 
chimney, but what was nearly as mys- 
terious, though not at all unearthly—an 
evergreen tree, ornamented with candles 


and some other things that swung and 
shone in the dazzling light. 

‘*What on airth!’’ exclaimed the 
amazed man. ‘Strikes me this’s ruther 
late for Christmas trees; an’ whoever’s 
bossin’ this job’s stopped to the wrong 
house I reckon.”’ 

A dead silence was the only answer. 
The strange sounds had ceased. 

‘* Well, it do beat all !’’ he cried again, 
and twisting himself out of bed he 
shuffled across the floor and crouched 
down before the fireplace to get a better 
view of the mysterious tree. 

‘*Be I awake? I wonder,’’ he mut- 
tered, pinching himself and looking for 
Boney. 

Suddenly a whole chorus of voices 
shouted down the chimney, ‘‘ Happy 
New Year! Happy New Year 

‘¢ Tarnation ! !’’ gasped Si, himself in 
an instant, ‘‘it’s them cussed boys. I 
might a knowed; Satan himself aint 
equal to them torments.’’ 

Spying the cord that the tree was 
fastened to, Si took out an old wreck of 
a jack-knife and cut the fastenings. ‘It’s 
come down, it may stay down,’’ he 
mumbled. 

The cord vanished in a twinkling, and 
Crooked Si *ondered what next. He 
was ready for anything now, and it was 
a tremendous relief to go into a rage over 
‘them cussed boys,’’ after his recent 
terrifying experience. He moved the 
tree into the room and was about to ex- 
amine it, when his attention was called 
to the fireplace again, where a great 
scrambling had begun, and as he looked 
up, down came the figure of a boy; and 
areal live boy he proved to be, and 
Boney fled, yelping. 

Old Si, so weak from his late fright, as 
well as hunger, and numb with cold, 
found himself unable to get into much of 
a fury. His face did not twitch at all, 
and he said to the boy in the mildest 
tones that boy had ever heard from the 
mouth of Crooked Si: 

‘* Quit, boy ; quit, can’t ye? Hain’t ye 
satisfied after freezin’ out me’n Boney 
sich a bitter night as this an’ then 
scarin’ us to death ?’’ 

‘¢Oh! we haven’t come to bother you, 
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we’ re just wishing you a happy New Year,”’ 
said the boy, grinning like an ape. 

Crooked Si scowled at his visitor, and 
was about answering, when down came 
another boy and another and then they 
seemed to be coming in at the door and 
from all around until the room was full of 
boys. 

‘¢’ Pears to be rainin’ boys to-night,’’ 
observed Si, in his deliberate way. 

‘‘Give him a rouser !’’ cried one, and 
what that might be Si could not tell, but 
it made him feel uneasy. The boys ran 
this way and that and hustled about and 
a great blaze was climbing up the chimney 
in no time, and poor numbed Si began to 
feel its cheery warmth. Candles—not 
one, but half a dozen—were lighted and 
placed about the room, and then Si began 
to peer into the faces about him. 

‘¢ Joseph Hartwell !’’ he cried, spying 
that fine young gentleman inthe group of 
mischievous smiling faces. ‘* I knew it! 
I knew you was at the bottom of all this 
deviltry.”’ 

‘¢ How’s your appetite, Mr. Potter ?’’ 
cried one. Somebody spread a red 
checkered cloth on the bare table, two 
boys staggered in with a big basket, 
dishes rattled, voices buzzed, suggestive 
odors seasoned the musty air of the old 
hut. 

Crooked Si had retired to the farthest 
corner, and was inwardly groaning. 
‘*Great hemlock tree! they’re out ona 
reg’ lar spree.’’ 

‘*Supper’s ready!’’ shouted one; 
‘‘where’s Si? where’s Boney ?’’ Two 
boys seized the chair Si was seated in and 
bore it to the table. The rest stood up 
for want of chairs, and a merry crew they 
were. Hot baked beans and brown- 
bread and a gigantic plum pudding 
graced the table. Boney was dragged 
out from his hiding-place and set up in 
the other chair opposite his master, and 
the two  half-famished creatures ate 
eagerly despite their recent fright and 
present bewilderment. 

After the beans and _ brown-bread and 
the gigantic pudding had disappeared, 
some one called out, ‘‘ Now whistle us a 
tune, won’t you, Mr. Potter, just fora 
thank-you-marm ?”’ 





Poor Si could hardly see what he had to 
thank the intruders for, and he resented 
the mockery of being addressed as ‘‘ Mr. 
Potter,’’ but it was not poiicy to refuse. 

After the whistling, Joseph Hartwell 
came forward and shook Si by the hand, 
wishing him a happy New Year; each 
boy followed. ‘‘Grip him easy,’’ cau- 
tioned Joseph. Then they filed out. 
‘*You’re welcome to what we have left, 
to pay for the trouble we have made,”’ 
said Joseph, who was the last one out. 

‘¢ An’ good riddance!’’ said Crooked 
Si, as he bolted the door after them and 
wished there was some way to bolt the 
chimney without putting the fire out. 

The old man was so exhausted that he 
tumbled into his bunk assoon as he could 
get to it and slept soundly till morning. 
Then the events of the night might have 
been a dream, had not the disordered table 
greeted his eyes as soon as he opened 
them. 

‘‘ Well, it do beat all!’’ he whispered, 
creeping out and staring about him. 

There was the table, and there was the 
tree, and baskets and boxes were scat- 
tered about, and tied to the string that 
Si kept stretched across a corner of the 
room was a—yes, a chicken, done to the 
nicest brown. 

Si looked at the chicken suspiciously. 

‘*Pizen !’’ he muttered, straightening 
up and eying it narrowly. It had a most 
delicious savor. 

‘¢ Tacks !’’ he whispered next, noting 
how plump and hard it looked, and aim- 
ing at it with his finger, and sniffing 
hungrily the while. 

‘*Gravel; I’ll be bound,’ he said, 
cutting the string and ‘‘hefting’’ it. 
No, it was not heavy enough for gravel. 

‘*Let’s find out, Boney,’’ he called, 
opening the chicken and sampling the 
dressing. 

No trick about it after all, and sucha 
feast as Si and Boney had! 

After this sumptuous breakfast Si and 
Boney took an excursion about the room 
and investigated every box and basket, 
and many a prize they found, “Left 
perzackly as if it was meant for me,”’ 
said the amazed man. There was bread, 
and cake and pies, and a flour bag full of 
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cookies, another of doughnuts, and apples 
and vegetables. A big bundle with a rope 
tied around it proved to be a thick coat, 
well-worn, but a prize to Si, warm flan- 
nels, and a quilt for his bunk. On the 
window-sill he found a Bible in large 
clear print, that even his dim eyes could 
read. Yesterday he might have thrown 
it in the fire, but not to-day. 

Slipped down back of the book was an 
oblong parcel that Si found when he 
lifted the book. 

‘« Specs !’’ cried the overjoyed man, 
‘« specs, Boney !”’ 

The little tree was hung with oranges. 
Carefully cutting them off Si placed it in 
the corner on one of the boxes. ‘I’ve 
always heerd of Christmas trees,’’ he 
said, ‘* but a New Year tree I never heerd 
of before.’” + 

‘‘Boney,’’ he said, when they were 
comfortably resting before the fire, 
‘Boney, that fine young gentleman’s at 
the bottom of this, an’ boys hain’t as bad 
as they act out to be.’’ 

[THE END.] 


FOUR W’S. 
HOEVER you are, be noble}; 
Whatever you do, do well: 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly ; 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 
— Youth's Companion. 


A BOY AND A DOG. 
BY SYDNEY DARE. 


‘* DHILIP.”’ 
«‘ Yes ma’am.”’ 

‘« Take this basket over to Mrs. Lane’s. 
It’s the house over the other side of the 
hill beyond the creek.’”’ 

‘‘Ves’m. I know where ’tis.”’ 

‘‘ Be careful. There’s white yarn in 
it.” 

Phil took the basket and started on his 
errand, not with the light step of a boy 
who took a natural delight in the sweet 
country surroundings, but as one to 
whom the burthen of twelve years was 
heavy. 

Up the long hill with the bit of woods 
on one side of the road and an occa- 


sional tangle of berry bushes on the 
other. Birds twittered and bees hummed, 
and Phil might easily have turned in for 
a rest under the shade of branches moved 
by the soft summer wind. He knew 
there was no occasion for haste, for as a 
general thing no one seemed to care how 
his time was spent or whether he was at 
home or not. He plodded on in the sun 
merely through not caring to seek any- 
thing pleasanter. 

Down the other slope the ripple of 
running water mingled its music with the 
bird songs. Phil smiled a little, for he 
liked the sound. But as he listened his 
listlessness all of a sudden changed into 
alertness. 

*¢ What’s that ?”’ 

A long howl broke upon the summer 
music, followed by discordant angry 
voices and a succession gf quick, sharp 
yelps, with an unmistakable ring of ter- 
ror and agony. 

Phil turned from the road and rushed 
upon a knoll which gave a sight of the 
creek. 


‘‘ What are you doing ?” 
‘* None of your business.’’ 
With one flash Phil had taken in the 


situation. Two boys had hold of the 
most wretched looking dog he had ever 
seen. A rope, held by one of the boys, 
was tied around its neck. As Phil drew 
near a stone was shaken threateningly to- 
ward him. 

**You’d best keep away. 
wants you here.’’ 

‘‘ Who’s dog’s that ?’’ asked Phil. 

‘« Nobody’s.’”’ 

‘‘What you doing with him ?”’ 

‘¢ Just puttin’ him where he won’t do 
no harm. He’s been hangin’ ’round 
and bein’ a nuisance.’’ 

With another pathetic howl the dog 
turned a wistful look on the new-comer. 

‘‘See here,’’ said Phil, with energy, 
‘‘don’t do it. It’s ashame to hurt the 
poor fellow. Let him go.” 

‘*You go off yourself or we'll settle 
you,”’ said the cross voice. 

‘¢ Hush, Tom,’’ said the other, with a 
nudge to his companion. ‘‘Say,’’ he 
continued, turning to Phil, ‘‘ what'll you 
give for him ?”’ 


Nobody 
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‘‘] haven’t got much,’’ said Phil, 
rather unwillingly. ‘‘And I don’t want 
a dog, anyway. I mean I haven’t any 
place to keep him.”’ 

‘‘All right.’’ A cruel jerk on the rope 
brought another wail. 

“«Stop,’’ cried Phil; he slipped his 
basket on his arm and felt in his pocket. 
‘“‘T’ll give you a quarter.’’ 

The smaller of the boys came to him 
and he placed it in his hand. 

‘¢How much more ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘¢ Here’s ten cents.’’ 

‘«¢ That isn’t enough.”’ 

Phil hesitated, but with another look 
at the dog went on. He could not bear 
anything in the way of cruelty to a 
dumb, helpless thing. 

‘« Here’s another quarter. That’s every 
cent I’ve got.’’ 

The boy took it and went toward his 
mate, who put the money into his pocket, 
saying coolly: ‘‘It won’t do. That’sa 
dog as is worth a dollar’n more.”’ 

He gave another pull on the rope, and 
Phil saw a large stone tied at its end. 

‘¢You don’t mean,’’ he exclaimed, in 
angry surprise, ‘‘that you’re going to 
drown him when I’ve given you my 
money ?”’ 

‘¢ Look here now,’’ said the boy, with 
an ugly look in his eyes, ‘‘if you don’t 
get away from here you'll wish you had.”’ 

In one moment Phil stood transfixed 
with indignation. The next, with one 
bound he was the centre figure in the 
small group. It was two to one, and 
one larger than himself; but if there had 
been a dozen, and all giants, Phil would 
have done the same. He flung himself 
over the dog and tugged with might and 
main at the knot which held the stone. 

At his first onslaught the others stood 
a moment dumbfounded, then sprang 
upon him, dealing blows and kicks with- 
out stint. 

‘‘Let that dog alone. He’s our’n.”’ 

They seized the dog with such a cruel 
grasp that Phil turned upon them in 
redoubled rage. This, added to the pain 
of the blows, gave him a strength which 
enabled him to hold his own in the 
unequal fight. Quicker and heavier fell 
the blows of his foes as he strove again to 


loosen the stone. It fell from the rope 
at length and the dog bounded away. 

‘* Be off—good fellow !’’ 

Phil had little breath left for a parting 
cheer. ‘The big boy was aiming a blow 
at him, which he dodged, returning one, 
as the boy lost for a moment his footing, 
which laid him on the muddy creek bank. 
This was Phil’s time for getting away. He 
ran nimbly up the bank and was out of 
sight in the woods before his enemies had 
time to gather their wits. 

‘*T got him off, poor doggie. But— 
how I do look! And what did I do with 
my basket ?”’ 

He gazed in dismay at his torn, dirty 
clothing. 

‘‘What’ll Aunt Hester say ? But I don’t 
know as I care. Anything she might say 
couldn’t be worse than what she doesn’t 
say, but looks.’’ 

In the silence of the woods all his 
troubles seemed to rise in force before 
him, forgotten for a few moments in the 
excitement of the fight. 

His Aunt Hester and his father had 
grown up together, brother and sister, on 
the pleasant, well-kept farm on which she 
now lived. He was not fond of farming, 
and on the death of their parents had 
proposed going into business in a distant 
city. He had added to this sin in his 
sister’s eyes that of marrying a young girl 
whom she did not like. She had never 
forgiven him, and when he and his young 
wife died of cholera, had hardened her 
heart against his memory and against his 
only son, who wassent to her. She could 
not refuse to care for him, but the lonely, 
grief-stricken boy had soon perceived 
that he was looked upon as a most un- 
welcome burthen. 

He sat down in the woods thinking 
over, as he had often thought before, the 
possibility of his getting away and doing 
for himself. 

‘* If I had ten dollars—yes, I’d start on 
that—I’d go back to the city and find 
work and take care of myself. But where 
am I to get ten dollars ?”’ 

A light movement at his side and a 
gentle touch on his hand roused him. 

‘¢ You poor fellow.’’ The dog he had 
saved was licking his hand and gazing up 
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at him with large beseeching eyes. Phil’s 
heart overflowed with pity as he took in 
the condition of the poor brute. 

‘‘1’d like to know who’s beaten and 
starved you like this,’’ he exclaimed, in- 
dignantly, stroking the head, which 
nestled close for his caresses. ‘* Yes, I 
would. I’d give him better’n I gave 
those chaps down there. Poor fellow! 
You feel something as I do, maybe—’’ 
as the dog followed him when he resumed 
his walk, ‘‘ as though it didn’t make much 
difference where you went and when you 
got there.”’ 

‘* But look here now,”’ he stopped sud- 
denly, ‘‘ it isn’t going to do for you to 
go with me. Wouldn’t it be a joke to 
take you to Aunt Hester’s when it’smore’n 
she can do to stand me. Go off. Go 
back, sir.’’ 

The dog was still for a moment, then 
meekly trotted after him. 

** Go back, I say !’’ Phil took a stone 
and motioned it at him, then made a 
weak fling with it. 

“‘T can’t do it,’ 


’ 


as the dog gave a 


pitiful little yelp and stood gazing after 


him with eyes full of appeal. 

He made a long round by the little 
village, doubled through lanes, alleys, and 
barnyards, striving to get away from his 
faithful follower, two or three times offer- 
ing to give him to persons he met. But 
it was of no use. Nobody wanted the 
dog, and it was plain that the dog wanted 
Phil. It was with a sorely perplexed 
face that the boy at last found himself 
approaching his aunt’s house. 

‘‘What’ll I do with him? If heshould 
run over one of Aunt Hester’s flower-beds, 
or catch a chicken, or scratch a bit of 
ground I should never hear the last of it.’’ 

He brought him in by a back entrance 
and after tying him in a shed, went to 
Susan, the maid-of-all-work, who had 
made friends with him. She gave him 
some broken food for the dog, but 
strongly advised him to ‘ git red of him ”’ 
as soon as possible. Phil had fully in- 
tended this, but as he, in great delight, 
watched the starved creature a wild 
thought came into his mind. As the meal 
was finished and the dog, with enthusias- 
tic wags of his tail and those glances of 


human-like affection crowded close to 
him, Phil threw his arms about him. 

‘*You and me’s about alike, doggie. 
Nobody cares much for either of us. You 
like me and I like you. Yes, Ido. We'll 
stick together if we can. And I’m going 
to name you Fido. Here, Fido, Fido.” 

Whether Fido had ever heard his name 
before cannot be told, -but at the cordial 
tones he pranced and wagged his tail in 
heartiest good fellowship. 

For ten days Phil contrived to keep 
him out of his aunt’s way. If Fido once 
or twice came within her sight she 
probably took him for a stranger. Phil 
had washed him and curried his long 
hair, and with every day of feeding and 
petting Fido grew in beauty, until Phil’s 
pride in him equalled his love for him. 
He took long runs with him over the 
fields, and one day was met by the rich 
man of the country neighborhood, who, 
struck with admiration for the dog, 
offered ten dollars for him. Without a 
second thought Phil refused it, and when 
the would-be purchaser was out of sight 
sat down and drew Fido close to him. 

** Sell you, Fido? Not for ten times 
ten. I’d as soon think of selling my 
brother, if I had one.’’ And Fido, with 
his large eyes fixed on those of his master, 
looked as if he understood every word. 

They had a merry run home. So full 
of gleeful delight was Phil in this one 
thing in which he took delight that he 
lost sight of the necessity of toning down 
Fido’s now high spirits as they neared 
the premises, and in an evil moment a 
rabbit had sprung from a hedge and Fido 
was in full chase of him. Past bars, 
sheds, and poultry house he rushed, with 
Phil in frantic pursuit with frantic calls. 

The rabbit made straight over Miss 
Hester Plummer’s neatly kept little lawn. 
Fido took a short cut over flower borders, 
ending with a leap half over, half through 
a frame of sweet peas, to come crashing 
down upon some glasses set to protect 
more tender plants. 

As Philat length caught and held his 
dog, while gazing in sore dismay at the 
mischief, his aunt came upon the scene. 

‘* Ts that the same dog ?”’ she asked, 
in severe allusion to the day in which 
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Phil had gone promptly to her with the 
story of the ruined wool and his ruined 
clothes. 

‘¢ Yes, that’s the one. And isn’t hea 
beauty now? O Aunt Hester! I’m real 
sorry. If you’ll only let him stay I won’t 
let him do so again. If you only would, 
Aunt Hester—’”’ 

But Miss Hester turned a cold eye and 
a deaf ear to the pleading. 

‘«« [’ve never had a dog on the place 
and I’m not going to begin now. I 
am sorry you have enticed him here for 
I've had to have dogs drowned before 
now.”’ 

Phil did what he could toward repair- 
ing the damage, then went out to the 
shed in which he kept Fido tied at night 
and sat down with a heart full of despair 
and grief, scarcely noticing when the dog 
crept to his feet, coaxing for notice. 

He had been afraid it must come 
sooner or later. No one in his sober 
senses would think of making another 
appeal to Aunt Hester. Fido must go. 

And with the thought came another. 
He would sell him to ’Squire Wright. 
The ’squire was a good man and would be 
kind to Fido. He would take the ten 
dollars and go and find out for himself if 
all the world were so cold and cruel as 
Aunt Hester.. It could not well be more 
so 


Halfan hour later Fido was tied in 
"Squire Wright’s barn, leaping to the end 
of his tether with a despairing howl as 
Phil took leave of him. 

At the back of the ’squire’s premises 
ran the stream from which, farther down, 


he had rescued Fido. Near it sat some 
boys, one of whom, as Phil was passing, 
sprang upy when Phil saw that he was 
one of Fido’s tormentors on that day. 

1 *Oh! it’s you, is it?’’ he cried, 
angrily. ‘* I’ve been meanin’ to have it 
‘out with you first time Isaw you. Come 
on, now!’’ 

Phil felt in no mood for a quarrel and 
was passing on when the boy madea 
rush upon him. 

‘* You can’t get away this time—”’ 

Phil stepped quickly to one side, but a 
heavy blow sent him over the bank into 
the stream, always deepin this place and 
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now swollen with recent rains. Most 
boys of his age would have been in no 
danger, but Phil could not swim, and 
with a wild scream he disappeared 
beneath the rapidly-running water. 

‘“* Well, what is it now ?”’ 

Miss Hester was tying up her injured 
sweet peas when Susan ran to her with a 
scared face. 

‘«Tt’s Phil,’’ she gasped. ‘* There’s 
some men bringin’ him and—somethin’s 
gone wrong—’”’ 

**Oh! I dare say. 
wrong with boys.”’ 

But a few moments later, at sight of. 
Phil’s unconscious face, her own turned 
nearly as pale. Neighbors were rushing 
about and it was well that no one seemed 
to expect any aid from her, for she seemed 
like one benumbed. 

She had scarcely ever troubled herself 
to take a look at her nephew’s face. And 
now as it lay before her with closed eyes 
and the dripping hair smoothed away, the 
sight smote to the very depths of her 
heart. It wasso like that of her dead 
brother whom she had cast out of her 
affections, against whose only son she 
had hardened herself and barely tolerated 
when he had come with his strong claim 
upon her love and her care. 

In her long cherished resentment she 
had forgotten that he was the only being 
in the world belonging to her. And nor 
upon her suddenly awakened heart was 
pressing the dread question: Is it too 
late ? 

But as twilight settled down Phil’s eyes 
opened upon the busy, kindly faces 
gathering about him. He was too con- 
fused and too dizzy to know when the 
faces gradually melted away leaving only 
one pair of eyes to gaze anxiously into his 
face, only one hand to softly stroke his 
brow. And even in his weakness Phil 
almost laughed to himself at a fancy 
which came to him that the eyes and the 
hand were Aunt Hester’s. 

The dizzy feeling still held him on 
awakening in the morning, and he lay for 
a few moments unable to think. Thena 
movement near the door of his room 
caused him quickly to turn his head. 
Surely he must still be dreaming. 


Things always go 

















Aunt Hester sat there patting Fido’s 
head. 

At sound of a little exclamation made 
by Phil the dog made a bound toward 
him, alighting on the white spread. 

‘‘Aunt Hester !’’ Phil half rose in dis- 
may. ‘*O dear! Get down, Fido! 
I don’t know how he could have got 
here, Aunt Hester—indeed I don’t.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind,’’ said Miss Plummer, 

*coming near to kiss the boy’s astonished 
face. ‘‘Fido has a right to be where 
youare, He pulled you out of the water 
yesterday—broke his chain and rushed 
to you when he heard you scream. Lie 
down and keep quiet until you are well.”’ 

Phil obeyed, casting a wondering 
glance at his aunt’s changed face as she 
waited upon him with gentlest hands. 
Fido had evidently made friends with 
her, for he remained all day while Phil 
dozed and dreamed, still dizzy from a 
severe blow on his head. 

But, as toward evening his brain 
cleared a little, he changed his mind 
about going away without telling his 
aunt. He would not steal away like a 
thief. It was easy speaking to her now. 

‘‘I’m sorry to trouble you,’’ he said, 
as she brought him his supper. ‘I’ve 
giver. you a lot of trouble, I know, but I 
won't any more, I’m going away to- 
morrow, I guess. I’ve got plenty of 
money, so I can do it easy. I’ve sold 
Fido to ’Squire Wright for ten dollars, 
and that’s plenty to go on.” 

‘You've sold Fido ?”’ 

$4 Yes." 

‘‘ That won’t do. I want Fido myself.”’ 
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- *I—guess Squire Wright ’ll give him 
back if I give back the money. I can 
get along without it. But,’’—Phil gazed 
at his aunt with the feeling that the 
extremest wonder had at length come, 
‘*I thought you didn’t like dogs.’’ 

‘I like this one. And, Phil,”’ a very 
tender arm held the boy in a very close 
embrace, ‘‘I want you too. You must 
never go away from me.”’ 


“SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE.” 


oe all know this rhyme, but have you 
ever heard what it really means? 

The four-and-twenty blackbirds repre- 
sent the twenty-four hours. The bottom 
of the pie is the world, while the top 
crust is the sky that over-arches it. The 
opening of the pie is the day dawn, when 
the birds begin to sing, and surely such 
a sight is fit for a king. 

The king, who is represented as sitting 
in his parlor counting out his money, is 
the sun, while the gold pieces that slip 
through his fingers as he counts them are 
the golden sunbeams. 

The queen, who sits in the dak 
kitchen, is the moon, and the honey with 
which she regales herself is the moon- 
light. 

The industrious maid, who is in the 
garden at work before her king—the sun 
—is risen, is day dawn, and the clothes 
she hangs out are the clouds. The birds 
who so tragically end the song by ‘‘ nip- 
ping off her nose ’’ is the sunset. 

So we have the whole day, if not ina 
nutshell, in a pie.—Mew York World 





1893. 


Resolved : That no falsehood shall pass our lips. 

Resolved : That we will tell no unkind tales. 

Resolved : That we will ridicule no one. 

Resolved; That we will respect old age. 

Resolved : That we will try to be obedient. 

sesolved : That we will study hard and, in short, be a credit to our parents, 
ourselves, and the New Year. 


Signed this rst day of January, 1893, 























HOME CIRCLE. 


CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


UNT JEAN takes pleasure in dn- 
nouncing that the prize offered in 
the March number, for the best set of 
answers on ‘* Domestic Economy,’’ has 
been won by Miss Eva M. Kennedy, and 
while she warmly congratulates Miss 
Kennedy, she begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of many very comprehensive and 
concise answers to the twenty five trouble- 
some queries. ‘These answers, as speci- 
fied in the March number, have become 
the property of the Magazine; and 
from time to time they may appear ar- 
ranged as articles with author’s names af- 
fixed. 

Aunt Jean has been much gratified by 
the interest plainly shown by the readers 
of the Home Circle on this subject, and 
regrets that a// the answers cannot ma- 
terialize into prizes. Miss Kennedy’s will 
appear sometimes singly and sometimes in 
groups, as space will permit. 

Following find a list of the questions 
as published in the March number: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON DOMESTIC 
Economy. 


Q. 1. What is meant by domestic econ- 
omy? And what is included under the 
terms domestic science, the household 
arts, and home-making ? 

Q. 2. What four things are most es- 
sential to the comfort and happiness of a 
home? 

Q. 3. What is the pivotal point upon 
which every home should revolve ? 

Q. 4. Which should be the lightest, 
airiest, and best ventilated room in a 
house, and for what reasons ? 

Q. 5. What ‘proportion of the daily 
house-work of a family of six persons, in 
a well-ordered home, can be done, in a 
proper manner, by one woman? 

Q. 6. What are the principal reasons 
for cooking food, ard why are different 
food products cooked according to dif- 
ferent methods ? 

Q. 7. What is the difference between 
variety and variation as applied to human 





diet, and in the preparation and serving 
of food, which should receive the most 
attention ? 

Q. 8. How many general divisions of 
cookery are there, aid in what order 
should they be classified ? 

Q. 9. What is the most important sub- 
ject or branch of cookery, and why ? 

Q. 10. Give the most approved method 
of making, baking, and taking care of 
yeast-raised bread, and the reasons for 
such methods ? 

Q. 11. Describe the best method of 
roasting a joint or roast of beef, in the 
oven of a range or cook-stove ? 

Q. 12. Describe the best methods of 
frying food ; state the proper temperature 
of the frying medium, and give the rea- 
sons ? 

Q. 13. Will you state the difference— 
if there is any—in the manner of cooking 
meats that are to be used as boiled meats, 
and those that are to be used in making 
soup stock ? 

Q. 14. Under what number of heads 
can all the varieties of soups be arranged ? 
or how many distinct classes of soups are 
there, and what are they ? 

Q. 15. Will you describe the proper 
method of dressing, stuffing, trussing, 
and roasting a fowl? 

Q. 16. What general principles under- 
lie the selection of the different material 
to be used in the preparation of a harmo- 
niously compounded salad ? 

Q. 17. Under what number of heads 
can all the varieties of salads be arranged ? 
or how many distinct classes of salads are 
there, and what are they? 

Q. 18. How many methods of broil- 
ing are there, and how are they per- 
formed ? : 

Q. 19. What are the principal cereals 
used for mushes, porridges, and gruels, 
and what proportion of liquid to grain 
should be allowed, what length of time 
given, and what general rule followed, 
for cooking different cereals, or different 
preparations of the same cereal ? 
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Q. 20. What varieties of food and 
what proportion of each variety would 
you select as a suitable family dinner of 
four courses, for eight persons, and what 
would you consider the best method of 
setting the table, and serving the dinner ? 

Q. 21. In what order should the wood- 
work of a room be cleaned, the windows 
washed, the room swept and dusted? 
and what is the best manner in which 
each of those operations can be per- 
formed ? 

Q. 22. How should a sleeping-room 
be put in order, and a bed made, after 
having been occupied during the night ? 

Q. 23. What order should be fol- 
lowed in cleaning the different parts of a 
house ? 

Q. 24. In what manner should the 
clothing of a family be washed, dried, 
folded, and ironed ? 

Q. 25. Which are the leading authori- 
ties on house sanitation and house-fur- 
nishing and decorations ? 


ANSWER I. 


“ Wisdom provides things necessary, not super- 
fruous.” 


Domestic economy may be defined as 
the art of making a given income go the 
furthest possible in procuring for a fam- 
ily the means of living; it is the proper 
adjustment of the expenditure of the 
household to the income at their com- 
mand, it being assumed as a fundamen- 
tal maxim that the outlay shall be within 
the income. 

The word economy is derived from the 
Greek for house-law or house regulation. 

Domestic economy is the positive reg- 
ulation of a household, not the leaving 
of it to follow its own dictates; it is the 
judicious expenditure of money, time, or 
labor, without waste. 

When we speak of managing household 
affairs with frugality and avoiding habits 
of extravagance, we must not confuse the 
idea with the meaning of the word par- 
simony, which implies an improper sav- 
ing of expense, or ¢” nu mot, stinginess. 

Dr. Hunter thus describes the ideal 
domestic character: ‘‘To be a good 
manager. without an ostentatious display 
of it. To be elegantly neat, without be- 


a 
ing a slave to dress or furniture. Every- 
thing to stand in its right place. To be 


easy and affable with your servants, and 
to allow no scolding in the kitchen or 
servants’ hall. ‘The family business to 
go on as regularly as a good clock, that 
keeps time without being set either faster 
or slower. Every one to look easy and 
contented, and the household work to be 
done with regularity. To keep a good 
and plentiful table, but not covered with 
incitements to gluttony. Let the food 
be plain and in season, and sent up well- 
dressed. When company is asked a few 
well-chosen luxuries may be introduced. 
This is the criterion of a small but well- 
regulated family.’’ 

While it is every one’s duty to econo- 
mize, especially is it essential to persons 
with limited or fluctuating incomes, so 
that there will be something laid by for 
the proverbial ‘‘rainy day.’’ Extrava- 
gant parents must necessarily have ex- 
travagant children, and when masters and 
mistresses are not careful, they can 
scarcely expect economy from the ser- 
vants. 

Louis XII always practiced habits of 
economy, and when, one day, this was 
made a topic of ridicule in his presence, 
he quietly replied: ‘‘ I had rather see my 
courtiers laugh at my avarice than my 
people weep at my extravagance.”’ 

Careful economy enables one to deal 
generously, not only with others, but 
with one’s self. There is nothing which 
savors of meanness in the most pains- 
taking economy, it is a duty that the 
poor owe to themselves and the rich to 
humanity. 

Domestic economy, like arithmetic, 
rhetoric, and many kindred subjects of 
study, is an art as well as a science. It 
is a study which is equally as refining, in- 
structive, and elevating as history, Ger- 
man, French, and other studies which are 
looked upon as being absolutely necessary 
to a regular college course. It should be 


a branch of study in every school, for is 
there not a wide field for the use of 
brains and cultivation of the mind in 
studying the arts and sciences that have 
home-making for their primary object ? A 
woman’s household duties may be used 




















to enrich and expand the intellect ; cook- 
jug oiten furnishes problems quite as dif- 
ficult to solve as a deduction in algebra 
or a proposition in geometry to the in- 
experienced young housekeeper. Theory 
is well to know, but infinitely better is 
practical experience than all the house- 
hold manuals ever written. There is no 
place where brains can do better service 
than in the ordinary routine of a house- 
keeper’s life; with the proper use of 
them many unnecessary steps are saved, 
and work would not be spoken of as 
‘‘drudgery.’’ No business man has a 
greater tax upon his mental energies than 
has the mistress of a household, upon 
whom so many depend for comfort and 
happiness, and, as a general rule, the 
best educated and most highly accom- 
plished women make the finest house- 
keepers. Milton says, ‘‘ Nothing lovelier 
can be found in woman than to study 
household good.’’ 

It has been said that a Frenchman can 
live on what an American wastes ; indeed, 
we have every reason to believe that do- 
mestic economy is only in its infancy in 
America in comparison with the Old 
World. 

Every woman should take a pride and 
delight in keeping a systematic account 
of expenditures ; and she should not for- 
get the homely saying: ‘‘A stitch in 
time saves nine.’’ The charm of good 
housekeeping lies in the attention to lit- 
tle things; and no effort should be left 
undone to secure all the new labor-saving 
devices of the present day ; it is economy 
in the end. The general principles of 
home-making apply equally, whether it 
be in the humble cottage of the poor or 
the gorgeous palace of the rich. Taste 
may be quite as well displayed, and the 
homely fare just as sweet. By all means 
make the home bright and pleasant. <A 
cheerful, happy home is one of the great- 
est and richest blessings on earth: do not 
economize in laughter, laugh often, laugh 
heartily, nothing dissipates gloom and 
sadness quicker, and drives dull care 
away, like a good, honest laugh. 

“ At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out.” 
Eva M. KENNEDY. 
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A TUNEFUL GUEST. 


Take joy home 
And make a place within thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows, ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn — 
It is a comely fashion to be glad. 

JEAN INGELOw. 


NINE RULES FOR VISITORS. 
BY REBECCA HART. 


T is safe to assume that few of us have 
not been either visitor or visitee. I 
have been both. Let me lay before you a 
few thoughts that are the result of much 
cogitation and some talk on the subject. I 
am not prepared to say that the ob- 
servance of these rules will make an 
agreeable guest of a disagreeable person, 
but I am prepared to say that utter dis- 
regard of them will make your hostess 
consult the papers to find the time of de- 
parting trains. 

1. Never give *‘ pleasant surprises.’’ — 
Nobody likes to be taken unawares in the 
midst of possible house-cleaning, sick- 
ness, or even the weekly washing. Don’t 
delude yourself into thinking that the 
pleasure of seeing you will compensate 
for the inconvenience caused by your 
want of thought. Unless you are ex- 
ceptionally agreeable it will not do it. 
One of the chief pleasures of paying or 
receiving visits is in anticipation. There 
is nothing a hospitable housewife more 
thoroughly enjoys than putting the fin- 
ishing touches to a guest’s room and see- 
ing that everything is swept and gar- 
nished ready for her welcome. ‘The 
humdrum work of setting the table be- 
comes a labor of love, and the children 
catch the infection and are ready to be 
seen at their best. Why spoil all this by 
dropping in unexpectedly, perhaps the 
very day before sweeping day? 

Then, too, a hostess can plan for your 
comfort and her own convenience so 
much better if she knows you are com- 
ing. The cakes may be baked and the 
work arranged so that she can be with 
you ; her friends can be notified of your 
coming, and little excursions and outings 
planned that you would doubtless miss in 





















an unexpected visit. If you are a young 
girl, your ‘‘ pleasant surprise ’’ is not ad- 
visable, to say the least; if you are a 
housekeeper yourself it is inexcusable. 

2. State beforehand the length of your 
visit.—Every hostess wants to make the 
most of the time devoted to her. She 
cannot do this unless she knows what the 
time will be and can plan accordingly. 
It would be a disappointment to her to 
“have crowded all your entertainment into 
one week and then find that the visit was 

to be lengthened out to three. 

Be sure to tell definitely the train by 
which you will travel, and, if your arri- 
val is to be near the dinner or supper 
hour, whether you will have lunched. 
It is hardly right to leave your hostess in 
doubt as to the necessity of waiting a 
meal for you when you could save her 
this annoyance by a word. 

3. Adapt yourself to the habits of the 
Samily visited. —I\t often happens that the 
habits of visitee and visitor are greatly at 
variance, as, for instance, when the town 
visits the country, or wce versa. The 
town visitor may not be accustomed to 
rising till nine o’clock, but if the regular 
breakfast hour is seven, you are in cour- 
tesy bound to be ready for it. If you 
are so constituted that you cannot make 
such changes in your habits, don’t visit. 
Being habitually late at breakfast is un- 
pardonable rudeness in a guest. It is 
always well to inquire at night if a 
rising bell is rung and then time your 
movements accordingly. It is a well- 
meant but mistaken kindness on the part 
of many hostesses to let their guests sleep 
as long as possible—thus cutting short 
the dressing time—it is always best to 
know the time given between bells. 

Not less annoying to a housekeeper 
than late rising is too early rising. To 
one accustomed to country hours, it is 
doubtless very trying to rise at six and 
wait till eight or half-past for breakfast, 
but the remedy is in your own hands. 
You may lie in bed till half-past seven. 
But, as you value the peace of mind and 
good-will of your hostess, do not rise at 
six and descend to the family apartments. 

If one wishes to rise early and read or 
write before breakfast and it can be done 
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without disturbing others, there is no ob- 
jection to it; but never go down-stairs 
until very near the breakfast hour. The 
living rooms must be swept and dusted, 
and it is not pleasant to have visitors about 
while this is being done. 

4. Avoid giving unnecessary trouble.— 
A thoughtless guest is seldom a very 
agreeable one. It may be only thought- 
lessness that prompts one to prolong calls 
long past a hostess’s supper hour, thereby 
throwing her and the cook intoa state of 
nervousness and expectancy sadly de- 
structive of a spirit of hospitality—but it 
makes onea very uncomfortable visitor to 
have, nevertheless. Indeed, it is upon 
such little things that much of the com- 
fort or discomfort of receiving visits de- 
pends. A lady once told me of a visit 
she had had from two young nieces. She 
had a large house with several unoccupied 
bed-rooms. ‘‘ They are very nice girls,” 
she said, ‘‘but they give me _ untold 
trouble by going into other rooms and 
lying down on the beds for a little while 
and then leaving them in that condition. 
I never have any assurance that there isa 
bed-room in the house in order.”’ 

To many housekeepers it is a great an- 
noyance to have their guests’ ‘‘things’’— 
bonnets, parasols, work, etc.—left lying 
at random. One naturally wants to have 
the house in order when she has com- 
pany, and yet how often it is the case 
that it is more disorderly then than at 
any other time ? The housekeeper doesn’t 
like to do too much picking up for fear 
of seeming annoyed by it, and the visitor 
is really the proper one to take care of 
her own things. It is specially annoying 
to some persons to have their guests leave 
their purses and jewelry about. A lady 
is not always sure of her servants, and it 
is due to her to take care of these things 
yourself. Keep them in your trunk, when 
not in use, and keep your trunk locked. 
Some hostesses specially request this. 

Another thing to avoid is calling upon 
servants for extra services. If you have 
laundry work to be done, look upa 
laundress instead of asking the lady of 
the house to have it done for you, even 
though it specially may be but a trifling 
service. Asa rule servants resent such 


























things unless paid for them, and even 
then it interferes with the regular work. 
After a lengthy visit it is very proper to 
remember the servants with some little 
gifts if you do not like to offer money. 

5. Be helpful in an unobtrusive way.— 
Adapting yourself to the manner of living 
and habits of the family will-settle many 
little points just here. If you are visiting 
where there are several servants it would 
be considered an indiscretion for you to 
offer to help, but if your friend does her 
own work or has only one servant, there 
are many little ways in which you can 
assist her. Of course you will take care 
of your own room, but if there is suffi- 
cient intimacy you may do more without 
giving offense. You may wipe the dishes, 
make up her bed and help in many ways 
that will suggest themselves to you, but 
you must do it in an unobtrusive way— 
and don't go into the kitchen while she 
is getting a meal. 

6. Don't affect to be entertained.—A 
hostess is necessarily out of the room at 
certain times of the day. Nothing makes 
her more uncomfortable after such an 
absence, than to find the guest waiting 
stiffly for her return without doing any- 
thing to entertain herself. It gives hera 
feeling of hurry and nervousness that is 
sometimes destructive of the pudding, to 
say nothing of the welcome. You can 
easily relieve her of this feeling by a little 
tact. You know that she will be busy for 
a while after breakfast. Take this time 
to goto your room to write letters, or 
take up the morning paper or a book, and 
when she returns let her see that you have 
been entertained during her absence. 
Have your fancy work or your crocheting, 
and she will feel better about leaving you. 
When you know that she is specially 
busy take one of the children—the most 
troublesome one—for a walk, or make a 
call; in short, when you know that she 
must absent herself, forestall her by mak- 
ing some excuse to absent yourself. 

7. Pay your own small bills.—It seems 
sometimes almost impossible to do this. 
Occasionally your hostess will insist so 
upon paying for you that it is almost 
rudeness to refuse. Allowing for such 
cases, it is still true.that, as a rule, it is 
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better to pay for your trunk yourself than 
to let your hostess do it. It is really a 
part of your traveling expenses. Be on 
hand when the trunk comes and pay the 
man. You will find this much easier 
than making your hostess take the money 
after she has paid it. Supply yourself 
with change, stamps, and stationery be- 
fore leaving home. 

8. Don't fail to write on returning 
home, and express your pleasure in the 
visit. 

9. Never retail family secrets learned 
Srom a lengthy visit.—That every closet 
has its skeleton is truer, alas! than we 
s@metimes think. A casual acquaintance 
seldom sees behind a door; a visitor 
sometimes has glimpses of what her 
friend would gladly keep to herself. It 
may be evidences of dissipation in hus- 
band or son, a tendency to sharp words 
from mother or child, pinching poverty, 
or respectable make-shifts that the world 
knows nothing of—whatever it may be, 
if the secrect is yours only by virtue of 
your entrance into the home-life, it 
should be sacred. Your friend has taken 
you into her ‘‘ holy of holies ’’—enter it 
not with irreverent feet, bring not from 
it a thoughtless tongue. 





A THOUGHTFUL BEGINNING FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 
MECHANICSVILLE, Iowa, 

November 15th, 1892. 
DEAR AuNT JEAN:—I send you a few 
lines for my sister readers. I have so 
many periodicals and souvenirs, I thought 
how very nice it would be to give them 

to friends who would appreciate them. 
DEAR SISTER READERS :—Would you 
care for copies of ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE 
and other periodicals, also specimens of 
minerals, sea-shells, agates, fossils, moss 
and ferns, all named, from various parts 
of the country? I have none for sale, 
but will send you as great a variety as the 
amount of postage stamps you send me 
will prepay. With letters requiring an 


answer, please ,inclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 
Your well wisher, 
Mrs. LipBiE HILL. 
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[Referring to the letter below, we beg 
to say: that while in this case we intend 
to continue our old subscriber’s subscrip- 
tion, and would be glad to do it in many 
instances, the calls upon us in this re- 
spect far outweigh—not our willingness 
—but our ability to meet them; but the 
publisher bids me announce that if any 
subscriber wishes to send a yearly sub- 
scription of ARTHUR’S to either a ‘‘ shut 
in”’ a cripple, The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union’s struggling read- 
ing rooms, devoted to the culture of 
young working men and women, or any 
like club or society, they can send in the 
subscription at half-price, 50 cents, and 
we will see that for that small sum the 
ARTHUR is sent them for one year.— 
Aunt JEAN. ] 


FACE TO FACE WITH TROUBLE. 
BY M. E. SANGSTER. 


ACE to face with trouble ; 
And did you forget to look, 
As the good old father taught you, 
For help to the dear old Book ? 


You have heard the tempter whisper, 
And you've had no heart to pray, 

And God was dropped from your scheme of life, 
For many a weary day! 


Then face to face with trouble, 
It is thus He calls you back 

From the land of dearth and famine 
To the land that has no lack. 


You would not hear in the sunshine, 
You hear in the midnight gloom ; 
Behold, His tapers kindle 
Like stars in the quiet room 


Oh! face to face with trouble, 
Friend, I have often stood ; 

To learn that pain hath sweetness, 
To know that God is good. 


Arise and meet the daylight ; 
Be strong and do your best ! 

With an honest heart, and a childlike faith 
That God will do the rest. 








CovincTon, Pa., Dec. 5th, 1892. 

THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING Co.—I 
write according to your request in the 
November number of ARTHUR’S MaGa- 
ZINE to inform you that I cannot renew: 
my subscription to your Magazine for 
1893. But I do not wish you to think 
that I do not appreciate the valuable 
Magazine you are furnishing to your sub- 
scribers so cheaply. So I will state that 
I have been a helpless cripple for years, 
and have no way of obtaining even the 
small sum necessary to procure the Maga- 
zine. A friend paid for the Magazine 
for me this year. We are told that hav- 
ing food and raiment to be therewith 
content, and I must try and be content 

without ARTHUR’S the coming year. 

Yours respectfully. 


—The Silver Cross. 











IN MEMORIAM. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


RING out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die! 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow, 
The year is going—let him go! 

Ring out the false! ring in the true! 


Ring out the griefs that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more! 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor! 

Ring in redress to all mankind! 


Ring out a slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife! 
Ring in the nobler mode of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws! 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin! 
The faithless coldness of the times. 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes; 
But ring the fuller minstrel in! 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ! 
Ring in the love of truth and right! 

Ring in the common love of good! 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ! 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold! 
Ring out the thousand wars of old! 

Ring in the thousand years of peace! 


Ring in the valiant man, and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand! 
Ring out the darkness of the land! 
Ring in the Christ that is to be! 





THE COMMON LOT. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


OncE in a flight of ages past 

There lived a man; and who was he? 
Mortal! h»we’er-thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown; 
His name has perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone. 


That joy, and grief, and hope, and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast; 

His bliss and woe—a smile, a tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


He suffered—byt his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more; 
And foes—his foes are dead. 





EVENING WITH 





THE POETS. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen ; ‘ 
Encountered all that troubles thee : 
He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Ere while his portion, life, and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clouds and sunbeams o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 
‘Their ruins since the world began 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a man! 





A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


I LOVE to wander through the woodlands hoary 
In the soft light of an autumnal day, 

When summer gathers up her robes of glory, 
And like a dream of beauty glides away. 


How through each loved familiar path she lingers 
serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst : 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 
To light the gloom of autumn’s moldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining 
Where o’er the rock her withered garland falls. 


Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath soft clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes rain- 


ing. 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispéd leaves and 
flowers 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 
With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow 
The gentian rods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon the soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding, 
Like a fond lover loath to say farewell, 

Or with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart, his drowsy tale to tell. 


The little birds upon the hillside lowly 
Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 
Silent as a sweet wandering thought that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 
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EDITED BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the c/ear notice regarding the ordering of dress 
patterns published in our Fashion supplement. 
We have been much annoyed by people writing 
to us instead of to McCall & Co. for patterns, and 
are obliged to inform you that if you wish patterns 
you must send to them, as we are too busy to at- 
tend to such orders. 
except McCall & Co.’s.—Evp. W. W. 


FASHION NOTES. 
FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


MODELS AND COMBINATIONS—STREET 
GOWNS OF MANY KINDs. 


FRENCH 


ENUINE French gowns are, to Amer- 
ican eyes, too striking for general 
wear, though, when somewhat modified, 
they readily become as near perfect as an 
earthly garment can be. Black satin rib- 
bons or piece silk girdles, fully eight 
inches wide, and black silk vests covered 
with jet beads or spangles are seen with 
fur revers and collars, velvet jacket and 
cloth of a green, violet, red or brown 
shade for the huge sleeves and skirts. 

There is much talk of the fashions of 
1830 returning in all of their horror ; but 
women do not adopt fashions that make 
them look homely or old, and only a 
young, jaunty person could carry off such 
styles nowadays; they are quaint, but 
neither picturesque nor becoming, so 
their followers will be few, in spite of the 
e Torts some French modistes are making 
to revive bygone days. 

Black woolen gowns, of a serge or 
poplin weave, that are flecked with an oc- 
casional stitch or line of colored silk, 
show the modified bell skirt, often alluded 
to as the Empire skirt, with a box-plait- 
ing of black satin ribbon having a bi-face 
or.colored under-side to match the col- 
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Also, we supply no patterns,, 


ored design, or a plaiting of colored rib- 
bon below one of black, with a heading 


_ of thick velvet cord. 


_ Sleeve puffs of the black velvet, deep 
cuffs of the dress goods, velvet collar, 
with a round waist having revers of col- 
ored satin. Belt of velvet or the goods 
laid in easy folds, jet on the revers, and 
cuffs and outlining a V-shaped yoke on 
the satin vest; or the latter may be 
omitted if thought making the dress too 
light. 

SIMPLE DRESSES. 


A neat striped suiting showing brown 
shades with a bit of red here and there is 
made into an Empire skirt having an out- 
side hem headed with a thick cord cov- 
ered with brown velveteen ; round waist 
and full sleeves, with a soft belt and 
revers of the velveteen and a narrow, full 
plastron of red surah. 

A plain brown serge is trimmed with 
three bias and doubled folds on the skirt, 
velvet sleeve puffs, collar, and corselet of 
velvet and a violet silk plastron. Another 
serge of a medium gray shade is trimmed 
with green velvet and a green plastron. 

A pretty blue and green plaid for a 
slender figure is trimmed with a skirt 
border, wrist and collar finish and edging 
on the fitted wide belt of black Hercules 
braid. Black satin plastrons and soft 
belts are worn on bright plaid or striped 
gowns to tone them down. 


RED GOWNS. 


For a stylish deep red dress have a 
ladies’ cloth with bias folds headed with 
a cord of black velvet, jacket fronts and 
Empire belt also of the velvet, with 
round waist and full mutton-leg sleeves of 
the cloth, and jacket fronts and belt of 
velvet. 

House dresses of red crépon are trimmed 

















in black, those of violet with green and 
others of light green with golden brown. 

A stout figure looks better in a pointed 
coat-tail basque than a round waist, anda 
pointed girdle may be worn with a round 
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waist when the figure is too large for a 
soft or ‘‘crush’’ belt. 

An inexpensive wrapper of striped 
flannel can be trimmed with red wash em- 
broidery silk for feather stitching all of 
the edges ; then wear red ruching in the 
neck and wrists. 

Fig. 1 shows a neat home or street 
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costume of plain woolen goods, made 
with a bell skirt and full sleeve tops, with 
cuffs and yoke in front of silk covered 
with a heavy silk netting. Revers and 
double plaiting, turned upward, on the 
skirt are of the same silk ; bodice of Per- 
sian silk, figured with arabesques, in 
which the ground matches the color of 
the dress, with collar and wrist finish to 
correspond. Ribbon bows as illustrated. 





Fig. 2 represents a wrapper design 
suitable for cashmere, serge, striped or 
printed flannel. The rolling collar, cuffs, 
and yoke should be of a contrasting 
goods, figured silk being shown with 
cashmere; ribbon from the side seams 
confines the fullness from the yoke. 
Watteau back and large sleeve puffs, 
close-fitting lining. 


STREET GOWNS. 


A tailor gown lately seen on Chestnut 
St. had a bell skirt trimmed with a bias 
fold piped with the same on the upper 
edge and made to escape the ground ; the 
basque had a medium point, back and 
front, with two tabs in the back fastened 





under the edge of the point that were 
twenty-four inches long and five wide. 
The front of the bodice was cut out 
to represent a short, round yoke, and 
filled in with green silk ; sleeves very full 
but moderately high and buttons of pearl 
to match the golden brown shades of the 





Fig. 3. 


cheviot. All edges were finished with 
stitching, With this was worn a toque 
of brown felt cloth, green velvet and 
mink fur ; gloves of brown, piqué stitched 
and a shoulder cape of mink fur. 

A deep reddish brown wool goods 
figured to represent an almost cashmere 
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effect is fashioned into a skirt and round 
waist, with full sleeves, tiny jacket fronts 
and soft belt of black velvet to match 
the skirt border, which is a doubled 
ruffle. Plastron of red cloth embroidered 
in cashmere colors. 

Rough wool goods are edged with 
three-inch folds or bands stitched on 
either side. Often the top of the skirt 
is without a band, the outside material 
turned over on the lining and ‘‘stayed”’ 
with a tiny tape; this is worn over the 
edge of the round waist, which has full 
sleeves of glacé or plain velvet and a 
high corsage of either material. The 
prettiest collars are of loose folds of vel- 
vet fastening under a soft rosette at the 
side. 


WHAT SHE WEARS. 


The fashionable woman of to-day is 
almost clothed in silk in some form ; her 
underwear, from vest to long petticoat, 
is of this product of the worms, and then 
she puts on a gown of silk and velvet, 
with a hat of the latter and a cloak of 
the two fabrics, and there only remains 
shoes, gloves, and a flannel petticoat that 
are not of the queen of fabrics, and even 
the petticoat is undoubtedly embroidered 
with silk. 

When a material can be so variously 
used, besides appearing in our homes as 
draperies, furniture covering, fancy work, 
etc., it would seem well-nigh universal 
in use and well protected by its own 
beauty and versatility. It deserves all 
of its success and attracts at all times; 
therefore, we say, let the dear women 
wear it, enjoy it, beautify themselves, 
please the retailers, and make the manu- 
facturers happy. 

Fig. 3 represents a cape of velour du 
nord, velvet, or even sealskin, made with 
a Watteau back, yoke, flaring collar, 
trimming of embroidered and passemen- 
terie palms and wide bands of fur, and 
finished with a lining of glacé brocade. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a handsome coat of 
dark green cloth, having a narrow vest 
of chamois-colored cloth braided with 
brown, and a trimming of mink fur. 
Close-fitting coats of a dressy character 
are renewing their favor . 

















BLACK GOWNS. 


A street costume in black for an el- 
derly lady is of diagonal serge made as 
a bell skirt having a gathered back and 
band of Astrakhan above: two bias folds 
of the material. Basque with silk vest, 
revers, and collar edged with the fur, full 
sleeves, and a triple cape having each 
edge finished with Astrakhan. The basque 
has a pointed front and long, narrow 
coat-tail back. 

A black silk gown for church wear is 
of the rough silk now fashionable, with a 
modified bell skirt trimmed with a narrow 
box-plaiting headed with three narrow 
bias overlapping folds. Round waist 
having round or square jacket fronts and 
a soft belt fastening with a Directoire 
bow at the back. 

Wood velours trims prettily with vel- 
vet and satin accessories, using the for- 
mer for full sleeve tops and vest and the 
latter for a soft Empire belt, collar of 
folds draped around the neck, and a 
plaiting on the skirt; jacket fronts and 
the back of the round waist without any 
seams. 

Fig. 5 shows a lovely cloak of Bedford 
cord or broadcloth trimmed with silk or 
velvet yoke and deep cuffs, fur edging, 
and an Empire sash of silk from the 
Watteau back, knotted in front. Hat 
has a velvet brim and soft silk or cloth 
crown, with an ostrich tip on the left 
held by a buckle. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 


The various cloth dresses shown are 
trimmed plainly or elaborately, accord- 
ing to their standing in the wearer’s 
wardrobe, as one with velvet, fur, and 
pearl passementerie ranks as a visiting 
and luncheon gown, while another, made 
up with only velvet and fur, but less 
striking in design, may be called a driv- 
ing or nice walking suit, while a plain 
one, entirely of cloth and a bit of Per- 
sian gimp, is styled, ‘‘ Only my shopping 
dress.’’ 

In the latter class comes a nut-brown 
cloth skirt and girdle, with mutton-leg 
sleeves and waist of plaid taffeta. An- 
other one has a sleeveless Eton jacket 
and skirt of dark green cloth, with 
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draped collar, revers, and a belt of brown 
velvet, and a blouse of brown, red, and 
yellow plaid surah. 

Violet cloth, for a morning wedding, 
is made with a bell skirt trimmed with 





Fig. 4. 


three rolls of mink fur edging, folds of 
shot, violet, and brown velvet. Round 
waist of the cloth with bust folds, collar, 
draped belt, and sleeves of velvet, the 
latter being edged with fur. 

Triple cape of cloth, having edge fin- 
ished with a fur roll; ruff of the velvet. 
Gloves of brownish suéde and a dressy 
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toque of the velvet ; violet velvet crown 


embroidered in gold and mink fur. 
Fancy muff to match the cape. Through 
the coldest weather a military cape of 
mink will be worn. 

Large sleeves of ombré (shaded) green 
velvet are seen in brown, green, violet, 
and black cloth gowns. Cream cloth 
vests are worn in any cloth-costume, and 
should be made full. The tails of fur 








animals, placed in a continuous line, form 
the most novel and expensive fur trim- 
ming just now. Princess backs and Em- 
pire fronts are noticed among the im- 
ported French gowns. 

A beige cloth is made up with a bor- 
der of glacé beige and dark brown velvet 
above beige-dyed Thibet fur; full vest of 
changeable red and yellow peau de sote, 
with a girdle across the front of gold and 
beige passementerie ; full sleeves of velvet 
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and jacket fronts, both of which are piped 
with the tiniest bit of the fur. 

A neat traveling suit of navy-blue cloth 
has a bell skirt trimmed with a ruche of 
black satin; three-quarter close-fitting 
coat, having a Watteau plait back and 
front, with a belt of black satin ribbon 
passing under the plaits ; small flare col- 
lar tied with ribbons. 

Empire waists are very pretty of red, 
light blue, or figured surah ; or a bright 
plaid or striped silk would be newer. 
Toque of the cloth, black velvet, and jet 
Alsatian bow ; black four-button gloves. 
This is equally appropriate for other col- 
ors, not so quiet in effect, and is becom- 
ing to a stout figure, which few styles 
are nowadays. 


EVENING TOILETTES. 


A queer array of designs, materials, 
and colors meet one on every side when 
looking over the costumes intended for 
full dress and semi-occasions that do not 
require such elaborate toilettes. The 
Empire models well modified to suit our 
ideas will lead in designs, and velvet, 
silk, and gauze materials, with extra 
trimming on the iridescent style of col- 
oring. 

Gauze and China crépe gowns have a 
low accordion-plaited waist and short or 
elbow sleeves braceleted with glacé velvet 
to match the Empire belt ; others have 
velvet elbow sleeves and belt, with a 
bertha drapery of velvet edged with 
beads or sequin drops, or a frill of lace 
finishes the neck, not appearing else- 
where on the dress. 


WINTER BONNETS. 


FELT AND VELVET DESIGNS—A NEW ROSETTE— 

FANCY FEATHERS, BUCKLES, AND RIBBONS. 

A comfortably fitting bonnet frame, 
the slightly flaring brim bent into a 
point in front and rather wide across the 
forehead. The entire shape is covered 
with black feather trimming. 

It takes about three yards. A rather 
large rosette of yellow velvet with a few 
of the fashionable antenne springing 
from the centre, is placed on the front ; 
similar rosettes of black velvet are placed 
on either side the front. Two yards rib- 

















bon velvet, tied in a knot in the middle, 
goes across the back and is stitched down 
at the ears. ‘The rosettes are made of 
piece velvet. 

This is a new idea, very pretty and 
effective, but quite difficult to make. You 
take a round of velvet about the size of a 
dinner plate, and pucker it all up into 
little puffs without cutting it. (It is best 
to try on some soft musline first.) In the 
above model the yellow rosette is about 
twelve inches in diameter and the black 
ones about nine, before they are puck- 
ered ; bunches are taken up and cotton 
twisted around till all the velvet is used 
up. 
A comfortable, close-fitting black felt 
bonnet has the brim inside lined with 
velvet. The edge is bound with jet 
galloon. A three-eighths piece of velvet 
on the bias, the selvedges cut off, is 
hemmed down on each side. This is then 
taken up in the middle in two bows, the 
ends being folded in along the sides of 
the bonnet and fastened down with black 
satin ribbon, folded over and laid flat 
along the middle from front to back, 
where at the ears it forms the ties. 

Another band of ribbon is carried from 
front to back at the ears, just above the 
velvet, across the sides of the crown. In 
front, centering the velvet band, is a 
large jet butterfly, the wings standing 
high up; and a rosette of the ribbon 
finishes the front against the hair. 


USEFUL DESIGNS. 


An excellent and useful model is a 
bonnet with rather wide brim ‘somewhat 
pointed in front, with around, flat crown 


rising about two inches out of the brim. . 


The bonnet is covered with felt, used as 
you would velvet—/. ¢., the crown is cov- 
ered with a piece of felt, then the brim, 
and a band of felt, turned in at both 
edges, makes the crown and brim neat. 
The ribbon velvet ties are all one piece, 
brought flat around the front of the 


crown and fastened above the ears witha 
small brilliant buckle. 

A three-eighths piece of green velvet, 
on bias, of course, is folded all round the 
bonnet brim, beginning with the narrow 
points at the back, carried down to the 
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ears, there laid in a few easy folds, and se- 
cured by stitching the ties down over 
them. Then the folds, gradually widen- 
ing, are carried along the-rsides to the 
front, where, on the right of the front, it 
forms a wide folded puff ; on the left are 
placed a black and a green rosette of satin 
ribbon, from which a black tip rises and 
droops over the front. 

On the right side the folds are caught 
down with a turn-over of velvet with a 
buckle. The one piece of velvet turns 
over neatly on the inside of the bonnet. 
A bit of green satin ribbon is folded over 





Fig. 1. 


a wire and shows above the top fold of 
the velvet puff in front; it relieves and 
keeps it in good shape. 

An Alsatian bow bonnet is made of a 
large bow of black piece velvet, folded 
and turned over to form a stiff bow on 
either side of the front, where it is tied 
down by two thick coils of velvet. From 
this springs a large bunch of osprey and 
two jet leaves. Two more and larger 
leaves lay over the velvet bows, and a 
buckle rests between the two coils. 

The crown is merely a bit of black silk 
guipure attached to the bow and finished 
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at the back with a narrow flat bow of 
velvet, with a little buckle in the middle ; 
ribbon velvet ties. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a tan felt, very nar- 
row in the back and wider in front, with 
a dent toward the right side. The strings 
from the back are of satin ribbon ofa 
golden brown shade, matching the velvet 
binding, torsade and knot, with a jade 
backle of greenish tints in the latter ; six 
ostrich tips are placed so as to curve back 
and forward. 


DRESS MILLINERY. 


EVENING AND WEDDING SHAPES—THEIR TRIM- 
MINGS, COLORS, AND MATERIALS. 

Fur, flowers, lace, and velvet in com- 
bination produce a charming toque. The 
brim is not close but flaring, about 
three inches deep in front, and four at 
the back; it has a narrow turned up 





edge, which is bound with mink. The 
brim is covered with brown velvet over 
and under. The crown is of net and 
quite small. It is closely covered with 
velvet violets, some of which droop on 
the brim, so that flowers and fur seem to 
meet. At the back, a bunch of violets 
doops on the hair, seemingly held in place 
by a mink head. In front are six white 
lace wings in three sizes. Three are on 
each side of the front, the tallest at the 
back. A knot of purple velvet fastens 
down the six wings. 

This is a charming and useful model, 
as it can be reproduced in a variety of 
colors and ideas. Substitute ruby roses, 
very small. or pulled to pieces, and the 
petals sewn all over the crown; black 
feather trimming, and black lace wings, 
with a rosette of ruby, black or green, 
and you have another lovely hat. 

Take white violets and Astrakhan, with 
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black heavy lace, or jetted quills and ro- 
sette of white velvet, or black merveilleux 
ribbon, and you have an evening hat for 
morning. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a tan colored felt, 
having a furry beaver border, with a 





large bow at the left of the front of 
fancy plaid ribbon, having two brown 
quills thrust in it, and a band of brown 
velvet around the crown. 

Fig. 3 shows a child’s hat of pearl 
gray felt, having a full crown, similar to 
a pastry cook’s cap, of velvet a shade 





Fig. 4. 


darker, with band and bow on the side 
and two erect ostrich tips in front. This 
soft flat is allowed to droop in any way 
it naturally falls. 

Fig. 4 represents a large beaver flat 
tied down with No. 16 satin ribbon, like 
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a poke bonnet ; the outside trimming of 
No. 22 ribbon, forms a full bow, with 
two or three small birds amid the loops, 
or ostrich tips could be used with excel- 
lent effect instead. 
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rangement of furniture that I am prone 
to tell our readeis about them. This 
woman artist believes that beauty and 
cheapness go hand in hand, and that no 
one, be she never so poor, need be sur- 
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Window Conservatory 


NOTES ON HOME DECORATION. 
AN ARTISTIC HOME. 
BY LAURA B. STARR. 


N a tiny box of a house, the home of 
a San Francisco artist, I found so 
many quaint devices for comfort and ar- 


rounded by articles that jar on one’s 
sense of beauty and appropriateness. She 
declares that it is not more money our 
women need to beautify their homes, but 
more ingenuity. 

It is.unfortunate that abundant means 
and inartistic taste are too often found 
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together. Plenty of money means, in 
too many cases, but the buying and hud- 
dling together of a lot of articles—each 
one good, perhaps, and artistic by itself— 
that swear at each other in good round 
terms. It must be remembered that the 
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yet not one thing too much. The square 
window in the drawing-room was fitted 
with a low seat, cushioned and filled 
with soft pillows. Around two sides of 
the room were built low book-cases of 
finely-grained redwood; these held 
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Wash-stand with Top of Lattice. 


material and the uses which it serves 
should never be concealed under com- 
plex decoration. ‘ 
In this lovely home nature and art 
were combined to give a most charming 
effect ; there was nothing lacking, and 





drawers for engravings, pigeon holes for 
music, books, etc., while the broad shelf 
on the top held all sorts of odd pieces of 
bric-a-brac and old curios. There was 
no stain or paint on the book-case—the 
wood was left in its virgin purity. A 
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large mirror over the mantel was framed 
in a broad piece of redwood, with flower 
carvings at the corners. 

A small window with an undesirable 
outlook, was made quite ornamental by a 
thin curtain which shielded the upper 
half, and a lattice made of rich, wide 
redwood strips, sawed very thin, over 
the lower half; the ledge was widened 
to make a shelf, upon which stood an old 
bronze incense burner and two small 
flower vases. 

The bay window in the dining-room 
had a cushioned seat across the centre 
with shelves at the sides, for the holding 
of books, papers, work-basket, etc. All 
this woodwork was left unpainted and 
unvarnished, as was that of the oak 
dining-chairs. A vigorous rubbing with 
sand-paper every few days removed any 
accumulation of soil and kept the color 
good. 

A small conservatory was made of an- 
other window in the dining-room. The 
upper part was covered with lattice; a 
shelf built over the ledge, and two pieces 
put up the sides; the lower half of the 
window was hung on hinges and turned 
outward for a roof, the sides being made 
of glass also; this did not change the 
window so but that it could be closed in 
rainy weather, leaving the plants out- 
side or inside as might be desired. The 
entire window was made by the lady of 
the house herself; from it an ingenious 
woman may gather many an idea to suit 
her own surroundings. 

A wash-stand in one of the chambers 
was made of a large dry-goods box, with 
a top of lattice, made of reglet sticks of 
white cedar ; the framework was made of 
wooden rods or poles, bought by the foot 
and cut to suit. _A--brass knob was 
screwed on top of each perpendicular 
one, which gave quite a finished appear- 
ance, 

The draperies of this chamber were 
of brown linen with an irregular design 
of poppies wrought over the surface. 
The bed curtains were bordered with 
poppies done in scarlet, with the follow- 
ing quotation as a helpful adjunct toward 
sleep : 
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“I bring,” said the poppy, yawning, 
“ The gift man longs to possess : 
That he racks the world in seeking, 

I bring him forgetfulness.”’ 


In addition to the usual rocking-chair 
in the chambers, there were several of 
unpainted and unstained oak, with seats 
of sole leather woven in strips; indeed, 
there was no paint or varnish about the 
house ; everything was simple, unpreten- 
tious, and yet exquisitely beautiful. 

Some very pretty table scarfs were 
made of the ordinary French table nap- 
kin, which has an ecru centre, with Lor- 
der of coarse white threads ; above these 
a running design was worked in white 
cotton, and the ends fringed out. These 
wear a long time and repeated washing 
only improves them. 





HOW TO MAKE-OVER OLD GOWNS. 


Dear FRIENDS:—This evening I am 
resting after along day of sewing. At 
this time the busy mothers are at work 
fixing up school clothes, and my own ex- 
perience in that line may be of use to 
some. A sister sends me all her dresses 
that are past wear, and they are made 
over for the two girls, aged sixteen and 
twelve years. 

The first dress to make over was a deep 
cream-colored cloth, which was too light 
for a winter school dress. It was dyeda 
beautiful tan color with Diamond dye. It 
was carefully pressed and looked like new 
goods. ‘The skirt was cut perfectly plain 
and bound with black braid. Six inches 
above the bottom a row of two-inch black 
passementerie was sewed. A short basque 
was cut from the old one, which was too 
large, and it was_ lengthened by adding 
skirts to it. The sleeves, made from the 
old ones, were plain with a deep puff at 
the top. The whole was trimmed with 
the passementerie and black tailor but- 
tons. A tan felt sailor hat with black vel- 
vet bows at one side completes the suit, 
which is neat and pretty. 

A white cashmere wrapper was dyed a 
lovely crimson with crimson Diamond 
dye, and made for the younger girl. The 
skirt is made plain with a harrow ruffle 
at the bottom, headed with an inch band 
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of black velvet. The waist is made full, 
with round jacket fronts over it, these 
fronts being trimmed with black velvet. 
The sleeves have deep elbow cuffs of 
black velvet and full puffs of the cash- 
mere above. A black velvet girdle fin- 
ishes the waist. A broad brimmed black 
hat with crimson velvet bows and _ black 
tips goes with this suit. 

A gray flannel dress, made plain waist 
and skirt, and which was too short, was 
fixed over as follows: A yard of wide 
plaid goods in gray and black was bought 
ata bargain. This was cut bias anda 
four inch band placed around the bottom 
of the skirt, the lining being pieced down 
to match it. The waist was cut open up 
the front and a narrow plaid vest put in. 
The waist was made two inches longer 
and the piecing covered by a wrinkled 
strip of the plaid, put around the waist 
and confined under a pretty buckle. The 
sleeves were made longer by piecing down 
the lining and putting on deep plaid cuffs. 
A navy blue flannel belonging to the elder 
girl was fixed over in alike manner, with 
a blue, black, and yellow plaid goods. In 
this case a deep ruffle of the plaid was 
used to lengthen the skirt, and the basque 
was made into a waist by sewing the 
seams longer waisted. It buttoned in 
front and a piece of lining was set in to 
make it larger and a full vest added. The 
back was ripped open and a V-shaped 
piece of the plaid put in. Newsleeves of 
the plaid were made with elbow cuffs 
cut from the old sleeves. Some two-inch 
and a half wide blue ribbon that had been 
used before was made to do duty fora 
belt. Trusting these few hints may bea 
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help to some of the many readers of our 
most charming of magazines, I will 
close. Yours truly, 

Jean Hunt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MoLLi£E.—Trim your gown with old 
rose silk and do not put too much on it. 

S. P. N.—No, engagement rings are 
not necessary, but most people like to use 
them. 

Mary A.—Have a little velvet toque 
made to match your gown. 

VioLet B.—You can obtain the mate- 
rial at any large dry goods store. 

SARAH.—Velvet would be too heavy 
for the lining. Use China silk of the 
shade you name. 

Miss Mary AnweE.—No, decidedly. 
The shades each kill the other. i 

LitTLE Kit.—You better put the case 
to your mother. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.—We wouldn’t advise 
you to try it. Consult your physician 
for that, and come to us for fashions. 

Katie B.—Burnt umber will give it 
the proper tone, and will also blend well 
with the hangings. 

WiLL.—You should call in about two 
weeks. 

Amy Mon Ami.—No. 2. It would be 
decidedly out of place. 

SEEKER.—The Critic is a weekly journal 
of current literature published in New 
York. You might address the question 
to them, but a certain way of satisfying 
yourself is to write to the Book Buyer 
(Scribner’s Sons), who have a depart- 
ment of that kind. 





DEFINITIONS OF HOME. 


HE London 7id-Bits offered a prize 
for the best definition of home. 

Here are some of the best of five thou- 
sand answers sent in: 

The golden setting, in which the 
brightest jewel is ‘‘ mother.” 

A world of strife shut out, a world of 
love shut in. 
The only spot on earth where the 





faults and failings of fallen humanity 
are hidden under the mantle of char- 
ity. 

A popular but paradoxical institution 
in which woman works in the absence 
of man and man rests in the presence of 
woman. 

Where you are treated best and you 
grumble most. 
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It seems but a few weeks since we 
wrote 1892 for the first time; but twelve 
months have rolled around, and the four 
seasons have come and gone in the mean- 
time. 

You are probably wondering what we 
are going to do this year to surprise you, 
and we would like very much to take you 
into our confidence and tell you a few of 
the good things we have in view, but 
still think it the wisest plan to let each 
month tell its own story. 

We begin the year by publishing two 
pages of music; and if enough of you 
ask us we will continue this each month, 
giving all the latest and most popular 
songs as they appear, as well as occa- 
sional instrumental pieces as we do this 
month. 

Let us hear from you; each reader has 
a vote. Do you want it continued? A 
postal card will do. 

THE EMIGRANT QUESTION. 

What are we to do to regulate the 
tide of emigration that is now pouring, 
or rather has been pouring, into this 
country is a very important question at 
this time. 

It has nothing to do with politics or 
we should not discuss it here ; but it has 
a great deal to do with the future of this 
country, and is therefore of just as much 
interest to the mother as it is to the 
father. 
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That it must be either stopped or 
regulated is admitted on all sides and-by 
all parties. 

While this has always been a free 
country, and our gates have stood ajar 
for four hundred years to admit the 
poor, the down-trodden, and the ‘op- 
pressed from all the nations of the world, 
the time has come when we must look 
first to our own interests and those of our 
children. We did not hesitate to ex- 
clude the Chinese when it became ap- 
parent that they interfered with our own 
people ; then why should we hesitate to 
stop the influx of the ignorant and de- 
praved from other countries ? 

A law should be passed that will in 
some way elevate the class of emigrants 
to a level not below that of the average 
American citizen. An emigrant should 
be able to both read and write in his own 
language, and to show good evidence 
that he has always borne a good character 
at home. 

This should all be done before he 
leaves his native land, and can be easily 
arranged for by our consuls abroad, just 
as they give evidence as to the charac- 
ter of a cargo of freight or the state of 
health in the city from which a vessel 
sails. 

During the year 1893 it would be best 
to suspend emigration entirely, or at least 
until we may know the result of the 
cholera epidemic abroad after the warm 
weather begins. 
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PUBLISHER’S PAGE. 


Try AND REMEMBER: 


To always put your full name and ad- 
dress on a// the letters you write. 

There are several hundred letters in 
this office nearly all the time that have 
not the correct address, or none at all, 
and many of them contained money. 

Nearly every day we have to write to 
some postmaster to find out if possible 
who sent us a postal note or money order 
from his office on such a date and bearing 
such a number. When money is sent or 
postage stamps even this cannot be done. 


FatsE Economy 


Is practiced by many people, who buy 
inferior articles of food because cheaper 
than standard goods. Surely infants are 
entitled to the best goods obtainable. It 
is a fact that the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant 
food. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


The very best way to know whether or 
not Dobbins’ Electric Soap és as good as 
it is said to be, is to “ry tt yourself. It 
can’t deceive you. Be sure to get no 
imitation. There are lots of them. Ask 
your grocer for just one bar. 


Can any of our readers help us to fur- 
nish the books or poems referred to below 
to our correspondent? They will greatly 
favor us if they can. We have also been 
asked to furnish Vols. 22d, 23d, 24th, 
or, in other words, years 1862, 1863, 
1864, but we are unable to do it. 





December 8th, 1892. 
ARTHUR’S HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Can you furnish this library with copy 
of your Magazine for July, 1863, with 
bill? We want it very badly to ascer- 
tain if it contains a poem entitled, 
‘‘There Is No Death,’’ and gain what 
information we can in regard to it. 

If you cannot furnish copy of Maga- 
zine, can you send us copy of poem as 
published ? 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“* Of writing well these are the chiefest springs, 
To know the nature and the use of things.” 
NLY a chosen few are permitted to use those 
words of divine origin: “I have finished 
the work thou hast given me to do,’ Yet, it is 
noticeable that in the past decade, to some of our 
most beloved and noted poets, this comforting 
boon has been granted, and to none more freely 
than to Whittier. He had indeed finished his 
wors, finished it lovingly, carefully, prayerfully ; 
to the honor of his Master and himself, and with 
his house set in order waited patiently, hopefully, 
for the Almighty summons, which, when it came, 
found the soul that had ever been eager to respond 
to the call of humanity and right, ready to answer : 
“* Here.” 

There are hardly any lines that at present present 
themselves to the writer as more expressive of his 
almost sublime faith in that which lay beyond the 
valley of the shadow than the closing two in the 
de lication of his little volume, 47 Sundown, which 
he issued for circulation among his friends in 1890, 
and which has now been re-copyrighted and added 
to by his executors, George F. Bagley and the 
Hon. Judge Cate. As we remember them the lines 
entire run thus: 

* Poet and friend of poets, if thy glass 
Detects no flower in winter's tuft of grass, 
Let this slight token of the debt I owe 
Outlive for thee December's frozen day, 
And, like the arbutus, budding under snow, 
Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of May, 


When he who gives tt shall have gone the way 
Where faith shall see and reverent trust shall know.”” 


« Reverent trust ! these, the soft minor chords 
that vibrate through every melody of his, from the 
clarion peals of Freedom’s battle-cry to the melo- 
dious harmonies of later years. Into this little 
volume is gathered some of his sweetest later-day 
thoughts. There is the serene, assured singing of 
a soul attuned to peace. He seems, unconsciously, 
to listen to his own refrain: 


“IT sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day, 
Lapse tenderly away.” 


Again, there is the old intensity and fire, “ The 
Vow of Washington” and “ The Captain's Well ”’ 
are each, in their way, typical of the strong na- 
tional love, stern rectitude, faith, and reverence of 
this unrelenting disciple of Truth. Again, he 
sings in the simple loving way he keeps for home 
and friends. How fondly he calls down God's 
blessing on his beloved “ Haverhill.” How full 
of exquisite meaning his entreaty to the Merrimac 
to sound : 


Ito 


BY ANNA WHITTIER WENDELL. 


** From wave and shore a low and long lament, 
For him, whose last look sought thee as he went 
The unknown way from which no step comes back. 


And what still deeper and more appealing signi- 
ficance is in that last affectionate tribute to his 
friend, wherein he says, at closing : 

* The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late. 

When at the Eternal Gate 


We leave the words and works we call our own 
And lift void hands alone.” 


But ever back from the Eternal Gate must flow 
to us the unhushed music of his psalm and song. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with designs by E. H. 
Garrett.) 

It has become quite the fashion to write on 
ornithology, to talk ornithology, to go on wild- 
goose chases after ornithological specimens, and 
when Mr. Cheney’s book entitled Wood Notes Wild 
appeared all bird lovers were in raptures, and 
everybody thought he had done man’s best for the 
feathered inhabitants of the woods. But when Mr. 
Bradford orrey adds to his previous works cn 
this subject Zhe Foot-path Way, he simply carries 
everything ornithological before him. In the { rst 
place, Mr. Torrey doesn’t ride his hobby hcbby 
fashion. With a tactful circumlocution so finished 
one doesn’t know it is there he ushers us in 
with a party of six delightful people all in quest 
of green fields and pastures new in which to ply 
their several arts. Foremost among these good 
people is “a lady in excellent repute among the 
savants of Europe and America as an entomolo- 
gist, but better known as a writer of stories.” 
Second, her companion and assistant, “a doctor of 
laws, who is also a newspaper proprietor, a volu- 
minous author and art connoisseur, and many 
things beside.’’ After these notables come two 
botanists, who can turn ornithologists ata mo- 
ment’s warning, and vice versa two ornithologists. 
In this delectable company we linger in the Fran- 
conia Valley all of June’ In December we live 
out-of-doors, so full it also seems of those: 


** Charmed days, 
When the genius of God doth flow.” 


The “ five days on Mount Mansfield”’ are red- 
letter days to both author and reader. Now and 
then we are not quite sure whether we are walk- 
ing with Mr. Torrey or |horeau. The miniature 
world becomes to us the only world. A naturalist 
leads the way, whither we care not ; we only know 
it is good for us to follow. 

In our opinion no man could ride a hobby in 
the conventional way who observes on a bright, 
cheery winter's day that the sun seems asking— 
“ sha’n’t I take your coat?” or again, in a mo- 
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ment of soul expansion on a mountain top (where 
he says it zs good for man to be alone). “ What 
care we for science or the objects of science— 
for gr sbeak or crossbill (may the birds for- 
give me!) or the latest novelty in willows? I 
am often where fine music is played, and never 
without being interested; as men say. I am 
pleased. But at the twentieth time it may be 
something touches my ears, and I hear the music 
within the music; and, for the hour,I am at 
Heaven’s gate. So it is with our appreciation of 
natural beauty. We are always in its presence, 
but only on rare occasions are our eyes anointed 
to see it.”’ But with this subtly interspersed he 
does not for a moment neglect his birds. ‘They 
are the object of his book and, therefore, they are 
gracefully prominent. Of the retiring “ gray cheek’ J 
he says: ‘“* He sat with his back toward me, in 
full view, on a !evel with my eye, and sang and 
sang and sang, in a most deliciously soft, far-away 
voice, keeping his wings all the while a little raised 
and quivering, as in a kind of musical ecstasy.” 

Of a little flock of “kill deer:’’ “Six of the 
birds were grouped together in a little plot of 
grass, standing motionless like so many robins. 
heir novelty and their striking appearance, with 
the two conspicuous black bands across the breast, 
their loud cries, and curious movements and atti- 
tudes were ‘enough to drive a pair of. enthusiasts 
half crazy.’ 

Without license we have taken space not per- 
mitted to us for these extracts, but the temptation 
to draw from an author who slowly, and with 
many stops, saunters up and down the hills and 
through the forest overcame prudence especially 
when the “stops” he tells us, are commonly the 
major part of a naturalist’s ramble—the golden 
beads, in fact, the walk itself being only the string. 
Fortunate are we who are enabled to count the 
beads on such a string, for truly have they been 
threaded by one who has felt the meaning of the 
Emersonian line : 


“ Throb thine with Nature's throbbing breast 
And all is clear from East to West.’ 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Before we say a word about the book following 
we must make a confession, and hazard a querie, 
possibly one savoring of sour grapes for—we are 
untraveled—but are we, or are we not, a bit 
weary of the poetry that goes groping amid pyra- 
mids and ruins? It seems to us these “ palaces 
and piles stupendous” have been spoken of quite 
frequently by the man: 


“*_Whose arteries and veins 
All throbbed and flowed to ancient lore.’’ 


However this may be, we have said enough to 
show if we leave unsaid aught that should be spo- 
ken for this little volume it will be our misfortune 
more than our fault. The “electric affinity”’ is not 
ours. 

Songs of Sunrise 1 ands is its appropriate ap- 
pellation, and its author is no less a man than Mr. 
Clinton Scollard. It is to be noted that there is 
something persuasive about the way one is lured 
on from one two-page poem to another. When 
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one has read “ The Mosque of the Sultan Has- 
san,’ one wants to read “ Melik, the Black,’ 
and whosoever reads “ The Nile,” will read the 
thirteen sonnets following. Every poem is re- 
splendent with the lustre of the Orient ; though to 
the reviewer's thinking the last one, a “ Hymn of 
the Morning,” is the finest in the collection both in 
point of word-painting and localization (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

It is not easy in a small space to attempt a 
“review” of Zhe Woodman, by M. Guernay 
de Beaurepaire—or to use his pseudonym as a ro- 
mancer—Jules de Glouvet. The truth is, the book 
is very beautiful, but will not be so voted by the dis- 
ciples of the realistic school, It is the story of a 
crippled boy, a dweller in the great forest known 
as the Chemins Verts, which he comes to love 
with the double instinct of a savage, and a man 
for his home. Into his forest he crowds all the 
repression, passion, tenderness, and reverence of 
a dumb love. He speaks only as it teaches. 
The wild creatures of the woods are his com- 
panions and guides. He slays them, but not 
cruelly. He is an instinctive, passionate lover 
of the hunt. Sportsman is a word unknown 
to him. It is as natural to him to kill as to 
look. The crouching buck, the covert game 
are simply irresistible; he takes them as other 
children take what nature holds out, and the 
scenes in which he figures in this connection are 
breathlessly drawn. ‘There is none of the revul- 
sion that sometimes accompanies recitals of this 
kind. They are conceived by an artist and poet. 
Ffiawatha waiting for his “red deer” is no 
more natural or poetical a conception. 

As is often the case with a book which has 
moved one, we, in attempting to describe it, 
usually run ahead of the narrative. We should, 
perhaps, have recorded that when the poor boy— 
little more than a feeble child—was hungering for 
human tenderness and care, he was turned into 
the forest as a “climber,’’ an occupation among 
the denizens of the woods, remunerative but very 
dangerous, and peculiarly distasteful to him whé 
loved every branch upon the trees, and though he 
gave up all his earnings; he was at last cruelly de- 
serted by his family. His pleading with his step- 
mother and solitary return to the deserted hut is 
deeply touching. 

Denied the natural ties which his heart so craved 
he turned to his forest and an old, half-crazed 
woman, a dweller in it like himself, and showered 
on them all the ardor and filial affection with which 
his young bosom overflowed. In trying to save 
her from the wrath of “ Marcel,’ the keeper, he 
is arraigned as a poacher, and found guilty, In 
this connection we quote the author : 

“ The Chemins Verts was not national property, 
but a vast forest formerly part of the estates of the 
Crown, but divided at the Revolution between dif- 
ferent land-owners, who, living elsewhere, dele- 
gated the management to Marcel, who was there- 
fore the general administrator ;”’ hence his power 
to deal out vengeance to an offender. Also, in 
this connection, the humble hero meets “ Henri- 
ette.’’ Marcel’s daughter, who, toward the close 
of the book, throws off the narrowness and affec- 
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tation in which she has been reared and becomes 
his friend, more—the reverent admirer of his 
noble, tender, truly lovable character, and in the 
perception of his real greatness, becomes, herself, 
great. The closing chapter is almost unequalled 
for true pathos, heroism, and beauty. An extract 
would dishonor it. We can only feel our hearts 
beat again and our eyes re-dim as we think upon 
the ending, and those two solitary mourners in the 
heart of the Chemins Verts (Harper & Brothers, 
New York). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Book Buyer makes a note of the fact that 
Darwin, Gladstone, Tennyson, Lincoln, aud Dr. 
Holmes were born in the same year—1809, 

In the Cosmopolitan for December, there is a 
short story entitled “ My Son Absalom,” by Judith 
Laird, which has exactly the requisite number of 
words to paint the maternal agony she conjures. 

In the December issue of Lippincott’s, they say, 
brightly : “ Why should the Thanksgiving stories 
be printed in October, and the ‘ Christmas number’ 
of the Magazine appear four or tive weeks ahead 
of time? ‘This is unduly forcing the season—as if 
one were to put on his straw hat and white flannels 
in April. We shall make our Christmas remarks 
in the January number, well assured that they will 
reach our readers in time for the Christmas tree 
and the Christmas dinner. If offered now, they 
would be much ‘too previous.’’’ This, in a 
way, is. rare good sense, but all the same, the 
Christmas flavor is not lost by the “too pre- 
viousness ”’ of the other Magazines. It is nice 
to feel the “gude time coming.” Harfer's, for 
instance, with its “‘ Christmas ( arol ”’ so exquisitely 
illustrated by F. V. Du Mond, or the “ Eight Types 
of the Virgin,’ by Theodore Child, from paintings 
by Giovanni Bellini, Lippo Lippi, Sandro Botti- 
celli, Andrea Mantegna, Pietro Perugino, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Hans Memlinc, en- 
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graved by Florian, are things of which one cannot 
easily tire. 

The Christmas numbers of all the leading Maga- 
zines seem exceptionally good. Space cannot be 
taken here to distinguish either periodical or con- 
tents, but a line must be given to the Book Buyer, 
(Scribner’s monthly recurd of current literary 
events, foreign and home), for it contains thought- 
ful analyses of the work of Thomas Nelson Page, 
by Octave Thanet ; Dr. Holmes, “ Dorothy Q.,” by 
Mr. Page; Mrs. Burnett, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gan, and many more, and each criticism is accom- 
panied by illustrations from the books, where the 
sympathy of the several artists can be clearly 
noted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rohrer's Practical Calculator, by Martin M. 
Rohrer, A. M. (The Thompson Publishing Com- 
pany, Philade phia). A complete and intelligent 
Key to the Metric System. Of incalculable value 
to the accountant, being arithmetic-stripped of su- 
perfluous nonsense and simplified. 

A Slumber Song, by Nina Lillian Morgan 
(Misses Searle & Gorton, Chicago). A simple 
Story purely told. 

A Young Knight Errant, by Oliver Optic (Lee 
& Shepard). 

Zachary Phips, by E. L. Bynner (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). 

Short Talks on Character Building, by G. T. 
Howerton, M. S. (Fowler & Wells Co., N. Y.). 

Jn Health, by A. J Ingersoll, M. D. (Lee & 
Shepard). 

A New England Cactus and Other Tales, by 
Frank Pope Humphrey (Cassell Publishing Co., 
WN: '¥.). 

Thoughts of Busy Girls, edited by Grace H. 
Dodge (Cassell Publishing Co.). Short essays 
written by working girls, “ who have little time 
for study, but much time for thinking.” A help- 
ful and pure little work. 


HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
BY WILLIAM S. WALSH. 


Everybody has been anxious to get into Mr. Walsh’s 
new book, to which he contemplated giving the misnomer 
of ‘‘A Dictionary of Things Not Worth Knowing” b 
way, he says, of “disarming a certain kind of criti- 
cism,”’ but which is aptly titled Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities, and brought out by the press of J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Following are a couple of extracts from a book of almost 
inestimable value to authors, editors, readers, and thought- 
ful folk generally : 


Humors oF Icvorance.—A well-known editor is au- 
thority for the statement that whenever a man or woman 
is thoroughly ignorant he or she takes to writing for the 
magazines. 

o doubt an editor's waste-basket would furnish many 
illustrative examples of the humors of ignorance. It has 
been said that only an editor can rightly estimate the num- 
ber of fools in the world. Perhaps the man who said that 
was right, The mere eccentricities of ete beyond 
number. An excellent example of what may be done ina 
limited space is the following: ‘‘ They were very stricked 
on these wholy days.’’” In one narrative a ‘‘ weekly 
mother” has figured—a portentous parturitive phenome- 
non, Another author describes the heroine's ‘‘ masses of 
raving black hair.’’ Ona later page, by the same hand, 


appears “ a female figure, down which flowed a beautiful 
set of hair.”’ A valuable advertising agent this writer 
would make to the Sutherland sisters! 

Here is a misquotation that has decided merits : 


“ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
No matter how we may rough-hew the outside.” 


Bociss.—Napoleon—or Boney, as he was called in the 
nursery—has done yoeman's service as a bogie in England. 
Boneyparty is in itself a name with a good, palpable Enig- 
lish meaning attached to it, which can be understanded of 
the people. It seems to have a natural affinity to Raw 
Head and Bloody Bones, Boneless, and such other bug- 
bears. Curiously enough, the Duke of Wellington has 
never performed a like service in French nurseries, though 
he is the hero of certain English bogie rhymes. For 
example: 

“« Baby, baby, naughty baby, 
ush, you squalling thing, I say; 
Hush, this moment, or it may be 
Wellington may pass this way; 
And he'll beat you, beat you, beat you, 
And he’ll beat you all to pap; 
And he'll eat you, eat you, eat you! 
Gobble you, gobble you—snap, snap, snap.”* 
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No. 3242.—Lady’s Wrapper. Five sizes, 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Six and one-quarter 
yards material 44 inches wide, or Io yards 27 
inches, and 7 yards lace. Price, 35 cents. 








Simple Evening Gown. 
The Basque, No. 3478, is cut in five sizes, for ladies from 32 
to 40 inches bust measure, and requires 3 yards of material 44 
No. 3134.—Lady’s Wrapper. Five sizes, 32 to inches wide, or 414 yards 27 inches. Price, 25 cents. 
40 inches bust measure. Seven and one-quarter The Skirt, No. 3417, is cut in five sizes, for ladies from 22 to 
yards material 44 inches wide, or 10% yards 27 30 inches waist measure, and requires 4 yards material 44 inches 
inches, and 10 yards ribbon, Price, 30 cents, wide, or 6 yards 27 inches. Price, 30 cents. 











FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 


No. 3607.—Ladies’ Bath Robe. Cut in five 
ane for ladies 2 to 40 “prey: ones an ’ No. 3461.—Cloak. Cut for ladies from 32 to 
614 re sa 4 08 ” rene 44 we cS Wide, OF 40 inches bust measure. Five and three-quarter 
% yards 27 inches. Price, 30 cents. yards material 54 inches wide, or 7% yards 27 
inches. Price, 30 cents. 
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3448 
No. 3448.—Lady’s Coat. Five sizes, 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Five and three-quarter yards 
material 54 inches wide, or 12% yards 27 inches. No. 3574. This stylish wrap requires 3 yards 
Price, 30 cents. material 52 inches wide. Price, 25 cents 
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No. 2761.—Lady’s Peasant Waist. Five sizes, 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. One and three- 
quarter yards material 24 inches wide. Price, 25 
cents, 


3635 
No. 3635.—Lady’s Skirt. Five sizes, 22 to 30 


inches waist measure. Four yards material 44 
inches wide, 6% yards 27 inches. Price, 30 cents. 
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3257 


No. 3257.—Lady’s Basque. Five sizes, 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Two yards material 44 
inches wide, or 4 yards 27 inches, Price, 25 
cents, 
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No. 3392.—Lady’s Train Skirt. Five sizes, 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Seven and three- 
quarter yards velvet 22 inches wide and 4 yards 
silk 22 inches. Price, 30 cents. 
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3203 3206 


No. 3203.—Lady’s Basque. Five sizes, 32 to No. 3206.—Lady’s Basque. 
40 inches bust measure. One and a half yards 40 inches bust measure. One and three-quarter 
material 44 inches wide, or 27% yards 27 inches. yards material 44 inches wide, or 3 yards 27 
Price, 25 cents. inches. Price, 25 cents, 


Five sizes, 32 to 





FREE DRESS PATTERN ORDER. 


The following order entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEw HOME MAGAZINE to any one of McCall's 
Glove- Fitting Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. Cut it out and send with your name 
and address, and the number and size of the pattern you want, plainly written in ink, to THEIR address 
(not to us), and inclose them two (2) two-cent stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

If you want a pattern the value of which exceeds twenty-five cents, inclose the difference in stamps 
in addition to the four cents for mailing, as this order is only good for twenty-five cents. 

You may select any pattern in this Magazine, or in any of McCall & Co.’s publications, old or new. 

You must be a subscriber to this Magazine, as we cannot make this offer to any one not a subscriber. 
If your neighbors want a pattern, ask them to subscribe. 


ORDER. 


To James McCali & Co., 46 East Fourteenth Street, New York: 
GENTLEMEN :—I am a subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 


Please send me the follow- 
ing pattern, to mail which I inclose six cents in stamps. 


Address, .... 











ECHOES FROM THE BALL. 


(Loin du Bal.) 
INTERMEZZO. 








As Published by Sep. Winner & Son., Philadelphia, Pa, 





By ERNEST GILLET. 
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JAMEs G. BLAINE. 


As A CHILD, A YouTH, A YouNG MAN, AND AT SIXTY YEARS OF AGE. 














